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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— The Battle of Busar. 

By C. X. A. W. Oldham, OS-I. 

A great essayist, in one of thoej striking ecotooces for which 
ho was famed, wrote in 1 840 that he doubted " whether ono in 
ton, even among English gentlemen of highly-cultivated miods, 
can tell who won tire tattle of Buxar.” Whether it be doe to 
tha glamour of Clive's name or to the fascination exercised by 
the picturesque periods of Macaulay upon his countrymen, 
quite nine out of tea know who was the victor at Plaseey 
Indeed the relative imf-orluacc, as affecting the destiny of India 
of the battles ef Plaswy and Huiir ha* rarely been fully 
appreciated. As a tattle, Plaseey may well be dismissed with 
the verdict of Walloon, that il wa* not a fair fight ; and the 
best contemporary opinion would go t> 3 ho* that if Mir Ja'far 
'AH, Durtabh Ray and o there had remained faithful to their 
master, the issue would have been wholly different. The 
immediate frait of Pla3iey was the exaction of nn overwhelm- 
ing retribution for the notion of the young Nawib SirAj-ud- 
daula, u dissipated youth, whore »oak and oipricioua character 
alienated the respect of Jiii own court and sapped the allegiance 
of his chief office r«j though the effect of that campaign, 
perhaps mast pregnant of future consequences, was tho aeeunip- 
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tioo by the Company of authority to net up and depote the 
Muha m madan Subadar nf tho province. Except for the grants 
of the lands of Calcutta and vicinity and of the da Hot of 
Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong to defray tho expend of 
tho troops, tho position of the Company as a merely commercial 
body remained as before. Some seven months after Platsey, 
we arc told, tho N*ib PaojdSr of Hooghly placed a gaard round 
the Company's old factory there. After the deposition of Mir 
Ja'far ‘Ali, when Mir Qanim ‘All Khhn had matured his plans 
and preparations, the very existence of tho Company in Bengal 
was threatened ; and the Blaok Hole incident paled before tho 
maw lore at Patna. Major Thomas Adams, in his very remark- 
able campaign of 170.1, no longer had to contend against 
inefficient and undisciplined ranks, and traitorous leaders, but 
against well-equipped and well-orgaauod forces, supported by 
powerful artillery, all trained afier tho fashion of his own 
troop*. Some of these disciplined brigades, under the ikiirut 
direction of Samru nnd Madec, formed the van of the strong 
army which in the succeeding year, after Major C.iroac Lad 
hesitated to attaok it, confronted Munio at Busar. The 
command of this army was in the hands of a bigger man, who 
had already acquired a military reputation in northern India. 
Uisim 'All, who bad boon driven beyond the confines of Bihar 
by Adams, had prevailed upon Shuj4‘-nd-danl», the Nawib of 
Oudh and “ Waiir of tho Empire to take up the cause 
againal tho English - Company, in association with the 
emperor, 8hih ‘ Alnm. However nominal tbs lntyj'a title may 
bare been at that timo in HindaBtaa, the inllasnco of his name 
was stHl au a wet of real importance on the side of 8huja*-ud- 
daula, that slionld not be underestimated. 

Til" contest at Bosar was Gnally to deride the fate of the 
Ra:li-b Company in northern India. Had it gone against; 
Munro and bis troops, there was nothing to prevent the victors 
from sweeping across Bihar and Bengal to the month of the 
‘ Tbe f.« tint b> Ctd bfca bj iU 

OflW 6f WWr ttxrvi tit tftlaatlni Is which ha -u kali. 
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Hooghly. There were not sufficient troops leleewhere to make 
a stand against them, even had there bean another commander 
capable of organizing it. Clive was not in India ; Adame and 
Knox were both dead. For Munro retreat was impossible. 
Gbulnm Husain informs U9* that when he adTanood from 
Bunkiporhe took batten daye’ provisions with bira, telling I he 
Company's representative* *1 the Patna Factory, in explxoataon, 
that he would either defeat the enemy within thas time, and 
tlien got plenty of provisions, or else bo Jcfeited and lose ; s in 
the latter case thcro would bo no coming back, and no need for 
further stores 1 We learn from Macro’s Order-Book that 
with effect from the 21st October only two days’ provisions 
were kept in the line* : the baggage aud remaining provision* 
were to he "sent off."* We know from Macro's own report, 
as well as from Champion’s and Harper’s diaries, that all the 
bsggage and equipage were plundered by the enemy. Gentil 
tells ua l that the English lost all their munitions and provisions 
as well as their bsggoge. Champion mentions that Captain 
Wcddcrburn with the boats did not arrive at Duiar till tho 
evening. Defeat, therefore, meant either surrender or annihila- 
tion. Even Caraccioli, the biographer of Clive, wrote that 
Munro was tie man to whom tho East India Company owed 
their existence in Bengal Williams, who fonght in the battle 
and lived for 45 years thereafter, eays tho fn&c of Bengal 
depended on the issue. Ren 6 Madec, who al» fonght and 
wounded in the battle, wrote that the viulory assured the 
possession of, Bengal to the English, and enabled thorn to 
invade the Nnwfib-Waalf’i dominions as well. Broome, than 
whom no more sound and conanentint-a writer bag dealt with 
the military events of the period, was of opinion that the fate 

" • edn, p. 76L 

' The void Died la mtffU. Utolltj " dia»pp«*rel " at " aiming ”, which 
iewm hn« » uttanninatsS » or “ gipid oat ". 

* It ie rot whore, bat (m Iho b.ou moat theoheve been ■ twig »»J 

off) jcoliiKj to the rttr, aofltr gosrd c i Lira tenant U»ir »o4 hU hiree. 

• Mimei'll >*r f Puis. 1 «n fc > 838. 
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of India depended upon the issue at Buxar. Even ibe .Company 
in London (vide letter dated the 24th December 1765) wrote 
of this battle hb deciding 11 whether wq should not be extirpated 
fxom the oouxtry. " 

Betides the accounts of the butt I o in Br>omo , f invaluable 
page* and in Malleaen's Decisive Dai ties cf India, • the briefer 
references in the numerous historic*, and much interesting 
detail given in Caraecioli's Life ef lord CU** f we have several 
contemporary records written by men who actually toak part in 
the fight. A moug thaw, the first place should bo assigned to 
Major M wire's own reports, viz. (1) a very brief note to the 
li Governor ", written apparently from the field of battle on 
the 23rd October/ (2) a more detailed report^ dated Buxar, 
the 26th October, addressed to the President tnd Council at 
Fort William, and (8) his cvidenco given before the Select 
Committee in 1772. Besides these, there it hi* letter to the 
Earl cf Sundwich, dated Bnxor, fcbe 26th October, which 
wo published in tbo London Gazette 7 and the Gentleman's 
Magazine • in 1765. We have also the Order-Book • kept during 
tbo campaign. 

Mi: tiro's report and evidence arc chiefly of value for the 
statistical information they contain a* to tfce strength and 
disposition of his troops, the canualtie*, artillery engaged, and 
guns, etc., captured. They arc most remarkable perhaps for 
the absence of detail as to the progress of the battle, which 
lasted three hours. Indeed, were it not for the evidence of 
other witnesses, we could form no idea of the vicissitude* of 
the fighting, and the mors of bia opponents that enabled him 
eventually to win so signal a victory. 

Next may be mentioned the acuounta cf the battle given in 

the diaries of Major Alexander Champion, 10 who commanded tbo 
■ — - — ■ » ■ ■ — — -» ». 

• Simply .UtU* tint kb trtoj,l*A "g»ioM. oimp*«l Victory mu me 
Gamy Mr Hum cat. nd *e ire la foil Permit [Sd.] B. Monro. 1 * 

« Zo*Job O&rtu. 16-58 Jaw, lf8S. 

• G..T Jm.V. JfayMiM. Vol. *8, p. XO. 

• BrUU. Kaua, JUl. US 00*0. 

•• I Dili. QHcA Boron!* PfpwOnen t , JZomt UitcOUrum, Vol. 1M. 
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right wing of the front line, and of Captain (then Lieutenant) 
Gabriel Harper, u who commanded a battalion of 6cpoje in tbo 
second Hoc. Then there in tbo description given by Captain 
John William*, u who fought in tho ranks of the Marine* in 
the right contra of the front line. As generally happens in pooh 
caw*, it will ba found that the details given by fchoso eye- 
witnesses do not tally in all respects, each recording incidents as 
they appeared to take place from their own point of view. 
Champion ’a acconnt it particularly interesting from the inright 
it gives us into Monro's confidence in his own opinion, and his 
inclination perhape to discard advice even from a man of the 
great experience of Champion, who hod already fought in so 
many campaign* (with Cailiaud in 1760, with Carcac in 1761, 
and with Adams in 176$) in tho province where Monro had 
only recently arrived. 

From the point of view of Shttji'-iid-d aula's ride wo have 
only the memoirs of J. B. J. Gentil 11 and Rcc6 Sladec, 11 both 
of whom have left brief references to tbe battlo. Gentil had 
been in tho service of Shnj&'-ud-daala foe nearly a year, and 
appeara to have been acting a* a staff officer, or aide-de-camp, 11 
and adviser on matter? of European military organisation. 2C 
Madeo had joined the Nawab-ffazirbttt with a foroo of 200 
men, which according to Gentil increased afterwards bo more 
than 600 men. 17 

Of the Indian historians, tho account given by S .vivid 
(fljutem Hnsain £&|a in his 5iya r-uf- .W k rin is mo3t 

n loti* Offie* Library, O «* MSS. 0.7. 219. ~~ 

u An Biiivrica: A<cv*%i ofikt 21*4* a%d F ngnu of tke B*ny%z Vatin 
Infantry. LezA* a. 1817. Aa*ciiji* to Dod^l! nd Wile*, WIilfe*# *d ac* gt* 
his cccxwion u Zo«*n cc Ssasd LUataitoi till 177X- Us t«amo i 
CspUii in 1781, *r«i btinx innlidai in 1809. <B#d oc iii my baa# in (bet year. 
See Ltay si i P<wi andTrurnty rob XII, p. 109. 

* Miter** **r I'lniwio*, Pin #, 1822. 

4 le X*Z*h B*ni Mad*, pur B. BarW, Pari*. 1B94. 

tt Mfmsirt*, *. 289, ncto (1). 

“ 8oo the acecrarc giwniatbe 

11 Miter cj, ^ 264. 

11 TV# Lucknow (Karri Kiel <t ?rrm) edition in Pert La t. ha# beon ni#d. 
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valuable. G&ulAm Husain, whose intimate friendship with 
Goddard had apparently already started, \>u in close touch with 
the British at tlio time, and had first-hand knowledge of the main 
incidents of the battle from relatives and friends in the Nawab's 
camp. It is only from him lhat wc learn the geneial competition 
of tbo troops forming the Wazir’a foroe, besides certain details 
of the fight that ere corroborated by others of those prevent. 
The story told in the 'Ibrai-hima of Khair-nd-din Muhammad of 
Allahabad is obviously based on Ghnliim Huiuia’s history, 
embellished (as the writer doubtless thought) by a few variations 
of hi9 own. He was obviously quite ignorant of the locality, as 
ha calls the Thori tfadi Lha Durgfivati. The aroount given in 
the Chalir Guitar SAaj&'i of Hari Charan Dis, although from 
hi* own account he had been long in the service of Qssim 
‘Ali Khan, is i radically worthless. The description* of this 
momentous battle in the English histories are singularly meagre 
and inadequate. Even the laborious Mill disposes of it in a few 
lines, though lie did recognize its important and critical character. 
The most complete and accurate account is lhat published by 
Captain Arthur Broome in I860. 1 * This has formed the main 
basis for the details given in Chapter Y1I of Colonel Mallcson’e 
D tot me littllei of lodit, so moch so that certain errors that 
had crept into Broome’s account have .bean reproduced by 
Malle son. 

"With the exoeption of two conjectural and misinformed 
sketches, which will be referred to later, no plan of the battle- 
field has hitherto, so far as I am aware, ever been published in 
England or in India. James Renucll evidently intended to 
publish such a plan in his Bengal Altai (1779 — 81). In 
the list of plates in the Tablo of Contents appears— 
•No. XXII. Plan of the Battle of Bazar”, and in the 
“ Advertisement ” to the Jlltu be wrote i rt Same Plans of 
Fortresses are also added, together with t he* Attack of Oudauulla 
and Battle of Buxar; each of which successfully terminated 

11 HOM'JT o/lt. it.., end Pre,r,„ U. Bt-gal 4'*y. Vot. I (.11 Out 
•u psblUbrf), Oslcotw, Iflfil 
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a Crisis of the moat momentous Kind to the British Power in 
Bengal." But no Plate XXII ia to be found in any of the 
many copies of the Allot that have been examined. In one of 
the ooples in the Britiih Museum (Mop* 13. e. 3.) ia a note 
written in ink by hand, within brackets, thus “(Not given 
at present, but promised for an add it!, prioe.) ” Broome 
published plana of the priori [*I battles he dnacribet; and it may 
reasonably be preanmed that had a plan of this battlefield boeu 
pnbliaked, or been known to him, it would have been 
reproduced. 

In the Records Dopulment of the India Office, ’Whitehall, 
them ia a copy of Major Alexander Champion's diary, containing 
hia account of the battle,® accompanied by a plan eatilliil 
■' Plan of a Battle near Boxer obtained Octr. 25, 1764, over 
the Vizir Sujahdowl.h by the Troops under Command of 
Major Hector Macro. 1 ' This has now been reproduced, with 
the aanction of iho Secretary of State, on a rod need scale by 
photography and the collotype process (facing page 1). As 
being probably the only contemporary plan ev*r drawn of 
the area over which tho battle extended, it ia of peculiar interwt 
acd value. It ia to be regretted that the only topographical 
names shown on the plan am tU Ganges river, tie Fort and 
Town of Btixnr and the ** Boxar Nulle." The rites of reven 
villages are indicated by representations of houses. Had the 
plan been drawn correctly to scale, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to identify these rites i onfortonatelr it is oat of 
scale, more particularly in respect of tho area lyirg to the 
oa*t of the Nawab’s entrenchments, fas will bo explained later . 
The area between the entrenchments and |tte "linxar Nulle’’ 
haa been ahotvn in grruicr to|Kigrapbical detail and accuracy, 
which may pccsibly be doe to the survey woik done by 
Lieutenant Nichol the prerioaa year. Nevertheless, wth the 
aid of a large-wsla au.-voy sheet, the several contemporary 
■ceounta of the fighting quoted above, and lotsi knowledge, 
these villages may be identified almost with certainty. Towards 
“ lltmt Sirin , M< tttlla»t it. VoL IWB, pp. «t— X07* 
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this identification we have two fixed point* from which to start, 
namely tho fort, the lower part of which is still in exiBUnou, 
and ihc continence of the Tboru Nadi (the " Boxer Null* ” 
of the plan) with the Gauge*, almost exactly two miles in 
u straight Hne from the middle of the fort. There is also a third 
nite that can be definitely fixed, namely tho tillage marked with 
the letter L on the plan, where there were “ four Company of 
Seapoys with the English Bsgage.” Thi* ia Churnmanpur. 
The Akbauri family of Cburdmnnpnr still ponses; records, and 
preserve specific traditions, often related ta me by the Ute 
Akhauri Rim 1'daraj Nfirijao, that the largo bom* nf thair 
ancestor Bnvamia Simba, then jjaunyo of the pnrgana, was to 
a great extent demolished, and the baggage and ammunition of 
the English army stored there. According to the " Plan of the 
Order of oor Army in tho Battle cJ lluxur " appended to 
Monro's report of the ?6th October, tho " blsok cavalry " ware 
with tho baggage, and four companies of sepoys with (he 
magazine. Those cavalry were commanded by Lieutenant John 
Mair. Champion’s plan does not show where they were posted, 
hut there can be little donbt that ultimately both baggage and 
msgazice were stored in Churimanpur and its outskirts, guarded 
by Lieutenant William Virtue with four companies of sepoys 
and Mair with his Indian cavalry. 

Before proceeding to identify the other village sites marked 
on Champion's plan, it ia eaentia) to remember that the 
topographical features of the looality have greatly altered 
since it was drawn. In the first pi ice the river Ganges has 
shifted its course below Sirimpur anil Abiranli into a more 
northerly channel. In 17CI the southern bank appears to have 
born close under Arjunpor and Manjbarifl. Harper says tho 
extreme right of the British lines was " about 200 yards from 
the river”. But Harper estimated the distance of the village 
on the right front (Ahirauli) as "about 260 yards in front 
of our right wing ", whereas no one else put* it under 1,000 
yards, and it must have been even more than this. The bauk of 
the Ganges must havo been doge on a mile away, as the village 
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of Arjonpur appears to have been in existenoc at ihe time. 11 
Then the construction of the East Indian Railway embankment 
in the fifties, and of the Bnxar Csnal and ite branches in the 
early seventies, of Uni. century Las altogether changed the 
drainage tystoni of the area concerned. These embankments 
have diverted the surface drainage, and the larg tJiU that onoo 
atretched in a west-north-wert, and ccst-south-east direction 
between Jiao and Kulbarift baa largely silted ap. There are 
•till, however, a number of old depressions and ditches containing 
water between Jiao and Nadi on, the whole area generally 
remaining under water during the months of September and 
October. Further Cast again, doer to the north of the railway 
bridge between Nadlon and Para gift, is aaothsr depression, 
known locally aa Chakdab, which ut. the end of Lost October, 
according to information sent me from tho locality, was nearly 
half a mile long and some seventy feet wide. There can bo 
little doubt that this is a remnant of tbo main portion of tbe 
jttl or " morass" mentioned in all the amounts, and mnrked on 
Champion’s plan. In fact the railway bridge here was evidently 
intended to afford a passage for the drainage that formerly filled 
the ;JI». The read shown on Champion's plan aa passing from 
oast to west on the left of the British lines, evidently the road 
by whioh Monro’s army arrived at tbe camping ground, no 
longer exists. There is ground for believing that the East 
Indian Railway more or less follows the lino of this old mud 
between Parasia and NadSon, taking a straight Line across tbo 
south -eastern end of tbe old fill. 

Tbe old highway from Anali to Buxar, according to 
Ronnell u , did nor, as now, pass through Bbojpur, tut turned 
wcst-Math-west, after leaving Nn&on, direct to Dnmrion, 
whence it went westwards, between SambSr and Nsnuan and 
north of Bok&i, to Kolharif and NsdSon, and so into Buxar. 
The only camping grounds named in Mnnro's Order-Book after 

“ ft it Baikal <o B«null*l 1778 .biat, -hi* -u flnw tram mrei 
iub in 17W-7L 

" A Ditcrifllat iftU Smdt U Bitgil Solar, 1778 . 
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Arrab are (October 1 9th) ‘'Camp at Pntball" and (October 
20ih) " Camp near Old Budgspore. " Tbe camp before Bhoj* 
par would ordinarily have teen Nuaon, bnt the army seems to 
have bulteil n little beyond thin village, within the boundary 
of maura Kathor (which U poisibly Muoro’a ** Puchall ", there 
being do village of inch name). Them* he probably followed 
the line of tho existing mcUUed rewd” to Old Bhojpnr where 
tbe army ioay have encamped in the well-known large mango 
tope cm tbo noth side of tbs road. There is no information in 
any of the accounts that would afford a else as to tbe route 
followed beyond Bhojpnr [Qadim). It was thence only seven 
miles in a direct line to ChurSmanpur ; but it took two marches 
(mornings of 21st nnd 22nd) to get there r so it it nosaibl# that 
the army went south by wort from Old Bhojpur towards Ssmhfir. 
and thence followed tbe line shown on Renodl’s surliest map. 
On the other hand, tbe marobes would natorally be shortened 
when approaching the enemy ; and Here is evident* front lire 
orders recorded in tho Order-Book to show that Mnnro was 
moving slowly and cautiously during these last marches, the 
enemy's hone hanging on the Hanks most of tin way* 

Williams says that about 9 a.m. on the 2ind, when the 
army ’* entered tho plains of Bnxor", about three miles from 
the Nawib's front, tbe advance guard nnd King's Battalion 
" inclined » the right towards the river, in order to leave 
room for the several corps to form as they came up", that is 
to Fay to form up in two line* with the corps de reserve 
between them, as laid down in full detail in Munro’s General 

“ T!« line aioptel for tbo road mado under William Aamtsa BMoka*a 
ilinctiou a quarter of a ceatary lot;;. 

“ 0» lU letti, color «M irMo tut tho oZtK, coaimudiiqt lb* lino of irarcb 
Sxfllf'aruwrojdo.' on ik. ITtU. to "parade i!u» eld fioqntte tb* 
mnm.al liny 'em* to UiS pound", aid llXoriw lo advance lmm o dl ots l y tb. 
latal'Ci of wjoyt for tbo adranr* p<wt ; o* tbo 19th Ual s iti-ponnder wm to 
go ahoad olth tio adrano? guard, that all k»*g»gn «a> to In Mat off on arrival 
at tbe n»»l samp, and no straggling allow*), t<o. j on tb* 7 lit tfc.it t—nty 
round* mre to ba ncrod Oot to Eurojeiu and njoj* alito, and all ann» 
Snipintad ( an d ro o\ 
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Order of the 13th. Prom Champion'* plan it will be seen that 
the road pass© d round the north of the main portion of the 
/111, and between Hand two smaller outlying portions thereof 
On halting, therefore, the troop* would obviously deploy to the 
right, toward* CburAmanpar and Arjunpnr, and camp more or 
lent on the ground shown at A A on Champion'* plan us occupied 
by the array at tbc commencement of tbo action next dty.** 

There arc reference* in nearly all account* of the battle to 
a grove in front of the right wing. Champion baa marked 
more than one grove of trees on the right front. Curaceioli 
pay* that in front “ a little way to the left of tho road ", there 
opened to bo a battalion or two of men drawn up regularly, 
but a reconnoitre provoil that the** were stumps of tree* that had 
been out down, about four foot from the ground, for firewood 
by the enemy. Here “ left " i* *ither a slip for “ right ", or 
mean* to the left from the point of view of the Naw&b’s forces. 
Tbi* grove is clearly shown in Champion's plan, with three 
line* of stumps iodiouted, thus corroborating Caracoioli’s 
description. It would screen most of tbo ether groves further 
west from the view of tho troop* ; so it is cbviou* that tho 
account* refer to this one. To tho right of it (i.e. to the north 
or north-west of it), we arc i>ld, was a village. This village 
(indicated on Champion’s plan) may he identified without any 
reasonable doubt with Abirauli, which is an old village, and 
is marked on Hcmnoll'* 177? short. Tho remnant* of a tope 
still esist to the Mu*.b of Ahiraoli, ootnpying a site that would 
correspond with the northern portion of the tope that stood 

*» IWt icompmry artlmitM of tho dlrtnc* from She Britbh crar to tire 
WirSt’i mtionfhtDeoU ire dlrergoou Munro **J* b* iweimp*! " jntl ■ Oh out 
rangt of the eu-wyi *hcil "i nbotim Hn*ai* wrir<* tt«l Monro *or»*ipi>d ow 
ihr (d^oof the j&rt, it a diiUoc* of (lira. ior (fron tin W.iTr'scvnp) j W Ultima 
tty$ ilv» Wmtr’i tio>jx Jut ootiido tlx eilrenehxcnta »Cfr - atone three 
xilre”***, | Hirjxr ,oti -J* ci«:*aehr*mtt »t- .brail* wile. -dittos. 
*to.fdlDg to tbo K*lo on Champion’* pi or, tb* Oi.b<*c* »uoU b«i nte 
3,000 ysrdo. WilUnai U^iwnr.j tho mail neor.U *i to illiUorao. Tbo 
•oCo.il dHUnrr free Monro*. "imp t> ike eatfrocbtowit* w*. .tec! 
wile.. 
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therein 1764. Now wc know that Churuinanpur was to tbo 
rear of the lino*— and from Champion's plan wo can see that it 
was behind the extreme right of the tecoud line — and wo also 
know that the Tillage on the right front (wkioh I identify with 
Abiranlt) was at lea*t 1 ,000 yards from the extreme right of 
the front line. Wo can therefore locate with approximate 
accuracy the position occupied by the right flank of the army 
when in line of battle. Taking our bearing? from these points, 
and assuming that the total length of the British lines from 
north to scuth has bccu shown witjj approximate correctness 
on Champion's plan, we mny identify the village (indicated in 
Champion's plan as lying south-west of the main portion of the 
/Ml), which is mentioned in several accounts as lying to the 
left trout, with Nadiicn. Williams says this village was about 
1,000 yards from the British lines (i.e. from tbc left flank of 
the front line) ; and this corresponds fairly with the distance 
shown on Champion's plao. The plan shows the village on the 
right front (Abiraa'i) a- rather closer to the right wing than 
the village on the left front (Nadaon) was from the left wing. 
From this, and for other re^ons, it seems that the British lines 
did n L tuu due north and south, as might appear at first sight 
from Champion's plan, but roughly north by west anu south by 
east ; they would naturally be drawn up parallel to the part of 
the Naw&b's lines that lay immediately opposite them. 

The village indicated on Champion's plan as lying to south 
of the main area of water and to the east of Nadaon may be 
identified with Jagdispur ; and the houses to the south-east of 
this again aro apparently mcaut for Kulharii. Tho houses 
shown to the west again of Nadfton I take as probably meant to 
represent Batwft, now 1 believe a b<*ckirag \ I (uninhabited) 
mauza ; but 81 Butusr " is marked a* a village on Plato XIV of 
RenncU's Bengal Ada*. There were evidently some boiuea 
there in those days. The houses to tho south-west of this Uat- 
mentioned site, near tho edge of tho plan, cannot be definitely 
identified : possibly they are meant (though, if so, quite incor- 
rectly placed) for SondhilA, which is an old village. Itis rather 
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curious tint JLto, which is also an old village site, should not 
havo been indicated on the plan. Too much reliance must not, 
however, be placed ca the correctness of Champion'* plan. A 
scale in yard* has been giron in the bottom left- cornet, which 
might lead to the conclusion that it had been drawn aocorately 
to scale ; but any one with a knowledge of the locdity can see 
at a glance that this is not no. l : or example, even the relative 
position of the villages Knlhaiia, JugHspur and Nadaon, all 
of which certainly ex!*l*sl at tho time, is incorrectly shown. 
Tho distance from Jagdispor to the Ganges near Ahirauli la 
quite 6,COO yixds, but from the plan the distance would be less 
than 8,000. Cbnrflmanpur, according lo the plan, weald bo 
about 1,100 yaids from Abirauli, but the distance is actually 
twice a* much. Chnrftmacpnr is about li miles even from tho 
old bank of the Ganges, but the plan shows the river &« about 
800 yards away. And so on. The chief error lies io tbc fact 
that the length of Champion's Beale, which purport* to represent 
1,000 yards, really represents between 1,600 and 1,000 yaids. 
If calculated on this latter limas, the distances will be found to 
approximate more closely to the aot-aa' fact*. 

On tbe accompanying Sketch Map (facing page 13), which 
it l«*ed on tho 1914 edition of the mile to the inch Survey of 
India sheets, I have endeavoured to show tho approximate 
position" of the opposing forces nnd the probable lice of the 
Wash's entrenchments. It should he noted that the length 
of the front of the British line* hus been shown as about 1,100 
yards, in aooorcaooc with tbo length shown on Champion’s plan 
as measured by his scale. It is probable, however, that tie 
extreme width of the front line was not lea than 2,403 yards, 
so that tho right wing would have overlapped Churaaunpur, 
and the left wing would have been close to the mam area 
of the 7*»f, and therefore the outlying portion* of the fill 
would have laiu in the immediate front of the battalions on the 
loft wing, thus preventing them from advancing straight 
ahead. 
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BeDDcll, both on hi* 1773 sheet and in his Bengal Alias 
(Plate XIV), tad Mated the sit* of the battle by a sword, with 
clsle, marked approximate!/ where tho present village of Sahni- 
pat-tl "tends, almost midway between Ahirauli and Bran fori. 
This, however, is certain!/ not the plan where the brant of 
the fighting look place, tlough it is probably the spot whore 
Beni Bahadur's troops ond the Shaifebzidns under tho ooiumand 
of Qljulain Qidir were surprised and put to flight. In the 
alacnce nf an/ published plan, and largely in consequence of 
the mark on Reanell’s map, the positions of the Mo tending 
forces had always been misunderstood. The ignorance prevail- 
ing until quite recent /ears as to the actual site o! the battle, not 
to speak of the alignment of the entronohmont and the positions 
of tbo various corps, will best be understood from an inspection 
of two conjectural ekelohes that - appeared in 1902 ** and 1910, r 
respectively. When I went to Buxur as Subdivision^ Officer in 
ihe autumn of 1892 there was a enrrent, yet indefinite, belief 
that the battle had taken place on the eastern outskirts of tho 
older part of tho towo. Some old residents of the neighbourhood, 
however, Informed me that, cannon balls and bones had been 
found from tima to time in the vicinity of Katkanli ; and I wua 
also -told that an old ear then rampart near Sihni patti had been 
obliterated in the cwuiso of the construction of the abandoned 
channel of the Canal, to tho south-east of the Sub-jaiL This 
latter must have been a remnant of the NawSb’s entrenchment, 
which is found from Champion's plan to have ran by the rite. 

One morning in the cold searon of 1893-4, when riding 
through the field* near Kitkauli, tbrn growing sparw oropa of 
arkar, l passed by an old banyan {bar) tree, and by ehanoe 
locking op into it, noticed some largo flag stones in the tree 
about six or eight feet from the ground. As they seemed to hare 
been out and ahapod, they oxcitod my ouriosity ; so tying up 
my pony, I climbed tbs tree, and found the stones had inscriptions 

■ J SlMtrg at lit tirWA Arm*, b» tbs Bon. J. W. PorUwna, Vol ni, 
Hits IX. 

» tiff oi < Jut fi 1'ietrU, Vol. VI (1910), 1». 
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eagravod in Arabic characters. The/ were partly rank into fcbo 
tree, which bail evidently grown round thoin and lifted them op 
in its growth. A* not infrcijonnU/ (uppers in the case of 
this tree, a setd had evidently been dropped by a bird between 
the tomentoaes while they were still on the ground, and 6be tree 
as it grew had enveloped thorn and raised them to the position 
in which they were found. Only portion* of the inscriptions 
Icing visible, and none of the village [coplc being able to explain 
what they were, I had the stones extricated and deciphered by 
my friend (now KJian Bahadur) Saiyid Zahir-nd-dlo. They 
proved to be inscriptions w to the memory of Shaikh Muham- 
mad 1 Is j, otherwise known as Shuja ' Quit Khan, and Saiyid 
Ohuhtin Qadir, two celebrated leaders who fought and fell in tbe 
battle on the ride of tho Nawib-Waxir. further inquiry 
on tbe spot led me to '“hat was then still known locally us the 
•' Sanj-ih/tbid well", i.e. the fanj-i-tiaiidan , rt or “heap of 
martyrs ", within a few yards of tbe iaf (tee. The annexed 
illustration 01 shows the old bar treo, under which tho tombstones, 
now on the looks of the I'ublio Works Depart meet, havo beat 
suitably set up, with the mo-quo and laialet of Katkauli in tbe 
right distance. 

The fact that tbe ganj-i-ikakUia and the graves of the two 
rood faraons Muhammadan generals that fell in tho tattle 
are situated at this spot (mc Sketch Map! indicates that the 
hottest fighting took place there or thereabouts; and this 
seemingly incontrovertible conclusion sivves to corroborate the 
identification of the rites marked on Champion’s plan already 
suggested aboTc. The little village itself and the nrttqne hare 
been established on the field of battlo since 176*. There was 

*• Pa trsmUtlaia, mo ApproSit. 

u It vti coitomiTj *.o aJItrt tlia bo5>« of tt* tlnin la itlio were no* of 

rafficfcnt s undine to rail for Mjoralc gravw, n «b:se lelstivu were not it lurf 
MtsiuihvgooflbobtlMfwbiri-l.sidMiBttrtlKm all tofctUr in a l»:g* 
-ell or igoetslly dog pit, wbieli terred si ■ general grate, and *os rs'.lwl tie 
SM^iAaUU*. 

“ Pram a piotognph klsoly soypplkn at In 1917 bltr.H Fandij at tiu 
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no village there at the time. Giraccioli *pecifically states that 
the ground between the village on the left front (Nadaon) and 
the Lope on the right front was a plain. In no account is tnere 
any suggestion of a village being situated to the immediate 
front of the British lines : and had there been one there, it would 
no donht have been indioated by Champion on hie plan. I have 
not l son able so far to obtain any reliable evidence as to the 
foundation of this little village, and the derivation of the 
name/ 1 hut the moat reliable local tradition ascribe* ita 
establishment to a Muhammadan soldier to whom the aits was 
granted by its owner, a Hindu soldier of Ahirauli, out of 
gratitude for a signal eervioe rendered in the war at. the timo. 
However this may be, there can be no reaeonablo doubt that 
it was established ou tho very site of tome of the neraest 
GgLting. The original position of Muuro's “ Line of Battle " 
as first drawn up between 8-30 and 9 a.m , before any advance 
forward was made, can thus be established within a possible 
error of perhaps a couple of hundred yard* at most. 

Though the Muhammadan historians, including Qhullm 
Husain, who is generally so reliable, say that the Wafir'e 
entrenchment* extended from the bank of tbe Ganges np to the 
Thori Nodi, it is quite clear from Champion’s plan that thoy 
ended far short of the Thorn, somewhere near the present village 
of Pnnrepatti, or to tbe south-oast of Nufton, more than a mile 
from the Nadi. The plan seems corroborated in this respect by 
the fact of Mnnro's inquiring from Lieatunant Nichol whether 
he could lead the army round to the rear of the W ax\r’» lines 
so as to attack them on their right, that he “might have 
a better ehanoe to drive them into the Ganges than tbe should 
ub.'^* It wm probably through this gap that the then proposed 
attack was to be made. 

In the preceding paragraphs attention has boon devoted 
chiefly to questions of topographical detail and the oomet 

* It ■ T»*>V. »b«* it* ti»m. oahotln (to word Wot, Up twTi.cuVir 
proDOrciot"! Of foii (JC), “ lU'^htar" or “ curengc boi oUurr regCWtieos 
are *l«e mads- 
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identification of the yeeitiODs referred to in the several acoounta 
of the fight. W e nuij now proceed to sketch the movement* of 
Munxo'i army in its short but memorable campaign and the 
course of the battle ifeif. 

When Monro completed his dispositions for the aJvauoe from 
Fatna in tbo beginning of October, Major Alexander Champion, 
the next senior officer then with the army, use at Chhapra 
with the Marines commanded by CajAnin Wemyss, the 6th 
Battalion (“ Trevaanion’a "J and the 16tb (the " Matthews ”) 
commanded by Cnptaui John Treva union and Captain John 
Slablcs, respectively. Champion m directed to cross the 
Ganges and, marching up the west bank of ihe 8on, to reach 
Koilwai on the morning of the 10th, when M ur.ro intended to 
anive on the east hank of the river with the main force. 
Captain Thomas Godiluid had been dca p a t nlixl with hia battalion 
about a month previously (from Tckiirl) to take precision of tbo 
fortress of Itoblisgarh, a duty he had aucce sfullv accomplished. 
He was later directed to Muni from Rohtas and join tie army 
on lite same date (10th) at Koiiwur ou the weal bank of tbo 
Son. Manro meanwhile Lad encaropal at Bankipur. The 
army left Bankipur at 3-SO a.m. on the fth Octolor, and 
matched tome IS miles to Manor. At 5-0 a ta. on the 10th they 
ooutiuued their murcli to ground near the Son opposite Koilwar. 
Champion at rived with his troop* about the same time on the 
other side of the river, coming up from the north, and dispersed 
the detachment of the Wazlr's troops that had bean posted with 
some guns at Koilrvar to oheok Munto’a advance. Munro’s 
army cros-ed on the 11th, 1 * the embarkation starting at 
2-80 *.m., and encamped near Knilwar, whew it remained on tbe 
l£th. On the 13tb, having Captain Goddard with his battalion 
Bt Koilwar to guanl the gb:it, Munio advanced at 5-0 a.m. 
towards Armh. Thcadvoaac guard oiusisted of 500 Moghal 
cavalry aud two companies of sepoys, while the Grenadier 

-A d.tiuWct « ra . to t»vt tera pW ocr** on tbo 10.1. to .n P p.rt 
Chycploo. tbougl. from Urf Order-Book it wmU »:tn tu If the arm, ltd 
crowed uu th; 11th. 
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Company and two troops of European cavalry formed tbe 
"Front Guard", immediately followed by ono 12 poundor and 
two 6 pounders. It was in this march from Koilwar to Arrah 
that the ambu*b described in much detail by Brooiro occurred. 
Involving tbe loss of four qu»rt*r-ma-ter», 10 or 12 European 
troT^rs and some 80 of tbe Mughal horse. Broome writes that 
this rev«-«c was met "on reaching tho Bonsssnultah, beyond 
Arrah.'’ Md learn accepts this, and add* '• ch«Q ti the tpot 
where, ninety-three years later, Vincent tyre gained his ever 
memorable vioiory." Tho fact <cems to be, however, that this 
ambush was laid, not at the Ban&s river, which is six tail* west 
of Arrab, but at the Qaimnagar bridge over the Ns gin Nadi, 
abonl 1 i miles cast of Anab ; that is to say, not where Vincent 
Eyre gained his important victory on tho 2nd August 18o7, ou 
hi« way from Hoxar fotbo relief of the Arrah House, but where 
Captain Dunbar’s reliering force from Dinapore was defeated 
and nearly annihilated about throe days previously (night cf 
29th — 80th July). This is quite dear from the account, given 
by Williams,** who was in the Marine*, separated only by two 
battalions from the advance guard. Williams writes that the 
army inarched at 5 o’olock in tho morning of tho 13th towards 
Arruh, "just as tho day began to dawn, 11 the- advance guard 
having passed the bridge at Arrah, a famous partisan 11 of 

Sujah DowUh’s lay in ambuBh with a select body of horse " 

The hour of starting agrees with that given in tho Ordcr- 
Bcok, so wc may accept it as correct. The attack must there- 
fore have talon place before 8-80 b.ul, and the army cannot 
have marched quite five miles from the camping ground near 
Koilwar. This would mean that they were near the Qaimnagar 
bridge. Caraocioli (who commits mistake* aa to dates elsewhere) 

M Esrier to ha diary »l«o iUM deSaitoty that this attack took pU<e on the 
much from tie Soi to Arab. 

'• Ike lire of y.er, tic patties, *ii. .bent 61*— 4S> K. »:J U‘— 35' K., Ito 
Ut« *onii« and the toorto«» at tMligtt mart »U be rannkrol. 
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deeoribe* this attack a* having taken place on the 19th. This 
ii obviously incorrect, a9 on that date tho army was in the 
neighbourhood of Kuion, lit) In moro ohan 15 miles from Bnxar. 
On the othor haud, Caraoiioli’s detail* a* to the enemy retreat- 
ing precipitately " for about a rnilo across a plain, until they 
arrived at a village called Arrall”, dearly corroborates William*’ 
account. There is no village of a name like Arrall along tho 
route further on ; and tho country between the Nagin Nadi 
and Arrah would correctly be deraribed as a " plain. ” Arrall 
can therefore be no other than Arrah.'’ Carsccioli nays that 
Monro "blamed Major Champion in this affair." On the 18th, 
according to the Order-Book, Champion nas “ Field Officer of 
the day." The army halted on arrival at Arrah, and remained 
there over tho 1 1th, It was apparently after this disastrous 
surprise, when the army reached their camping ground at Arrah, 
that Munro sat down, »nd after noiiog he was " sorry to find 
that some part of hi. older* of the 11th inst. arc nob com- 
plied with ", recorded hi. detailed inifcraotioni hying down the 
exacl position to be taken Dp by aw)h unit, in case orders w ere 
given to form in lino of battle, in accordance with which tho 
troops stood to arms on the morning of the 2 $rd. 

At 4-30 ».m. on the 18th the army marched from Arrah 
(probably to Gajrijganj). After halting the 16th, it marched 
at 4-30 a.ro. on the 1 7th fprol-ably to Belauthi), On tbe IStb 
it marched at 6 a.m. (perhaps to RaubAgnr or, more probably, 
to Alabirijganj). On tbo lVth it marched at 4-80 a.m., and 
encamped at * Puthall ’’ (see page Oabovo). On ths 20th, 
starting again at the same hour it lumped near Bhojpur Qadim. 
On the 21st it marched at 4-SO *.m. to some camping ground 
(unnamed) between llhojpur and Kulharii ; and on ttie 22nd 
again starting at 4-30, it arrived between Jagdispur and 
Charamanpur about 3 a.m. Thess details disclose the slow and 
cautious nature o! the advance already referred to. Tho txoopa 
encamped in the prescribed order on what appears from 
Champion's plan to hnro been open ground at the time, ora plain 
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as Williams describes it, to the north of J agdlspur, and between 
the north-east Hank of thayitf and a small grovo of tree* that 
lay olceo to the west of Churimanpur. The Wufr’s army, 
Williams tell ns, was drawn cp in feint o! it* entrenchments, 
and sainted the British with a feiv shot, whi.h fell short, and 
"after looking at each other for mors thao do hoar Sujah 
Dowlah withdrew within his lines. " A battalion of sepoys .»as 
advanced to the village* on the left front (Nadtool to watoh 
the motions of the enemy .** Khair-ud-dln Muhammad writes in 
his 'Ib'al-nana that Oentil and Malec sought aa audience of 
the Wasir, and advised him (in very forcible terms, according 
to onr author I) to lostir himxelf and gel bis array ready for 
battle at ones and attack the British forces suddenly, before they 
had time to make all their preparations and arrange themselves 
in line of battle, while they were still engaged in unloading 
their baggage and stores and pitching their tent*, an-1 before 
the boats that were coming np the Ganges, laden with arms and 
provisions, arrived. In this way the British, they said, might, 
by the grace of God, be defeated and put to flight ; bnt ii tho 
attack were delayed till they had time to prepare themselves in 
all respects, it would bo extremely difficult, c »y rather impossible 
[KieVi mWa'amr lelki wall!) to overcome them. The Nawub 
rejected the a-lrice with a laugh." This story may contain eomo 
germs of truth j and the French officers may have been respon- 
sible perhaps for tbs troops having been drawn up outside the 
entrenchment* on the morning of ihe 2 lnd. 

“ Brmmo »j» till wni Maps’* birteion, tel he Mm* to hi«» hod tie 
politico* on tho SSrd In view. Frra whit Chomplcn wrfMl to hii ii»ry. thl* 
sonld tppeu So hove boeo uothtr tetblios ia ohargr of VwBlontnl W*tli. It 
■ ai retired to the Gi*sd Gu:d *6 sight by Xtsio. Sn t morUinir (20 ni) it r*a 
»g*in pc«h(d feeaord ts the village, b«l ihortly ofwrvardi it wo directol M Join 
H.ryor*. tetullon with lb. W ie. Jdlggvn) cq the right front. when M, ln p, n *. 
***•*» trim tie re»r Use ni *a- lot to tika its p'a» i. -i* tilUgo. 

•• Traailatrd coneiielj froa *a eitrut freon th* oipy ** the work b lie 
Ori«i.M Puttie Ltfcnry, P.t,Vtjnrv, kindly n^dlal me by Hr. Woii-ai-im Khqd» 
B»bh. 
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Munro never dreamt that Shuj&'-ud-daula would open tho 
attack. After arrival on the 22nd ho made a reconnoitre 
with ionic Held officers, and made up his miod to attack thr. 
enemr that very night between 1 and 2 am, to nuking a 
detour to the south-west and then rouDd the right flank of their 
lines pair the ThotS Nadi." He sent out 6pius to ascertain 
their positions, aod particularly to Gad out where their artillory 
Uy and where tho Wanir’a and Qisitsi ‘All JU^n’s camp* were 
situated. Kc callod up CapUio Joonings awl Lieut. Niohol, 
who had been encamped at Buxar with Major Caro*o from the 
17th Match to the 4ih April that year, and korw the ground 
behind the er.treoohmaots. Caraccioli tells us that Niohol had 
measured (rio surveyed) from too fort to the Thori ; that 
Muaro asked him whether be would undertake to guide 
the army round by tho Tborfi to the rear of tho enemy’s 
line*; and that Nichol agreed to do this, provided the 
iariaraa (couriers ; spies) oould conduct the army from their 
encampment “ acio*s the plain to the nullah " — presumably 
by a rather wide dotour. However, as the spies did not return 
to camp by midnight, Munro made up his mind to postpone 
tho proposed attack for a day. Two of the spies who cams in 
by daylight of the 2jrd reported that tbc enemy had bwu 
under arms ull night, moving their artillery and wading off 
their treasure and women. Muuro went out immediately to 
reconnoitre and ww " many of tho troops under arm?, but not 
out of their entrenchments ”, u and came to tho conclusion that 
they were simply making a feint to attack, “never imagining 
that they would quit thsir lines in order to attack us. ” Major 
Champion telis a different story. He says that when he wont 
out with Monro to reconnoitre they found a largo body of the 
enemy’s sepoys and a ooasidorablo body of horse drawn out of 
their lines at oannon shot distanoo j that ho gareita* his 
opinion to Mnnro that they intended to attack, but Munro 

*• Manni’i evMnoo*. TV* dfaBSB *Mtn» to aim taci^ii aruotn*. 

“ Ciuunptes’* DUiy ud CancdoU. 
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" made some trivial answer and we retired. ” When they 
reached the Grand Guard WTcral of the ecemy'a home came 
near, and many shots were exchanged. Still Monro was so far 
from beliering that they meant an attack that he ordered the 
advanced battalion (i.e. Watte’ battalion then in Naduon) to 
join Harper in tho front to the right. 11 Champion says he 
was very nneisy a: ta«» two battalion* being seat to far 
forward, especially as they were under the direc’ion o! two 
Lieu tenants “and chose very young officers (WatU and 
Harper) The Grand Guard was thon sent. biok to lie lines, 
and Morgan ordered out with bis battalion to the village where 
Watts bad been. While Monro went to his tent to have 
breakfast, Champion, although inviwd to join at breakfast, 
remained on boreeimek and watched development*. Being 
convinced ot their intention, ho went to Mnnro’s tent. Tbc 
latter asked why he had not come to breakfast. Champion 
replied that it was no time for breakfast as a general action 
seemed imminent. Uc begged Monro to come to tho front 
ugkn and tee for himself. Munro immediately went out and as 
s result agreed to recall Harper and Watts. Champion say. the 
enemy were drawing very near the advance guard and there 
were large bodies of them on tho left. He proposed to have all 
the troops under arms, but with difficulty Munro consented to 
have the left wing of iho sepoys turned out and their arms 
grounded. " At this time he waa sure they could never mean 
to attack our camp, bnt only name to look at us.” A gun was 
scut, oat to Morgan’s battalion (iu Nadflon). Champion went 
out again with it and found the enemy vary near in great force, 
bringing up their gun*. Otdsring three or four rounds to be 
llrud and ail kept i n readiness for retirement, be galloped 

** Htrjri (DUrj, pf, 89-10) lb? two bUUIU»» lb. Mrfari 

(dlgum) sol englmcn *»r» *31 oac •> to tlio fro.it of our right it nitr Urn 
rzcD y , ‘ ■*'•«■« US iK«ib!c to llcw oat aid i^in . bat:wy to nmusi tlie c*i, n y, 
iravutoj W-y otter -ooM uttxk as and Uitcding to M>«*t their .| M . i„ 
tUalgV. Jbo battiliooi bad d™-n ap aod tb« poople bcjta So awk 

wbia erdsn irriwd to uurcb to otep itareliUty as fc* eat®. ..n d.-a,-i 0e 
otS of their trio chft. 1 ’ 
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liiink to Munro ud told him. 44 An aidc-dc-camp was than 
despatched to Morgan, with order to retire at once ; and the 
dri-n* Iwu: to arm*. AH accounts agree that Morgan* battalion 
■offered severely in the r retreat. Champion say* it lost 14 
men before Stirling to retire ; that nno company retreated in 
pretty good order, ooveriog the gun, while the remainder was in 
great oocfu*ion. Carsccioli describes the withdrawal in scathing 
terms. Williams tells na (p. 150) the battalion lost upwards 
of 100 men before getting back into tbe lines. Harper makes 
the obvious comment that the retirement was delayed too 
long. 

Harper’s battalion (the " Smith’s ") returned its place on the 
right flank of the rear lino ; and Watts' battalion ("MacLeanY') 
seems to have gone hack to its own position as second from tho 
left in the front lino. Morgan’s battalion apparently (s&s below, 
p. to) came bock to too left flank of the /rent line, cxohaagiag 
places with Trevannion's haltaliou. Lienteuant Mair, who had 
been posted with a riiala of horse in the tope opposite tbe right 
float, according to Csraccioli, seems to have been replied and 
posted with tho rest of his horwe to the rear on guard over tho 
baggage. When t!m troops stood to arms and formed line, the 
front lino bad to move forward a little, to allow room tor the 
e*oood lino to form up, and for the reserve, to take up their 
allotted pcflitioa between the two lines. Delay also occurred, 
according to Champion in getiiog the gone into their proper 
places, largely due to «bo many young and inexperience! artillery 
officers. Meanwhile the enemy’s guns had taken up positions 
within range (sen Caampion’s plat) and were beginning to 
oaunonads and do much damage. The morass to the loft and 
left fioot bumpered their movement, bat according to most 
witnesses their guns were well served and directed, and com- 
mittal great havoc. Munro says the enemy’s ennoonado began 

“ Is awaiiiiiiy l‘:r »piM» «ft%« »•<! it notbrea tv tbe raiktisr in 
which Maora had trotted beetle* snggcitfcns, Cbsmplcn .told probably Jars 
h'm-If directed Moffte to retire forthwith. tU tans have mrsd this lets alioe 
from heavy 
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at 9 *.m, and half an h mr later (Champion says at 9-20) the 
action bee* me geinrsl ; which reads as if their guns had a very 
appreciable start. Champion writes “soon after («'.e. after 9*20) 
the front line was obliged to face and march to the right, to 
give more room for the left wing of the front line to draw up ; 
wc thm kept n sl« w uurob to the front, and we were obliged to 
halt frequently to dirts the line. ’’ Hero perhape he is antici- 
pating events ; bot before reviewing the actual battle it will 
a->ist ibe reader to have a diagram showing the position*, as far 
as can be ascertained, of the various units of (he British fore*. 

With h s report of the 23tli October to the President and 
Council, Munro atiu.bcd what is described in tho margin as 
a “ Plan of ihe Order of oor Army in the Baitle of Buxar 
This is merely a diagram showing the positions of tho different 
units in the lines, and of tho guns in tho intervals and on the 
llanks. Extraordinary as it may seem, this diagram appears 
to tc incorrect in some respects. Broome must have noticed 
this, hecau-e while it is clear that he bad examined Munro’s 
report with its enclosures, his descri| t.!on of the positions of 
the sepoy b.tta'ious docs not (ally with Munro's "plan". 
The latter seems to have been a reproduction (with one variation) 
of the plan I, id down in the orders of the 13 h. In both cases 
" Captain Campbell’s " battalion is shown as po-ted second from 
the left in the rear line, whereas Campbell’s bat talon was not 
with the army at the time.“ Stranger still is it that, while 
Trevannion's battalion is correctly so named in the orders of 
the 13th, in the plan of the order of b.ltlc it is called ■* Captain 
Dufficld’s.” Now John Trevannion commanded bis battalion 
throughout this campaign and fought at it- bead in tho battle. 
Duffleld did not get command of this battalion till after 
Trevannion’s death, more than two months Utter. ,T Again, 
"Captain Wilding's" battalion is shown in Munro’s plan on 
the left wing of the front line. The name of the battalion 
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Diagram showing disposition of Munro'* when the bnttle became general 
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(then the 18(h) waa “ Swinton's,” ** and it* position in tho 
battle seems to hove been on the rijil wing of the front line, 
nstatod by Broome. After collating tin- several aomante of 
the battle -with Williams' scattered references to tho positions 
of the battalions thereat, when ho deal* with the regimental 
histories, it beoomes ovidont that Broome's arrangement m ty 
probably be accepted as tho oorro.t one. All ao.ounta agree 
a* to the position of the European troops, the reserves between 
the lines, and Mair’s Indian horse and Virion's sepoys with 
the baggage and magazine behind the lines. Tha discrepancies 
occur only in regard to the sepoy battalions. Bro-ime •* places 
Trevannioa’s battalion in the rear line, while Williams distinctly 
states “ that it was in the front line, and Manro's diagram 
also shows it (m “ Captain DuflieldV') in tho front lino. On 
the other hand, Broome looites Morgan’s battalion in front, 
while Munro shows it in the rear line. What actually happened, 
possibly, is that Trevaur.iou's Utlaliou stood originally in the 
front line, in accordance with the orders of the 134 b, bat the 
action having oommenood beforo Morgan’s bitialion could get 
back from Nadion, Trovsnuion’s battalion was pushed back to 
the rear Hue, and Morgan's took its pLco in the fro8t lino/ 1 
these two battalions thas exchanging plsocs. The annexed 
diagram, th«D, shows tho probable positions of tho various 
units of Munra’s army, when the action bee i me general shortly 
after 9 am. In the case of the artillery officers, I hnre 
ootured the name* in the positions l* 1 ’ 11 down *hem “» tbo 
orders of the ISth October. The guns are placed as in Monro’s 
" Plan ." The battalion numbers given on the diagram are the 
numbers they bore at the time (under the orders of April 17C*)* 
numbers which they rebuued till 177B. 

rbwitTwartlt* coninswlixg « than, Saiato* hs.il, E l»tui arm In' 
Urn ittaci c*> PsUia. 

•• Uts .Uloreut (p. *H) th« h.H S'nblo'. bsttdioo ‘ h * 

feft tank is areareoUy •« -ip, « it iwnta he hiU Tmtboob • bstaUfc U«t 
Oid this. 

■> WlUuiui., p. 105. 

« Broun" Cist-MUy -rite. ip. *73} that 
Into me imt Sns." Ittubx om1i> to tan th« Kuico lx Us rtum-mi. 

2 Bat. J. 
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It will be clear from the position* of the Wszfr's troipi 
when they first issued from behind their entrenchments 
(»M CIQ on Champion's plan ) that the attnok was aimed at 
Monro's loft ; and bore perhaps occurred the cardinal error" in his 
strategy. Tte water and mad in tho jkil and mora=a rtrrtohing 
aero.* that front and flank were calculated to frustrate the 
attaok, both in respeot of tbo raovoment of artillery and the 
operations of cavalry, in both of which arms the Warir was 
overwhelmingly snporior. The texture of the soil oa that aide, 
containing as it does a large proportion of clay, approaching 
the nature of " bluck oottoa soil ” a little further on, 
produces a viscous, sticky m id after heavy rain. Whereas on 
Monro’s right, towards the hank of the Ganges, the anil 
contains more sand, ar.d affords far bettor ground for the notion 
of cavalry. Had tho Wamr attacked in foroe on that side, his 
cavalry, which might Lave been concent rated behind, and screened 
by, the groves on that front, could have been charged more 
suddenly and effectively, aid his guns oonld haro been ran on*, 
behind thorn with compilative case.* 8 Delivered as the attack 
wm, the nature of the ground on Mnnra's left front and dank 
served at a protection to him, possibly saving him from defeat. 

The general action was opened by tie Wazir’s artillery, and 
as many of his guns were of heavier metal than Monro’s, 
they wore able to play opon the British troops the whole time 
they were forming np into lines, a pcooosi which, according 
to Champion, lasted the best part of half an hour. It was 
found necessary to move the front line forward, to allow more 

■ This • the crilieiim el a mere layman, oi coma. Other BilitaVo t‘116 
wfll links tea r*vW tlu abator* at coolral otw the Dinin'-, atth 
their b»»U* for plundie, aid tb« anignmant to lit ctwarlike Deal Stellar 
of ounmarai of th« imjortaat flank no the riser tide. 

“ II... art till aflir the attarka « lha flank end rear that U» kalt-rlu 
at iMraoll cuno Into aeftco. It rmy aft«r from Champon’a plan O..S there 
Vm ck> loom fjr the operetta* of «tre]r/ oc tint fleoh i Uot tb? plin giT<n tc 
IMOOM idea of the kmatloa. 16 may alra be tuV«e*tel that had the WuSr 
wawulraWd hla arlil^ry on tho right Irani, and kept h-rmarUg the rear and 
left with hla nnoeroni and?, tho im. might hare been to.? diffnriot. 
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space betwocn the lino* for tbe wirni lo he drawn op. When 
the lines were formed end order issued to more forward, it wa* 
diwovered that the left flunk ocold not clwr the morass when 
it id ran ned /and the whole front line" had to be marched to 
the right, and then faool to the front again, when forthor 
time wu occupied io dressing tho line*. Aco-rdingto William*, 
all these evolution. consumed nearlj an hour, lie enemy’* cairnou 
and rocket* playing njon the ranks tbe whole time. Thereafter, 
ae it appear*, Monro’* artillery came into action. The army 
wa then ordered to move forward slowly. About this time the 
Wa hit's Mughal and Darrin: cavalry, 6 * which oamo out by the 
right flank of tho entrenchments (fee EE in Champion’* plan), 
emerging from behind the villago and grove or Jagdl.pur, closed 
np, and passing round the south-eastern end of the jhil, oharged 
furioaely open the left rear and flank. “ 1 As soon a* they were 
seen approaching, the rear line “ faced about, and half of each 
of the brtt iliou* on the left of the front and rear line* wheeled 
half round to close the gap between the line*, and Captain Ilay 
raorod hi* reserve* of grenadier* and cavalry to that lUnk in 
*uppjrt. w The assault on the rear line wa* mot by grape and 
musket fire, and doc* not appear to hare been pushed home. 
On the flank, however, the attack was prosed in valiant style, 
and five or *ix of tbe gallant leader* r>de rigbt through the rank* 
of ibe nepoys on to tho bayonets of tho European grenadier*. 
* Had they beea well seconded," write* Champion, " they 
mail .have carried that pert,” Harper al*o refer* to tbi* 
incident, and adds : — “ I fancy hsd but one or two thonssnd of 
the enemy’* cavalry behaved as weH a* those few that attacked 
** GhuUm Dana. 1 esue* find -W. 

Brooms got bis " Kohills csvs'.ry. “ 

•• Accord! eg to GbaUm Blasls. several ehsrg** (ganst-M) were mute *»Je* 
tbs imncUstadincrtonof U16 WaiTr. ArmoUr* to Chsmploa. there were 6wd 
.epsrets attacks, first oo lt>» resr sod tbea on tb. flssk. Csrsockdi »jrs *n* e* 
U. fi.nb, .fUnruds on lit rear WiJIsM* sad HupVi sarocot -v-Od rss* 
ss if *11 cocurrsd la odc gcooret stuck. 

- Putof*,s<*<r<ling»H»rpir. 

it Thus giving effsot to tt« Cltaartl Order o! tbs Ifch OcloW. 
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the Grenadiers ho should have lost the day.” After (his, the 
Dnrrfinl and Mughal cavalry devoted their attention to the 
baggage aid stores at Cburkmanpur in the rear. Th-y 
•omplctcly routed Mail's horse, more than 'J00 strong, who flol 
for protection to the main arm y, scattered the camp-followers 
round by Arjunpur towards Ahirauli, 1 ® and drove Virtue with 
hi* sepoys out of Cliuifuuan^ur. 8 * They then seem to have 
confined their time anJ energy to pillaging the whole of the 
baggage and store*. 

All this whilo the guns with Samru’s and Modes'* brigades, 
which were ufeilfally handle-1, must have hern raking the 
centre and left front ; and with the jkil on that front and 
flank, and the Woiir’a cavalry behind, Monro was practically 
hemmed in on throe aides, as Qhulatu Husain virtually puts it. 
Meanwhile, three batteries of gorr* bad been posted in front of 
Ahirauli and the grove adjoining on the south, covered by foot 
soldiers and a troop under Madec. Firing obliquely on the 
right wing and flank of the British lines, they were doing inch 
injury that Monro decided to detach a battalion from his 
formation to silence thorn. The order was passed by his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Gordon, to Captain Samuel Peak* wl o was in 
command of the lsb Battalion on the front right flank. The 
several accounts of what followed are very conflicting. The only 
thing that seems clear is that Peake, after two attempts, failed, 
and command of the battalion was given to Lieutenant Niehol, 
Aaju&mt-GQneral of tho Sepoys, and Lieutenant Harper was sent 
forward with his battalion in support ; when tbs village of 
Ahirauli and : lhe guns in front of it were captured. 80 But 
another battery further to the south, covered by a large body of 

** Birjifr upplica 'All isfe.-natlcr. ; xU All probably lh« lUWmtct 
OKI. hy WUUmbs (p. t 0 > l Kit - s TMtsmbtr c I oor follower! -ore killed sod 
wuuwMhil-o® An linn ", whlrh would olhcrwW hi dlftfiilt to enAinUnl. 

- Virtu hiwiYor ii*9 o * plaoky stood «illi Kit a*a. *ad radial it*«l51y 
oatUr cO»ci of the gnu cl tin x«r lit*. 

" Hupir'i i'.oxj, though hi raftmMS ha owa ramf, it tin* 

*5* hoWnlUn cAptflr*] tht guts. 
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foot in a covered way,* 1 maintained their ground, till the rest of 
the front right wing, moving forward under Champion, got 
within raDge of grape, when >11 the gum on the right were 
taken, and the enemy's troop* supporting them wore driven hank 
towards their own lift centre. Whatever the details of this 
phase'* of the battle rosy have been, it waa the turning point in 
the action. The advance of the right wing threw tho advanced 
troops of the enemy on that front, not directly west towardi tho 
position occupied by Beni Bahidur'a division, but towards Samru 
and Madec's artillery, forcing them to take np a new position 
further south, and prrhspe also causing Samni and MwWs 
brigades (us Broome definitely states) to shift th ir gronnd. At 
all events, the movements caused some confusion in the Wasir’a 
run as according to Caraccioli’s account. Tho left wing of the 
British, commanded by Major iitibherl, wbioh baii been hotly 
engaged np to this, now pressed fotwird, and tbn right wing 
under Champion converging towards the centre oansad further 
disorder and congestion, In the meantime the 1st and fifth 
battalions under Niohol and Harper, which lad captured 
Ahirauli and the gun* there, bad pushed straight on westwards," 
and reached the ruined houses behind which Beni Bahadur and 
the Shai'sljTBda* were drawn up, apparently quite unprepared for 
au attack. Thoeo were put to flight by a Tolley or two, bat not 
until QbulBm Qidir, the brave leader of the Sbaikhitdae, had 
laid down hi* life with a few staunch compauioua. If wo may 
rely on Gfculim Husain's account, it was the noise made by 
the* volleys that indaccd Shuj&' Quli Khan, to make the plunge 
that changed the advaptagea just gained by tho British into an 
overwhelming victory. The desorption given by tho historian 
•f what happened at this stage is moot interacting and graph! ", 
and though none of the English witnesses make mention of the 
events related, it is supported in no small measure by tho 
memoirs of Cental and Madoe. A concise paraphrase is 
therefore given in the following paragraph. 



Chamjtcc'i diary. 
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Owing to the c»nnonn<iiD-’ by Samra and M&dec'* brigade* in 
front, the raooemve cbarg“» of the Wailr 1 * cavalry [in the Park 
and rear], and tho position of the- fill, with it* deep, r.icky mud, 
prco'nding aoy tnoveromt in that direction, tho British troop* 
became cramptd for want of *p«o*, and their situation became 
critical* 4 In the oircamstanor*, Munro decided to move tiaarmy 
toward* the Ganges, eo that it might go and attack Be-d 
Bahidar’a position." Mo ing slowly in that direction, hi* 
troop* reached the ruined house*, under cover of which were 
drawn np Beni Bahidur an d hia division, the vanguard of which 
wae forme 1 by ShaD* (lie) Ghul&m Qidir with his 3 baikh*nd»* 
of Lucknow. Thcso troop, were taken by *orpri*e. ,# . Qljnlam 
Qftdir did what he could to get bis men into rank, and defend 
the position ; but the steadiness and volley-firing of the British 
•epoye wa* too much for them ; aud their gallant leader and hi* 
brethren were glam. Beni Bahidur then consulted a courtier 
named ObfilibTCh&n a? to what be should do in the ciroumstancee. 
Thu answer given wan : “If ycudesire honour and glory, thin if 
your chacce to aaerifice your life j otherwise it is high time to be 
off/ 1 Beal Bahfcdar solemnly declared he preferred deal h and 
honour to flight s but the aepoys just then coming a little closer, 
be changed his mind and u turned the rein of hia steed from the 
battle-add, " followed by all hi* pwple. SbujV Quli ^n, 
bearing tbe sound of tho volleys fired by ibe British sepoys, 
imagined it- meant that Bern Bahadur was gaining a rietory over 
hia opponents. Apprehending that the Raja moat be forestalling 
him in the honour of orowniog the victory, ami thit he should 
thereby incur discredit in the oyes of the WazCr and other 

•• Tho 'Ibtai lloot gon ft far 01 1: .id th*t »ft.r th» Danird <a»»]rv 
h*l plni.Wr«16b?0Mip»ndh.«.g», tiny brought urns Sngllih vBin ttoj 
hid aparid WW lb* W.*, who In tho Joy of tiolorj (id, rod 'At tMIU-dicia, 
to bo bntta. 

■ It U atj to M 4 how It. oxnbiaotiei of two dioreut toewmrafo, U. 
Maoro'o ihiftiog to the tight to .,*! tho .drancoof tU ririt wUw 

to oofturo iho roc. o» Shot udo «h.! wwe g.Uio« U* rash, ml.Uk.din 
ohwcrw ia tb« Woir‘. r»np 1o tb« roodoiion. 

" • It U ralitod thiy w« . trawl y, .ton,. .art elob Wing throw* .6 
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onlookers, without any further inquiry and with the utmost 
pro capitation, he charged oat at tlo head of his cavalry from 
behind Samra and Madac and atom ihoir front toward* (he 
English army, plunging into part of lie morass. Tbe'rwnlt of 
this nab movement was to stop the fire of Samra and Madec's 
goes, which had been pouring forth a veritable hail of Gro, and 
to expose themielvea and Samra aod Madeo'a brigades to elili 
fiercer fire fron the Briti-b lines, floundering through the 
mire, Shajs ' Qul! £han and the very few horwmtn who stack 
to him become mere targets for the British troops, and they 
eaorificed their lives uselessly. The remainder of his cavalry 
turned back and fled. Their headlong flight demnralixed the 
other troops tba* were still standing their gronnd ; and these 
latter turned and followed the lead given them. The sepoy 
battalions that had fallen upon Beni Bahadur's division piused 
over the antrenehmexts and continued tbeir advance inio the 
\f arir* s camp, where they created such a panio that every soul fled 
helter-dudter, leaving all hie pMccsuooa behind. The perfidious 
Mughal, and Darrinis then alarted lootiog and plundering 
tboir mao tor’s oamp on their own aooount. The Wazir, who bad. 
been confident of a oomplate victory, but had witnessed only 
a partial success, was bewildered at the turn of events. He 
surveyed the changed tceae for a while ; then, when but few 
remained with him, he turned and followed the runaways. 
Everything that waa left fell into the bands of the Batrak. 

About four milei from tbo battlefield, and just two miles west 
of the fort, the small river Thorfi croaiwd the route of the Warir’a 
fugitive army, flowing in a narrow but deep clayey bed ante the 
Ganges. At the time the stream was low, but the mud was deep 
and tenacious. A bridge (or bridges) ** of boat* bad been 

•> Cfcuupion writ® thaftbc thraa Mid**" vhl«b lha .oomy W ov« Ito 
•Inara were brotw and iank by Uoir fttm ,ag to get o*«r. Cwrioli sIm Myi 
tfce brldt# wsj brikra ewio* to O. umber, that croarW orsr it. QhoUm 
Hualn merely B»y* Oat lh. brtige hal bean - brrton " (jaJ .U AibuU UU). 
He <4ce« n:t as)' that thta hid been ioat noire order* r tort by wtwrta* 
to -be bloci ms. iby tbs tvahof (u«iUr», to nitxr leads to tbs iA. a a . that 
•hb crowding wu tba mom. 
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thrown aorca* ; hut ilic bonta ware either pierced by deeig d, or 
(as is mors probable) broken by the weight of tbo congested 
mass of fugitives. i'bo result was appalling. In his report' o! 
the 45th October, Munro wrote that the bridge hwl been brokon 
“ cither by design or accident bnt in l-.i* evidence given in 
1*74 be is reported to have said that tbo enemy "pierced the 
boat*, and sunk them before the rear of their army go*, over, 1 ' 
adding that this was the best piece of generalship Shujl ‘-od-danla 
showed that dny, aa otherwise he woald huvo overtaken the 
Wazir'a army at the Karomnasa, and seemed treasure and 
jewels to an enormous value. This statement appears to be the 
only authority for saying, as Brooms does (followed of curse by 
Malleeon), that Sbujtt '.ud-d»nla, a* soon as he with his treasure 
nnd jewels, together with tho regular brigades, had crossed, 
ordered the bridge of boats to be destroyed. At all events 
Munro was unablo to pursue further, and lairing a guard on the 
east side of tho stream, the troops bivouacked for tbo night in 
the open air noar th: fort, lying on their arras, as all tho tents 
and baggage hal beau lost. Munro himself opprare to have 
remained at Buxar till tho morning of the SJflth. 4 * Iu hia evidence, 
he aaid thit ns ho ha l not sufficient surgeons to dress nnd aesUt 
bis own wounded, he went every day for five days successively 
to over/ mau of the enemy's wounded on the field, and gave 
rice and water to such as would take it, which was all the 
assistance he could give. 

Broome mite* that " on the 27tb, the whole army croaicd 
the Ganges nt Baxar. " Hero agxio he is in error, at Munro's 
Order-Book shows. Toe advance division orotsol , 0 a the 27th 
to tho Koran tad ih side. The serond division crossed ou the 
■29th; and the la*t of the tnops, all of whom had been helping 
to get tho captured cannon into the fort, MlotraJ on the 30th. 
The army marched on towards Benares ou the 31>t. The oxo«. 
ing creme to have taken plaoo at Ihe jhit (still in use aa a ferry) 
between Sarimpnr and Gorindpur. 

•• X old mil slow by lb* fort on tbo “‘t l» loc.lly mp;o*ed to Uto bwo 
conrtractr.1 tmdrr M*Wo w«l«r«. 
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We bare already Been how eye-witnesses may give seemingly 
contradictory amount* of th* same ODotirrenee when viewed from 
different angles. Lei ns now see how this applies to tbe baUlo 
aa a whole. The d. tails of the fighting given above have been 
chiedy drawn from the accounts left by Englishmen who fought 
in the battle, In tho %ac-« J-if* 'a Aiart»* we have a des- 
cription by a man who f.'aght on neither aide, but had special 
opportunities of knowing what went on in tho Wash's camp. 
Generally speaking, Ghnlfim Husain is remarkably impartial 
iii his views on historical events. He always kept a soft corner 
in his hear** for Q*sitn ‘All Khfin f with whom in fact he was 
connected.* 1 While ho entertained high respect for certain 
characteristics of the English, he disapproved of many of their 
acta. He was beholden to General Goddari for ranch kindness ; 
aui when ho wrote his history, tbe Rate India Company was 
super? me in the province where his family estates lay. Prom 
tbe point of view of the Waal's array, I have not «accdf?dcd in 
tracing any account exoopt what is found in the momoira left 
by Gentil and M&lec. As these memoirs have bean published 
in French and are not easily available to readers of thiu Journal, 
translation* of the relevant paragraphs are given below* 

Colonel * J. P. J. Gentil, in his very brief description 
of tbe battle, writes: "After* very stubborn contest, the 
English were completely beaten, and loBfc their munitions and 
provisions, their baggage and tlwir magazine. Mnnro, having 
Icet everything, despatch'd an order to the beats to oome up 
oIosb to tho battlefield as quickly a? possible, the English army 
having no way of retreat exoept by the river. Thu order 
being much delayed in evocation, and tbe Mnghal army, 
instead of actively harassing tbe English and giving them 
no time to recover, having devoted their attention to plundering 
heb camp, Munro, who had lost all, launohoi oat in despair 
*• Hla xc*lnr*« fvlur of in taut of 'ill Vardl Khin. 

” QeuUi »a (ivtn this rath It the VpobIi mb, ia 1778 ; M ate ncelri 
. ilniUr honour in lie hOkmiog ,r«r— iahotli area after their return to tfari 
nulvt laol 
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against tbs division of Beni BahAdur. Tins htlor, tUiiae to 
flight immediately, oarrjed away with him a portion of the 
Mughal army, laden with the spoil of au enemy I it bad jest 
defeated. Through Chi* a:t of despair, Monro became master 
of the Held of battle, which but a fen momenta before ho bad 
thought he would have to quit, 

" The valiant Shuji' Qoli £h»n, seeing everybody in flight, 
flung himself with four brave oompnnioD* upon tbo English 
battalions, being unwilling to survive hi* muster's defeat, 

" Sbujn'-ud-dau'a and Lis brotbers-in-lnw did all they could 
to rally their troops. They loft the field of battle about four 
in the afternoon , with only a few horeemen for escort." 

Colonel Madeo’s equally abort, though rather more snggei* 
tive, aooouut is a* follows s- 

“ Fighting oommenood on both aide* ; but tbo English, 
overwhelmed by uumbera, were forced to give way. Seeing that 
things were taking a bail tarn, they detachel fa battalion with 
two field-pioce* to take possession of a village which would be 
of me to them. 1 advanced with my troops, though mash 
inferior to this battilioa, and fought it so successfully 71 that I 
forced it to retire in disorder upon the main body, which was 
also oonWmpIating retreat, seeing that it was, so to speak, all up 
with it, The ensmy [Le. British] would have liken to flight if 
they bad had means of doing so. There not being, a» a matter 
of fact, any possibility of Bight, they found strength in despair. 
Noticing that the luft wing of our army, which rested on the 
Ganges, was exposed, they attacked it furiously und routed it. 
Encouraged by this suesess, they fell upon tbo rest of our army 
with almost unexampled intrepidity. The NawAb's troop* that 
had been engaged ia pillaging Ihe English camp hod caused 
disorganization iu the array The latter (aio) w took advantage 
of this, and mode renewed efforts : and thus they won the battle 
after hiving lost it." 

” In oaotter plica to tay> b* »»• woosScd by a omsket-sbol it tfaii cuoudar 
sal «al he had lo retrmi. 

- fixing >0. Koglub- 
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It has been said that “ an Englishman never know# wheu ho 
is beaten. " n No impartial critic, however, who pcrusw Monro'# 
orders from day to day and reads his laconic — not to say 
jejuna — account of the battle, is likely to credit him with having 
thought of running away. Flo rai ;ht with more j art ice perhaps 
have been charged, at this period of bis career, with eitremo 
self-oonfidenoe. He might have been defeated ; he bad himself 
contemplated this possibility, Qljuliiin Husain tell# u# : bnt 
defeat to bim meant ertanmoatioo. Stem disciplinarian, ho 
•howod at this time a aool and indomitable spirit. The chief 
troublo to n person seeking to discover the details of what 
actually book place ia that, to read his records, no suspicion wonll 
arise of his troops having enoouotored any appreciable check. 
He never mentions tho Waztr's cavalry having broken through 
the tlar.k lino, nor the roverm mol by the 1st Battalion under 
Peake, nor the complete tout of Miir*» Indian cavalry : and we 
arc loft ti imagine for ourselves bow every scrap of baggage and 
stores behind the Knc« was plundered, fro o the brief "entence at 
the end of his report of the 25th Ooiober, via. “ All the officers 
as well as rayeslf lost all our camp equipage anJ brggago.” 
Champion’s and Harper’s views about the flank attack have 
already bean quoted. Harper adds: “Toe ohnn« w.is more 
than once agaimt us, and I am of opinion tho eepoys wonld not 
have boon able to stand the cannonade five minutes longer than 
they did — whenever they wore ordered to advance, all thought# 
of danger wore laid aside. 1 ' A tribute may justly bo paid to 
tbo discipline and stead inert (*v often factors ia ultimate 
success', shown by all rank# while expoied to an incessant and 
galling fire and to the charges of veteran cavalry during the 
first phases of tbo battle. 

Making every allowance for the strong feelings entertained 
at tbo time by both Geutil and Madee against the Bagliah, we 
must realize the critical naturo of this contort. Wc can also 
understand the stubborn nature of the fighting from the fact 
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that, the casualties were about 12 per cent, of Munto’s total 
forces (at PUsiey they were ouly about 2J [*r cent.). The 
proportion wa* piaoi.iwlly the same in both European nod 
Indian ranks ; and all a i counts agree in coramemliog the bravery 
of both, except in re*pe t of Hair's Ilona, of w1i:bj behaviour 
Harper giver an unfavonrublo account- The most remarkable 
feature of ti>e casualty statistics perhaps is the largo proportion 
of killed and woundol tbut occurred in tne o-ntrea of the linen, 
siuoe uodc of the aco.tlnts chat hire o>me <lo»vn to ns give any 
details of the heavy 5ghting that umst have ooourred on theae 
fronts. I- is possible that the greater port of tl ess cas unities were 
cavra.’d by the Wazir'* artillery. Among tho oBicers, Lieutenant 
Spilebury of the 95:h ltegiaumt aui Ensign Thomp 80 u : ‘ ol the 
Company * Battallion were hilled. Captain Croftcn of tho 
Ot'.Lh Kcgimcnl, Licotcnant Meiuey of the Company’* Battalion 
and Engi-u Shand tho Sepoys were wounded. Major* 
Slibbmt and Pemble, Captain E. Hamilton (Major of 
Brigade), and Captain Gordon nod Mr. T. Hamilton 
(two of Munro’s aidei-de-camp) bad their horse* ahot oodcr 
them- — iu throe of tho cases nbilo Munro was giving them orders. 
Of those *l»iu on the Wazi/’e side, we only learn the names 
of tho two leaders. Shaikh Muhammad 1 Iso (Shujfl' Qoli 
Khnm* 1 end Ohulim QSdir IQian, who foil fighting valiantly. 
We do not know where the European slain were buried. E'o 
monument has survived to mark tbeir reaiing-place. Possibly 
they too lie beneath the Held of battle, not fir from where the 
tombstones of tbeir gallant |opponenti, Mulyauitnad ‘Isn and 
Ghutem Qfidir, are now consei vod by tiro BriiUli Govcrniuent. 

Jan.., acornUr* to Men..*. nput ol tt. X£tl>, bnc H.cSatd la D<CweSI 
•rxt Miles. 

M Brora* »TiUs “Shook IbooU* Klim, mur. gsiwnUy koowo u Mnnh 
Ih*.-” Ui. tmmt was SWhk UakuMMd 1 laa, Bboji* itlW-.intNfU -) Q.11 
Eliln r.it only a tills. 
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ItHfripltont on the tonbitoner at Katlamli. 

(1) 

Yi Allah i 

Huw»' l-b*qf "ii kulln thai-in balik. 



Hiaa qabr inaghfur mabrfr. 

Shahid ta'xl Saivid 
• 

GhuUrn Qfldir allanumm* 

Aghfirhti m 15-joml' alniurniuin 

Sana yak bazAr va yak »ad va haftail ra baft. 

1177. 

(Truncation of above) 

Oh God ! 

God is this e*crlaaliu« (one) and all things arc perishable 



Tiii. ia the tomb of the forgiven and aweptod, 

Tho martyr, the fortunate Saiyid 
Ghulim Qfldir. Ob Gcd 1 

Grant forgiveness to him and to the wholo of tho fnitbfnl. 

Year one thousand one hundred and teveul y-stveo. 

1177. 
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(«) 

Huwa ' I-b.iqi «a kulln ahai-io bslik. 



Hazfl qabr maghfilr mahrfir 



Shahid said Shaikh Mohammad 
• Isa MukhnUh bihi Shuja 1 Gull fUmn 
Allahumma aghfiiha vr* li-jami 1 almuminin. 



Sana yak Laz4r va ynk *ad va luftnd va haft. 

1177 . 



(Translation of above) 

God ia tho everlasting (one) aod all things are perishable. 



This is tie tomb of the forgiven and accepted, 

The martyr, the fortunate Shaikh Muhammad 
• Tia entitled Shujft 1 Qall Btf n 

Oh God ! grant forgiven.** to him and to the whol- of thn 
faithful 

Year one thousand one hundred and r'ventj-seven. 

1177 . 

Not*.— riOTD 'k* -oriiap of tho lueripdjj. it «*I4 «*„, Hfcol. tho Km 
tontutom *ft -sp nine r»r« later, wt,lah mj arcoovt for the elight 
ineecctMy in Utf dita, ■■ the Hijri j«e 1177, noeonflrg to Oanin^ua', UWt ., 
tnied ia Jalj, 17S4, i. a. t V« uon«u bofyte the battle of hour, 




IL— Annual Meeting of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

i:«Tiow of tho work of tho year 192!, by V. H. Jackson. Baa- 
Vice-President of the Society. 

Before I commence tho usual review of tho work of tho 
Society done# the past year, I must refer to the loan which it 
baa suffered by the retirement of my distinguished predecessor, 
Sir Hugh McPherson. He assumed tbc offico of Vice- 
Prccidont at a timo when the scoicty was sorely in Deed of 
rcanimation and individual worker* iu n<*I of encourage- 
ment. Those of ua who have leen oonoerned with tho 
management of the Society during the periol can best testify 
to the manner in which he dir charged hip dutim and to the 
support which tboy received from him. But the improvement 
in the Society's tffoh* during the lost three yean is its own 
testimonial. We oue bira a special debt of gratitude for tho 
active pail which he bos taken in providing a permanent h<uno 
for the Research Society and the Provincial Museum, as 
contemplated in a resolution moved st the inaugural meeting 
of the Society held in January 1915, Since the date of the 
last annual meeting, muob progress bon lw*n nude with this 
scheme. A conveniently ocntrul site hos been chosen on tho 
Patna-Oaya raid near the Radhika Sinha Institute. The plan* 
and design of the building have been prepared by Kai Bahadur 
Bisbnn Svarup, Chief Engineer, in consultation with Lhr 
Museum Comroitlee and the Research Society's Connoil, 
according to whiob suitable accommodation for the Society will 
bo provided in tbc eastern wing. And wo have reocatly learnt 
with much satisfaction that a vote for • tl^i nroessiry funds, 
amounting to £| lakhs, has been parted by the Legislative 
Council, so that it seems certain that by this time next year 
a building worthy of the provinco will be approaching 
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T arming to the special affaire of the Societj iteelf, our 
relation* with the Provincial Museum have already Icon made 
closer by fche appointment of the Curator, Rai Sahib 
Manoranjan Oboab, as our Librari&u. Amongst other valuable 
additions ro 'the Li bnuy, the rerice or illuninated Persian 
manuscript*, purcha^d in Teheran in 1801 and presented by Rai 
Bahadur Ham Ran V ijaya Sinha, requires special mention. The 
reports of the General Secretary and of the Treasurer show 
another small increase in membership, though this is still 
couRiIrrably below the figna* mac he d daring the **rly years of 
the Society's existence ; and on the whole a satisfactory financial 
position. Thanks to the geueroos donations of two of our Vioc- 
Patrons, tbo Maknnjadhiraja of Dsrbhaoga and tbc Maharaja 
Bahadur of Hatwa, thu Society bas sufficient funds in hand to 
oarry out two important pieces of special work to which I shall 
again refer ; and I am happy to say that 1 am authorised by the 
Maharaja of Mayarbhanj, oar latest Vico* Patron, to an cornice 
at this meeting that Le will contribute Re, 10,000 fer the 
improvement of the Society's Library. This ? pnblio-spiriteo 
donation is most welcome at the present time, when we arc 
prep«ariog to move into new and enlarged premises, and it will 
help to strengthen the intellwtr.al relations which we are 
establishing through our Journal with the lohoLrly world 
beyond this province and outside India. 

Tne Journal, which continues to be edited by Mr. Jayasw*l 
with the aesiftance of Dr. Bancrji-Saal ri # has fully main- 
tained ite reputation duriog tbe past year. All four issues 
have been duly brought out and contain over 000 pages of 
original matter. Two publications of outstanding importune* 
are BbattaSvSmiu'e commentary on Kau^ilya's ArtharfiUtra 
und the Shahabad Journal of Dr. Francis Buchanan. ' 4 Tbe 
KantiHya-Arkbasdatte/' wrote l)r. Fleet in 1914, “ is a work 
of very exceptional interest and value/' It claims to date 
from the period Sil— 200 B.C., composed by Kaatilys, the 
minister of Chandrsgijpia, the founder of tbo Maurya dynasty. 
Kaotilya is renowned as tho greatest Indian exponent of the 
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art of government, and hie work throw! light on many 
obscure chapters in the eirly history of India. Since its 
publication in 1909, aobolaw in India and outside hivo been 
discussing i la genuineness, and opinion is still divided. 
Between 1900 umJ 1925 four different editions hr Indian anil 
European soholaia, and muacnw «p*.'ial itndice, show the 
keenness of tta interest it has evoked. The publication in the 
Journal of the olddit-known <r word-for-word " commentary 
of BhattaBv&mia, from n tnauuscripi in thi! Madras Govern- 
ment Library, b is therefore beta wel Mined by nil students of 
ancient Indian polity. Begun in the March issue uf 19 i6, it 
is expected that it will be completed in Juuo I92il. Messrs. 
Jajaswsl and Ikn^rji-Sartri Lave consulted ovory available 
record which throws any light on the aubject* and will difousa 
them in a critical introduction. Both text and interpretation 
aeauma a definiteness otbmriac itn]io»ciblo. It is interesting 
to note in this ccnue.tiou that B lUituvSmin corroborate# 
Ur. Jolly's ascription of a knowledge of mercury to Kautilya's 
India, but hi; theory of a consequent late date has perhaps 
to bo revised in view of Sir John Marshall** recent announcement 
from Sfahenjo-Daro — They (i.o. the Indus valley Indians 
of the third Millennium B. C.) were familiar with the working 
of copper, gold, silver and lead, and probably of mereury alao.” 
It is a pity that this valuable text and commentary survives 
only in the b*.h to the 39th AdAfiyoi of the weond AcM&araua, 
or chapter, whereas thorn arc fifteen of the latter. 

In the March issue Mr. Jayaewal records some cow Ijght 
on Hindu Political Science Literature. It is in tho 
form of a commentary, by an unknown author, dated H63 A.D. 
in the reign of Sultan Bablcl Lodi, on Somadeva-Suri's 
Nitivukyimj'fca \t. 10th century A.C.). The maauscrlpt 
from a Jaina library has been publiskd in the JlanHa 
Chandra Digawbttrj Ja\*a Script. The eomnren tutor gives 
the couca of his author with aim* extracts. About thirty 
A these sources are hitherto unknown author# of Indian Political 
Science. The study of politic# *a*oia to have developed pin* 
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puna with that of law from early days, land Digest* of political 
and of law succeeded the ago of original theses in cither 
•object at. much about the same time. Mr. Jayuwal quote® 
a few significant pamget, and cites some important authors 
mentioned in the commentary. 

In the a»me issue, Mr. A. S. Ayyar notice* another 
interesting work on Indian Polity, called the Cidf.<a«iya«- 
JrtkaSiilram, known only from nineteen stanzas in an anthology 
entitled the Suktiiatniikarn, which is still in manuscript in the 
Travanoore Palace Library. The anthology dates from about 
the 12th to ;thc 18th century. The Ckakiuilya* u mentioned 
by Mal'.inatha (c. 1 4th oontury A. C.) The 19 stanzas have 
been printed and evidently formed part of a systematic treatise 
now Icet. 

In sharp contrast to these per* intent and widely-spread 
efforts to ensure ordered government, Mr. Brajendronath 
Banerji’s study of Begum Samro in the Maroh issue gives, 
from aonroes entirely Indian, a dismal picture of the miamle 
prevailing in uppsr India towards the olcee of the 18lli orntory. 
The name of the Brgam’s hnsliand, Walter Reinhardt, 
nicknamed Sombre or Samru, the " base renegndo ” of the 
inscription in the Patna oemeteiy, is familiar to us in oonneotion 
with the atrocious massacres of tho 6th or Ctb and the 11th 
October 1768. Mr. Banerji traces how Samru subsequently 
established the Principality of Sardbana, and how the Begum, who 
was only 27 y«r« old when lie died in 1778, not only piceoedod 
to the administration of bis estate bnt assumed command of his 
armed force* and loyally supported Shah Alam, the Moghul 
Emperor of Delhi against hie enemies. The narrative (tope 
short at a climax in 1788, (hough the Begum herself survived 
it. and died 46 years afterwards in full possession of her estate 
and on good terms with tho British Ruj. Nevertheless, the 
grim story of the acta of tho traitor Ghnlum Qadir and of his 
subsequent punishment by the Mahratta Maharaja Sindhia of 
Gwalior nrrve* as a reminder of the efToote of anarch v and 
U aches its own lesson- 
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Pr. 8 ten Konow gives in the J March issue an interesting 
interpretation of the well-known Tit# tan and 
J"on»° ReU ’ Mongolian BaddbUt formula "On J /an. 

2 /Km " which is specially imparUnt 
in view *of tho feet that ifc belongs to a common Indian 
mentality, particularly dovelopod in 3aivism, end no new creation 
of Buddhism. 

In tho nnrnu issuo Mr. G. Hamdas dhscasscs the historical 
hearing oflaome of the aboriginal nainoii in the Raiunvana, He 
has applied local knowledge of tho south in testing many of the 
accepted derivations of the qdnee and proper 
Ethnography names in tho Rflm&yana, and has shown tho 
obvious inadequacy of such derivations. 
Incidentally he raise* many interesting points about the 
topography of India south of tho Vindhyas in the epic and 
classical ages. 

In the June issue Mr. II. If. Hannah discuss* in bis roper* 
i4 Recent Diaooveries and the Sumerians" the proeent state of our 
knowledge regarding the latter, with special reference to their 
possible Indian origin, aod corridors that tho ovidoooc is 
inconclusive. Though the work of ex&<ivalioa at Mahenjo-Daro 
and Har.ip;:a Jhaa since then Ikco carried further and has beer, 
fruitful in finds of rare importance it ia ►till only in ib« initial 
stage. 

In his paper on Ajanta, Mr. Manuk describes so no of the 
oldest Tniian paintings that have survived 
Fino Art* the vicissitudes of both time and vandalism. 

He draws inslroctivo parallels between 
Ajanta and Wort urn Art, and suggest* tl»t tho reason why the 
work of tho painter and sculptor was .left unfinishod or has 
been deliberately muUTated at A j anti. is that B rah nanism 
reau sorted iuolf over Buddhism. 

In the earn* issue, Dr. Banerji Sastri bringe to light an 
alleged poem by Kalidaai in a Kashmiri 
Literatoro manuscript in Mr. Hunk's auctions. It is 
in Sanskrit, written in Sarala characters. Ho 
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dissusses the authenticity of the toxt, which be consider* to he 
a distorted and incomplete fragment of o longer jwem. 

In the anthropological station Rai Bahadur S. C. Ray has 
drawn attention no the oloio eonoootiou 
Anthropology between Totemiam and Religion An 
intimate relation between a group of kindred 
people aud of a ©!a*s of animals or natural or artificial objects 
is shown to bo an institution known to most primitive peoples, 
and Mr. Ray has verified this among tho Uirh&ra, and Or Aim* 
and Mupdas of Cbota Nagpur. Acoording to these anthropolo- 
gical observations, totemiam is claimed aa an aspect of 
" animism ” or early religion. 

Among uiiiicei lan eons contributions may be mentioned one 
paper in the March Laue on the “Improaaion of Fire Finger* ** 
and two in tho June nunber oa 14 The Cult of tho Pillar- 
godling L'iur Bal<&" and 41 The Deities of Jnlfcar in the district 
of Mongbyr n b j Mr. KnKpada Mitru. Such painstaking 
collection of load legend* is of much value r* affording 
sidelights on sociology and primitive culture. In bis Date* of 
Sanchi Inscriptions Rai Bahudnr Ramaprasad Cban«3a disoutm 
tho question of the origin and classification .of tho B rah ml 
alphabet, livery (rosb Teraioa necosaiLalas an evaluation of 
the new data and a revaluation of the old, 
Epicrapny ejpocUU/ in the fold of epigr.plij, and the 
*tory of the soript-growth of India from Aaoka to the 1st 
century of our ora is jet far ft oin complete. 

Notable progress has been made daring the year as regard* 
the publication of the Buchanan Journals ar.d Reports. In the 
March issue Mr. J. F. W. James' article on the River Front 
of Patna at the beginning of ths 18th century accompanies 
reproductions of two interesting plaar, both dating from Ibl2, 
the year in which,* Buchanan was in Patna. Though drawn on 
crude and unorthodox lines, several of the hon>e* still standing 
along iht river b*nk can be identified on these plan*. 
Mr. Jame* make® it olcor c'iat oone of thes* are Dutoh, a* has 
Ken generally supposed. The oldest English building in Patna 
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itself is the Factory, dating from about 1710, and in Bankipore, 
that now occupied by the Munsifs* Courts, which was built for 
the Commander-in-Chief in 1763*04. 

Ono of fcbe=s plana in reproduced from % photograph of the 
original manuscript Plan of tho City of Pain tin the Library 
of the India Office, which accompanied Buchanan'* Report. 
Though reduced to two-thirds #f the original aisa it shows 
olearly enough all the notoa in Urdu omitted from the much 
more reduced oopy in Martin's K attorn Iadla, whioh is rendered 
almost valueless by tho omission. 

The major portion of Pans 111 and IV of our Journal for 
the current year, which have recently teen published as a double 
number, contain* tho Shakabad Journal, edited by Mr. C. E. A. 
W. Oldham. In hro&d outlines tho arrangement o£ Mr. Oldham's 
edition resembles that of ito predveeifOT, tliat U to say, he has 
contributed an introduction and maps aa well as a eerie* of 
appendices and footnote* to the Journal itself; but the latter 
arc considerably more oopioms and are, as ho himself say*, deli- 
terettly intended for a wider circle of reader*, who sre not 
conversant with Bihar or its vernnculare. 

Doring tho year the Patna-Gaya Journal has been published 
a* a separate f olumo by Governmant, other appendioea and an 
indox, for whioh I nm also responsible, having boon attached ; 
and it is hoped that Mr. Oldham's edition of the Shahatad 
Journal will be similarly published shortly, together with the 
index which he has kindly supplied. 

The only Journal, therefore, which still remain® un- 
published ie that of Bhag&lpcr, including Mongbyr and the 
Santal Parganas. The Journal itself ib ready for the press 
but it stall await* an editor. Though I am perhape in a special 
position to appreciate the nature of the work required, it moat 
be evident to all who have examined and wn|*red the two 
already published, that in order to maintain the standard which 
has been set, the editor must not only be personally acquainted 
with roost of the districts concerned, and hive access to all 
nactfStfiy lefcrcac**, bnt also must have sufficient leisure to 
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undertake I, he work. I trust that it will be possible to announce 
at next year’s meeting that (Inal airangemsnts have been made 
with regard to this Journal, which is in seven! respects the 
moet interest ins of the series. 

As Sir H. McPherson stated hut year, the Society is now 
<n a p tuition Lo eommenae the pnhlioation of a complete edition 
of Or. Hnobaoan'a Reports, t banka to Urn generous donation 
by the Maharaja Bahadur of Hntw*. The Secretary of State 
in Council has recently grunted ua | ermitsioo to copy end 
publish all the portions omitted by Montgomery Martin, 
and in doing so bos suggested that each volume should bo 
VOvidid with an index, and that possibly the Society might 
alvo include reproductions of those drawings wtioh were 
omitted by Montgomery Mnrtin. Theaa suggestions hare 
already been conriilorcd by the Council, and will as far as 
possible bo carried oat. 

We have deoided to publish the complete Reports relating 
to Bihar in their chronological order, commencing with tLe 
volumo on Puroea, which Bnchanan surveyed in 1809-10, and 
following this up with the reports on Bhngalpor, Patna and 
Gaya, and Shahabad, in the order mentioned. It is not 
proposed to undertake the task of adding notes, as in ,tbo 
corresponding series of Journals, and this wo think is a t»sk 
which may well be left to future contributors to onr Journal. 
Hence the work of the editor of each Report will be consider- 
ably lightened, and wo hope that the publications can follow 
one another witluy.it undue delay. 

A oompU-to copy of the extensive omissions from the 
Pumeu Report has been made for ns at the India Office by 
Mi»e L. M. Anstey, and has already rescind India. I have 
undertaken to arrange and eeo thia volume -through the 
pres*. Au the copy of the corrm]>ondiug omissions from the 
Bhagalpur Report, which I took in 1024, is alrnout oomplrte 
Miss Amtcy has now started similar work on the Patna-Gay* 
volume, and we expect to rooeive this also during tho current 
year. 
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The search for Sanskrit manuscript* started in Sir Edward 

„ Gait's time and rigorously prosecuted 

Search for Sanskrit , ** , • ». 

Manuscripts under Sir Ilogh McPherson, is making 

satisfactory progress. The MithiLi 
manuscript* have toon arranged in eight volumes and the publica- 
tion of a descriptive catalogue edited by Messrs. Jayaswal and 
Bancrji-Sfifttri has been entrusted to the local Khadgavilas 
Pr«sa of BsuVipur. The expenses will be met from the generous 
donation of Rb. 10,000 by the Moharmjsdhirajs of Darfchanga, 
announced Iasi year. The first volume with a critic*! introduction 
and an index will le completed witfciu the next month. The 
search Pandit is row carrying on his work at Bhagalpur. A similar 
arm ligament for Oriym manuscripts is nndor crntomplafcion. 

In conclusion, I would like to refer to a paper on the 
Bar&bar Hills which I contributed to the Society's Journal 
in December 1915, A« toi« was taing reprinted for the 
volume containing the Pstna*G*ya Jonrnal, I have taken tho 
opportunity to add a supplementary note b&ned on later infor- 
mation. To that paper 1 had identified the Barabar Hills 
with Gorathagiri, afl mentioned in Uu* Mshfibh&rata, and it is 
now known from tho papers* on the H&thigumpliA inscription 
of K bftrnvola which Messrs. R. D. Baxwji and K. P. JayuswAl 
published in the J ournal two years later, that in the eighth 
year of his reign the army of Kbftr.ivela, the Jain* Rnjj of 
Kolinga, was at GonthsgbL Tho inscription also states that 
in the twelfth year of his reign KhSravela reached PaUliputra, 
where ho reooTcred the trophies which Aioh had removed 
from Kalinga. Hence it is evident that for a brief poriod 
in the second oeulcry B.(J. there must have been close, if net 
exactly friendly, relations between Orissa and Bihar. 

1 haTC suggested, in this supplementary note, that in the 
Bartbar Hills then? still exists a memorial of this connection, 
this being the well-known LomaiaRiahi cave. That is t) sty, 
I believe thU cave was begun under KhOravela's orders, and loft 
unfinished, tho facade at least having been made by workmen 
from Kalinga. Dr. Banciji-Sastri who had accompanied :ne to 
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thf locality in order to examine loo evidence in favour of this 
suggestion, has just returned from a vieit to the Khaodagiri 
Hill* near Bhubaneswar, whore ho has examined the Hathi- 
gainphi with it* inscription, as well as the other caves in the 
immediate neighbourhood. He now supports the theory so 
strongly that I thick it is ono of snfEciont interest to bring to 
the notice of the Society a: this meeting. If eorr««t, it will 
explain the carious differences which haTo puzzled archBoIcgists 
in the pa*t between this cave and the other three Barflbar 
caves, which all boar Adoka's dedicatory inscriptions. These ire, 
in particular, the unfinished state of its interior, tod the absence 
of any dedicatory inscription, ai well ar the exiitonoo of the 
elaborately carved c.lai/yo porch, with which it alone has been 
provided. 




III.— Notes on the Barabar Hills. 

By V. D. Jackson, M.A. (Oxon.). LBJ. 

The following noteg on tlm Loniu<a Risbi oivo, and on tho 
dedicatory inscription of the K&rpa Cbaupar cave, we supple- 
mentary to those contained in a paper which 1 contributed to 
the second number of the Journal in 1015,* and ana based on 
information which was not then available. 

(A) Ms LokmU Riski Cave. 

In Pan II of that jraper 1 described two newly discovered 
inscription* iu Br&hml character, which established an identifi- 
cation of the Bambar Hills with Goralhagiri, the hill mentioned 
in the MahftbbflniU, Sabhft P^rva, Cb. XX. The larger of 
these, which raids GordAagiro, is found on an isolated boulder 
over 100 yards N. W, of the ridge which coutaiis three of the 
four Baritor caves ; bat the other, which reads Gondkigiri 
in characters which accra to be of somewhat later type, has been 
cut on the western face of rhe ridge itself, only dix or Eeren 
yards away from the entrance of tho Loma<a IJisLi cave. 

Two years after this identification of Ooruthagiri was 
published, Mr. R. D. Banorjoe detected the word Gorjrfiagin 
in his imprcFsicn of the Ifalhi-gnmpha inioription of Khira- 
vela (in the Kliamlngiri 11:11s near Bhubaneswar) at tbe end 
of the seventh line. It is now clear from the editions of this 
Inscription published by himself 1 and by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal * 
that in tho eighth year of Xhiira-vela's reign (about 1C5 b.c.) 
his army was os the Barlbar Hills, and four years afterwards 
at Pftlaliputra. The Hithi-gumpha itself and its inscription 
date from the following year. 

This new fact regarding the relations between Bihar and 
Oriitfa in the second ceutory n.c., together with the similarity 

1 J.9.O.R.S.. Vol. 1. P»ri If, Drcoaber 1D1G, p* ISO — m. 

* J.ao Vot III, Part TV, Dumber 1917, pp. 486-407. 
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of the aocond of the two inKrription8 dcscrilxxl in my pipoi 
to Mr. Banerjoo*8 discovery, And its close proximity to the 
entrance of that ouriously anomalous cavo called the T/omaia 
Riehi, render it quite probable, in my opinion, cot ooly that 
ronoh of the xomaina of buildings, fortifications, cto., still 
traceable in tbe neigbloarhood are those of KLara-vels'e anny 
of occupation, but also that the excavation of the Loma^a 
Itiahi cave itaelf was commencxd under bis ordors, and left 
unfinished because for some reason or other whiih is not jet 
known his occupation of Goratbagiri wag soddenlj abandoned. 
This cave, which was evidently intended to resemble iU 
immediate neighbour, the Sudfttna nave, in every reapoct 
internally, is tbe only one of the gevon Bar&bar or Nagarjnni 
caves, vrhiob is unfiniDhed or which beam no dedicatory inscrip- 
tion. The polish of its walla, in the plnoca where these are 
polished at all, in distinctly leu perfect. On the other hand, it 
in tho only one of these caves which posscracs a vrell-ftoished 
and polished ckailya porch, with a frieze of crocodile* and 
elephants. 1 believe that thi* is ihe only example in Northern 
India of tho horse -shoe -gab led type of porch, which is not 
uncommon in the eaves found in Southern and Western India. 
There am exam plea in tho Oriesa oaves, o.g. the Bimi-gutnphfi ; 
and the striking resemblance of the 1 ornate ft is hi entrance to 
that of the Gnutupalle c*vc-tcraplc in tho Kistna dielriot, and 
to tbe fasadc of a modern Toda dwelling, has been noticed by 
Longhnrsl in the Madras Arohieological Report for 1916-17, 
page 31. 

(B) Tke Karrta Ciaapar Deditalorj Ut triplie*. 

In the third section of the previous paper, I discussed tbe 
conditions most favourable for detecting or deciphering indistinct 
inscriptions, with special reference to the inscription of AAokn 
by tho side of the cnlnnoc to the Karri# Chaupar cave, which 
is eo much defaoed that no two authorities agreo regarding its 
proper interpretation. 

Following up the suggestions then made, on the 30th 
December 19*1 I examined this inscription after dark, using 
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a syringe to drench the rock with water and also employing 
a new idea, namely, a petrol lantern to throw a bright light at 
different angles upon the inscription. Under these conditions 
tho improvement in risibility remarkable, and it boesmo 
evident that the inscription had boon out on * flat aud polLdied 
surface, though this is now much weather-worn ; that in oertain 
plaxs damage to the surface was perhaps accidental, but that 
in 0 Q 6 pbc* at litast it was q idoubtedly intentional. 

Each of tho first four lines originally contained ten letter*. 
In the third line the first letter baa been badly damaged and 
is now undecipherable, and the swoon d is not ranch better. In 
the fourth line all the letters after the fourth, k&a, bavo been 
intentionally and completely obliterated, and the chiselling 
extends upward*, probably accidentally, to include the sixth 
letter of the third line, and downwards into a portion of the 
polished surface on which no inscription has evor existed. 

The remaining letters agree generally with Cunningham's 
transcript, eioept the laal two letters of the second line, which 
are certainly not ir.eta; tho fourth letter of this line, tko, has 
a oentral dot just as in the Gotatkayiro inscription, and the 
eighth letter of the third lice is undoubtedly yam instead of ya. 
Tho first letter of the fifth line, which is followed by a svaUiia 
and a sign resembling an upright dagger, which may be 
a (ritula 3 though like *» is TCally «<S. Tho fish mentioned by 
Caddy is below these symbol* and U quite distinct. It potfses- 
sea a well-marked dorsal fin and appeared to be h&adlow, bat 
closer examination in February 1925 has idiown that the stone 
surface within the outline of the head, whiob c m be traced, has 
either chipped off or crumbled away. 

I found no signs definitely confirming Kittoete idea that 
a sentence bad been cut over the doorway of tbU caw, but the 
rook in this region is mnch more wcathcr-wom and parte may 
bavo ^roken away. Polish acts as a preservative. 

In ibe accompanying piitc each of tbo first four lines, as 
Worded successively by Kittoe, Cunningham, Fleet and myself, 
have been photographed and set down in their proper ecquence* 
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Owing to the definite statements of Cunningham, it has hitherto 
been accepted that the fourth ta ninth characters of the fourth 
lice give tbo name of tho Mil, either as Maloti or kkalanii 
pavata, thus resembling Khalatikapavatari which in quite clear 
in the third liiu* of the Viivimitra save inscription ; and that 
the last letter of this line was di, in order to complete tho word 
iin&. If this assumption bo correct, the re-examination shows 
that two facts are clear. Find, that the name of the hill 
in this inscription began with Mo, and that nothing else 
can possibly be deciphered now. Second, that this inscription 
differs from those of tho other are in the Barflbar and Nigar- 
jtini Hills in that it omits the name of the scot to which the 
cave was dedicated ; unless indeed the combination of a iOattHa 
followed by a dagger (or inverted trUUo ?) can be regarded as 
a symbol of the feet of the Ajlvikas, who are definitely aaaiai 
in tho other inscription*. 

Thorc are several considerations, however, which justify the 
suggestion that Cunningham was so far misled by the clearness 
of the fourth letter iha as to imagine the rest of the line. While 
there can ho barfly any doubt that the last letter was tho first 
of the final word dino, there is a missing locative, as Sexurt 
pointed out, in u Maloti pOPota u which oaonot be snpplirf 
from the other Gve obliterated characters in thin line. It will bo 
seen from tho plate that Kittoe, who set down exaotly what he 
eaw, coold make nothing out of these letters. There is no reason 
to suppcee that the general state of the inscription ha* materially 
deteriorated since Kifctoe's time. His version of the second 
letter in the third line, at any rate, agrees almost exactly with 
mine. 

We know that the word Aj\vihek% t which contains five 
letters, occuts in caoh of the other five Baribar and Nigarjuni 
dedicatory inscriptions, and that it h** been intentionally defaced 
in four of them. Is it not probable that the same word 
Ajivikehi oooorred in the fourth !in8 of tho Korn * £haupar 
inscription, whuih has dearly l>oen deliberately obliterated, and 
that this inscription ended with the words syu A kobkd Supi ftkka 
JjivtMi dtta 1 




IV.— The Ajivikas. 

By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastrl, M.A., Ph.D. (0«on.) 

In lie 3th ocntnrr B.C., .India was pasting through a poriod 
of religions enthusiasms. The TJpani|adio Brahma^** were 
laying down rule* of life in the Dbanaasutras. 1 Vardlian»n» 
and Gautama were preaching their reapWtiTo view-pDinta of 
salvation in Jainism and Buddhism. It wa3 at this epoch, 
Goiila* founded Lit met of Ajioikat, noted for their dislike of 
austerities bordering on fanatisiam. By the 2nd century B.C., 
Hie Gnit three had coalesced into Hinduism*— each also wanting 
a separate following, Buddhism specially in Bengal and Bihar* 
and Jainism in Orim.* But the Ajivikas, as a sect, practically 
disappear from history. An enquiry into their doctrines and 
practices as well as their relation to rival creeds may throw some 
light on their ultimate hie. 

Vardbumana, Gautama ond Gofcila were one and all against 
the Br&hmanas.* Taey used the language of and drew disciples 
_ . . mostly from the mass. The Brnhmano 

loosed on and ignored them. In the 
Maury a days (4dh— Snl century B.O.) he lacked politioal 
prestige. At their close, (2nd century B.C.) Patafijnli on 
P&?ini II, 4‘56 quietly sums np with an ironical reference to 
lfeTaninpiya. T Brihinanism absorbs the lessons of five 
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centuries of territorial expansion awl moral conflicts. Hinduism 
caber* in a new ora' and closes the cliaptor to begin another. 
The Ajlvifeaa in torn wttled down as Vaifpava ascelio. in 
popular estimation (Kern. T.A. 20, 86 Iff. ; Buhler I, 20,862). 
But the ioternecine struggle between VardbarnSna, Gautama 



and Gos&la was bitter and abiding. Gautama and Buddhism 
followed a different path. It was a united camp for the uplift 
of the massss xgainit the Brsbmaoas and a r.ew ideal of salvation. 
It aocorded real, if not friendly, noceptance to every opposed 
Buddhism. sort or oreed, chiefly Brshnagism, Jainurn 

and Aji7ika*.*_ It natmiallr reflects current 
conception. It ia interetting to note that to a Buddhist there 
is not much bo ehoosa between a Brihmuna, Jaina or Ajivifcn — 
all " followers of the wrong way” 

(1) ' Ajivi.tanarn viicScAkafayo, 

Ajivtio afinalaro. L 198'17. The Pali Jiitaka. 

(2) ... Fdjaaaie ijlio ... The L‘ugg»Ia-pa6natti. 

(3) Miekchkifiwo ... The Safijutta Nikiya.‘ 

(1) Ijivaka-Mvah ... The Ahguttara Nikftya.’ 

(6) Ajltaiaia* *ta anuailairiio ...Jainbubijlvaka-valtbu : 
The commentary on the Dhammapada.* 

(6) Adr&kfit Ifpoto Jjivaio Chajiavanlan duralo, 1 etc. 



In mott cane the Buddhist text* use the form Sjiroia. It 
is equivalent to the commoner Sanskrit form ajlvita. The 
latter form is also found in MSS. C and O, cited by Norman* 
in his edition of the commentary on the Dhammapada 
D. H. P. V. II. 
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It is obvious from the above tliat while BrilumaplMn ignored 
the Ajivika, Buddhism accepted him u a fact neither better 
nor worse than a Brahmapa or a Jain*. He has no o*ut9 for 
speoial resentment against either an Ajivika or a Jaice. The 
Buddhist inlera Atoka and Paiaratha bestow care dwellings 
on the Ajivikas 1 at Baxfthfii and NBgirjanl Uilh in the *»mo 
spirit as they bnild itupai fat the Buddhists* or order alma 
to tbe BrSJimanos* elsewhere. The later resentment of tho 
Buddhist centered against not the Jain or the Ajivika hut 
the Brfthraarm * 

But the relation is different between Vardharr. fins and Qosala. 
The latter'a anteoedonte* are noteworthy. Son of a profetsional 
mendicant MahVbali nod his wife Bhaddfi, he Baw the light of 
day in the cowshed of the weothy Brflhmapa Oobabnl* at 
S&vatthi. Early in life he met Mahtvlra at Nilandi At the 
sight of respects paid lo Mahivira by the rich, via. Vijaya. 
Apanda and Sudartisan* he foresaw his own vocation. Ho 
approached Mahivira to be accepted ns a disciple. Mabnira 
declined. Qosala “ gave away his clothes, re* sals, sboee snd 
pictures to a Drib map a, shaved off his Lair and beard " and 
got in. He practised asceticism with Muhfivira for si* jesrs, 
but never really relished it. Outaido Kummogima ant tho 
ascetic Vesiyayupa “ with uprated arms nod upturned face in 
the glare of the sun, while his body was swarming with lioe. " 

Qosala goes out of his way to inquire “ nhe- 
Jnlniam. tjM)r |, e WM 4 Mge or a bed of lice. " Tho 
holy men of the Niggantha ordor vrero never 
particularly nqueamish ahout mundane affairs. Their teachers 
iat“ quits naked, with dishevelled hair, in the midst of the 

' Quiliic llill C»r* !uKriftco» HaltueK Cl l, 19X6, pp. uviii. 
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moat disguBting uncleamoee, under a a Led prepared for them ”. 1 
It i* a Buddhist appreciation. But tho Jaina acoount itself 
leaves no doubt : " the mondiexnta, becauoo they never Lithe, 
are covered with uticlaanlinese ; they smet! after it, they smell 
badly they are disagreeable, they are loathsome."' And these 
were the earliest adherents of MaliSvIre.' At any rate Gosiila 
protended that he hid enough of them. The apparent reason 
for separation was WmW, via. Gotfk's theory that not only 
plants but all living being* were oup, able of re-animation/' Qoeila 
dow gave out that he had acquired magical powers, hKXtmo 
a Jins and found his sect of 5 jl vikas — long before bis master 
Mnhfl vin’s Jinahood. Us startnl preaching at a Sivmtthi shop 
of a lav disciple UsUbaii by came. He attracted a number of 
anaeties and established hii theory of 11 the eight Mahinitnitt&a. ” 
Mahavlra strongly disapproved of there doings. In the mutual 
recrimination that followed Mah&vira's chance* 0 f founding an 
all-India religious movement were eeriourly jeopardised, whilo 
tho Ajivikae and their chief draw upon themselves the inveterate 
hatred of every right tliiuking Jaina.” 

This note proposes to trace not the philosophical precepts 
j ^ but the mutual relation of the warring 
tht> J ains ."” parties. Goifila classifies humanity into six 

Bhikkhus 



clswtfs— himaclx at tho top ; 
dhist), ^liggauthaa (Jaina) and Ijiviyas (Gosalins), the good 
who appreciate GcaSla ; ar.d the bid who go against him.’ 
It is olesr that the Buddhists, Jains and Ajivikas formed 
the largest and meet importiat groups of ascetics. 8 But 
Gceala and his sect are sharply distinguished from the 

» 1,'gir.cWl, Tift or I.ytnd o'BtJibo, Vd. 1., pp. 26J-9. 

• JatoK, JcMritj i &if/a. 1L8.S.5 1. 
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<Taioas by their rejariiatfon of the doctrine that setting 
aside a aaiaialla (Gnat Being), tho rest of humanity can 
acquire arhatttip and salvation through acta done by others, i.e. 
vicariooB merit through tbe instructions and exhortation a of 
others. "By thia denial," exclaims a true Jaion, "that fool 
i.e. GteUa, has given a blow to the authority of ■Jinn.’' 1 
An added element of bitterness Iny in the fact that this 
subversive propaganda was carried on by the disciple only after 
air years of cost critic* while tbe master continued hi« for full 
twelvo years. 1 Thus this unclothed anoboiite, who bad 
abandoned his cloth to save bis akin* marshal led his Ajivika 
monks whilo tho Master of tbe faithful was still seeking 
enlightenment* 

The Jaina e-itras ‘ record the Jaina triumph. They took up 
the challenge. 6 " Now u monk who knows (the truth about) 
Mokja should answer them, Le. revilere who nro for oil from 
perfection " (the AjSviknfl). , Mah&vira fold Gosfila that ho acted 
like a thief who hard-pressed by villagers sought different 
daguisos in out-of-tho way places focdly Imagining that be 
would escape detection. * A eontemplaliou of the placid 
Jinakalpas, Arbate and 'RrUiankaras in palntfag* and 
sculpture 10 would hardly suggest such warmth of feeling, 
and much less of language. But tbe Jainas oould b« annoyed 
— " I will hold him ” said Upali u an adherent of Mah&vira with 

1 SnwiijpWa- SalU— rc»»>*>, op. <it. 

• H-raU, BR.B, Vol. l.psg* 859. 

• Pariasi i »'»; cf.Hsntj, Vassal c/Pwiiu*, <[*& *01. 

• Mr* 8. K-wtnoo, TO» Pfflrt (/ JtUim, psg* CS. 

• Jm. 11. nJ.« y fiii Xjiim ami miu, Vol. VII ;•(«• *7 1M. 

• S.3.E., ILV. H7. co. L 

• 83MI®. SiftaJrf Stga, Bfc I. tc. 3, cl, 8. 

• Blajoteii, op. at. psgolHAa. 

• Cxcnumniy, Cal. lad. Cs lUf. Boitn Mat mm. 19M, j agw F.tNa 
I— XXXIX. 

CoIib, Ia4i*cl« Urtit, Pistol 17— S8. 

" H.nly, or. cil. V sg< SN. 
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refereuoa to Buddha, “aa a man who Boiz:e a »hwp by it* long 
hair, and it kick* and itrogglas but cannot get away, or a a a 
toddy-drawer who tiu Of the wticnlated fubctance he uscc to 
•train bta liquor knocking it on the ground that it may be free 
from dirt, etc." 1 Tho human touch gain* in poignancy in 
GoB&t* easily outdoing bin mucb-wroDged teacher in tho use 
of abutita language. 1 Even the mild Savv&nubbui, one of 
M&h&rlrc's disciple*, is movod to protest against snob •han.eit^i 
ingratitude towards his former Master. 1 MahATtra predicted 
dire coneoqueoocs to tbe traitor — from ° bilious fever to f< an 
interminable series of existences^. He exhorted all hia 
followers never to hold any intercourse with the heretical Goafila 
and the Ajlvikas. 4 

From the 6th to tho 3rd century B.C., Buddhism under 
a common leader spread all over India and beyond. Divided 
counsel crippled Jainism at the atari. But the Jains have bad tbe 
satisfaction of knowing that tho onos powerful Ajlvikai survive 
only a* a memory/ 

This Jain-Ajivica hostility one would expect to see 
corroborated in the domain of archeology. Tbe following 
balance deserves special notice. The preasnt Bartbar Hill, 
16 miloa north of Goya, wae .known in the 3nl-2ml century 
B.C.— Dcv&nariipiya (Adoka) — Da4&r»".ba Maury, epoch as 
the Khalatika HilL T In the 6th-7th century 4.C. under 
M a nkh a ri AaunUvarman* it was oallod tho Pravara bill. At 

•rsfj. 

• ll.ro>, UwyadiiS?, For. III. Appsnaix, fkgo 5. 

• itid. pig* «. 

• op tit. [eg. 12K». 

• RwkVUl, op. ,0. AwtcdU I. t *E'* XSS-6. 

•Bwas./.D.L.IL 1 - 80 . 

' Baltoeh. 0 . 1 . 1 . op. gU, ^ 181 . 

• F)r*l, G-f la hacrifU—i, w. 4»50. 3i*'Ab, B. H. I, 1914, t «go 81*, 
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tome stage between the two it bore the name of Gomtha Gin 
as proved by two ineo nations discovered 
GoradhMClrl In>- Jackson 1 ia 1913 and 1914, odo 
criptloD. reading goraU&jiri the other goradia- 

girga. R. D. Ilanuji held that the script of the latter was 
aonthera Brshmi. The re-reading* of the HalhigumphA 
inscription of KhiavoU, king of Kalinga at Udayagiri in 
Orissa, dared in the 2ml century IS. C., brought to light the 
name in the same form and script, viz. geradhagiti, 1. 7. 
" l n (.bo eighth year, he (Kbfira-Veia) haring got stormed tho 
Gorathagiri (fortress) of great enclosure (lit. wall harrier) 
by a great army 

Of the seven caves, two iD the Barab&r Hill and three in 
the Nigirjuni Hill mention the grant of those oaves to " the 
Ajivikas” (a;li'ileli). In three cases the word SjiotkeM hns been 
deliberately chiselled off, every other letter entirely untooebed. 
Who could have done it ? It most have been done by people 
who could read the scrip*, und who had some special cause of 
complaint against tho Ajiviku. Three hypotheses present 
thrmwlves. It was done either (a) by a Hindu, ( b ) a Buddhist 
or (e) a Jnina. (s) According to flullztcb,' it might have 
Icon done under Maukbari A cautavarman who dedicated one 
Ilsrubar cave to K^ana and two Nsg-Jrjual one* to Siva 
and P&rvatL* Hultsech’s virw is nntenable : (•) be assume* 
without assigning any reason that Anantavarroan in the 
6th-7tH century A.C. waa familiar with Atoka BrihinS 
of the 3rd 'century B.C. (if) a Hindu had no special 
grievance against an Ajivikn, who was popularly regarded 
as a follower of VigQu or Kjvna (Kero)*, one of the Hindu 

' J seisin, 3 . D. O. it. 1816, pp. 160 - 17 *. 

• /. B. O. S. 8 , 1918, pt. IV. pp. S66-604. 

• Ibid. p. *78. 

• JTaUucb, C. 1. X, op. ,il. p. uriil. 

• a.pb , ccs. ««0. 

• Krra. 7.4, 20, pp. 861 B- 
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Pantheon i (sis) if anybody, it is certainly the name dtvdtatkpi^a 
Atoka which might be supposed to invite comment from 
a Hindu 1 but this is left altogether unmolested. (4) Tint 
a Buddhist would think of damaging a work of their pious 
king would seem on the face of it improbable. It would be 
an act of sacrilege even if tbero existed a particular anirnnr, it 
is unlikely in its absence, (c) The only alternative left is 
a Jain. The Jain* Ajivika enmity ruakes it almost a certainty. 
The only point to determine is whether it is the act of a stray 
Jain or one who can be localized in history. The HathignmphS 
inscription supplies the answer. Kbaravela a follower of Jina 1 
was at Goradha Gin in the eighth year of his reign, i.e. just after 
the Atoka- Daiaratha time. And as a pious Jains, he attempt ed 
to wipe out old scores by obliterating the hated namo of the 
impostor G cash's Ajivika followers. 

This epigrnpUio evidence of Xhoravela'e visit (o Goradha 
Gin it borne out by the remarkable fagndo of the Loraato R t i 
care. 1 Jackson has sought to solvo the preeent punk * by 
drawing attention to the details in the inltid decorauon 
of animals and its close proximity to the Goradlagiro* 
inscription. In Jackson’s phoiogmpb (see plate) taken in 1925 
there are two crocodiles at cither end — entirely missed by 
Ferguwon. 1 The crocodile design is hardly ever found in the 
North. Like the solitary inscription to its left, tho unique 
Lomas a Rot *“S»de w *‘ b '*• "baracterietic crocodile and 
Case Facade elephant «w/»7 looks like an importation from 

the Sooth. Kb&ra vela's inscription onoe more 
offer* n test and a verification. It lies in the very centre of 
a largo number of caTes with ulmost idntical faqadsoJ The 
details in decoration vary. Instead of elephant* occur lotos or 

1 PiUSj^ co PloW n, 4*50. 

• J.B.OJt.S., 1918, VP. 3S6-C. 

• Bapon, Ci-l. Out. Zmi. V<4 L plate XI, ic. U. 

■ Pteguna. Hut. ltd. a*j Hut. A' tit’, kiwi (Bcrgoi loi 8plo |*J I 
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lions in the sune combination. Hot even the poorest cave has 
t be same structural facade and the orooodilee at either lower end 
arc almost always there. A comparison of the two sites leave* 
hardly a doubt that the Goradhagiri fagsde and inscription arc 
intimately connected with the Udayagiri (Khnravela) inaorip- 
tions and fagades both done by a Jaina who signed his creed in 
tbo mutilation of the letters ‘‘Ajmkehi”. 

The shorn 3nggistion raise* another interesting issue — 
a re-reading of the Bifibsr Hill Karos Chopar inscription. It 
was first lithographed and noticed by Kiltoe in 16, 

pp. 4013:., then discussed by Buruonf in Lotus pp. 7703., 
edited by Son art in La Jwtpfi'o** de PiriAati 2, 2t>93, I -A. 
20, pp. 1633., by Bublor in A.I., 20, pp. 30 1 ff., with Fleet's 
facsimile by Cunningham in tho Corpus Imrriptionun ladiaarum 
VoL I, Plate XVI. From the Plate (•« PI.) prepared by 
Jackson after s careful scrutiny on the spot, it would seem that 
the five broken letters were qnite illegible when Kittoe took 
h» impression. They begin to grow surprisingly dearer in 
Cunningham's stuoewive versions. Beady imagination makes np 
for the unresponsive roulc. Onoe the suggestion is made that it 
stands for Rialatifapaveloii on tho analogy o£ the other ins- 
cription, it is copied and carried on, e.g. WoofnerV Arfoka Text 
and Glossary Pt. II., 1924, p. 82 and Hnltawh’a Corpus Ioscrip- 
tionum Indiearnra, Vol. I. Inscriptions of Atfcka, 1925, p. 182. 
Hultzsrh positively misleads by inserting ten dots before the 
last letter 'di' in line -1 which make this lies appear longer than 
the- preceding three, wl^reas there is actually room for not moro 
then five character*. CnnningLam explained away one Byllable 1 
of Kial/itiiapavalin which could not bo squeezed in. H ultrach* 
takes the fall reodiog for granted and wrestle* wilh tbo mean- 
ing “ms, by me thU pronoun may refer to an unnamed donor, or 
Kama Chopnx with a clumsy change in the construction, to 
Cavo Insert p- *be king himself.” Bat olameincs* olings to 
the mentality tbst forgets thst three thing* 



tlon. 
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are eaaentially important in ovary giant — viz. the donor, 
the donee and the object given (<i). In tbs first ineeription 
" Piyadaai “ ia the donor, “ Ajivikobi" are the donee and "Nigolia 
care” the object of gift. (4) In tbe sewed “ Pivadaai " ia the 
donor, “Ajlvikehi" the donee and “a cave in the Khalatika hill", 
the object ; aa tbe cave hai no special appellation like " Nigohi " 
or later in tho third inaenption " Bupiye ” it ia neowwary to 
deaoribe it thus, (e) In the third "Piyadaai" is tbo donor, 
“ Snpiye cave " ia the object, of gift. But whero ia the donee ? 
Moraovar it is not at all nwesrary even by analogy to insert 
KAalatiiapavatati aa the cave haa a name like tbe first ono and 
d.es not requite further specialization. On the other band, the 
name of the donee must come, both by analogy and to 
oo replete the senae. Jaokson supplies "Ajlvikehi" white tho fact 
that tho letters have become illegible through deliberate chipping 
off i» another argument io support of analogy beitowieg all tbe 
si* inaoribed nave. " to the Xjivikaa ” 




V.— The Meaning of the Words Burn and 
Bonga in Santali. 

By Rov. P. 0. Bodding. 

In the late Dr. A. Campbell's SantalS-English dictionary, np 
to thia time the only Santali dictionary published. 4a r* is found 
separately mentioned three times, noi counting a number of words 
having burn as adclioing prolix. 

The meaning given of tl>e first lorn is " mountain "j the next 
dura is stated to be “ a spirit, an objict of worship. Of. tonga 
the last burn is given as meaning "a religion* festival and fair 
of the seroi-Hindmized Bhniyas ", 

The Ust-mentioned meaning I shall not say anything about; 
il is a vary local are of the wrd, confined to oertuin parts of 
Bihar and not known to tho ordinary Santa! living away from 
the region alluded to. This burn doe* not belong to the language 
as a whole and will have to bo explained as being a special 
application of the word, owing to the locality. 

What I beio with to say a few words about, is tl«e original 
meaning of bur*, and incidentally the origin of tho word bongo. 

As I think Dr. Campbell’* words are to bo understood and 
as they have undoubtedly been understood by an authority like 
Kai Bahadoi Sami Chandra Ray (in his work on the Mo^dss 
and now qnite lately in bis paper Totem i*m ar.d Religion, 1 
published in tho June 102ft number of the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissx Rasaxrch Society), tbc origi nal weining of burn 
should he “a spirit”. In his dictionary Dr. Campbell says: 
"The primary meaning of bit’* is the eame as that of bonga 
»TMs lwt-iwaitonul srtfcle am tlio Imimdiste cause of my writing IhiaartUU. 
I »I» should like to i«y that I am wry; fsr freui la say «*y -idling to eriiidx* 
its 10» Dr. Osmith.U j »e tit s ad s, ud like ifl his frin.de 1 sstasM Bm 
highly sod lisld Mm 
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fq.v,). The two words are often joined together, as boiga bum, 
boiffa being a glo*e on bum. The modern word bokga has bo 
entirely superseded the more ancient iitru, that the present 
generation of Santala are ignorant of its real signification.” 

I oaoc, many years ago, asked my old friend how ho made 
this out; no far as I can remember be had nothing moro to say 
than what is found in hi* dictionary. I am convinced that ho 
wm mistaken, both s« to the original meaning of bum and also 
as to a recent introduction of the word boifu, and I shall in the 
following try to show why I think so. 

I agree with Dr. Campbell that there does net Beem to be any 
reason why we should suppose that we have to do with two 
separate words bum. If this were the o«sc, We should have to 
presuppose two different souroes for two worJs, sounding oxuotly 
alike. This might naturally be quite possihlo j but there is no 
sueh need here. 

We have in Santali one word, bum, which La a got two so 
widely diiforont meanings a a ' a spirit " and “ mountain ”, 
Supposing the word, as we do, to be one and the same, the 
question to decide is, whioh is the probable original meaning and 
how has the one meaning developed into the other. 

Before answerin’ this question there are a few remarks of 
a more general nature to be made. 

As is well known, the name* of persons may be used for 
material objects. A look at a trade prioe-litt will giro any 
number of instances. A few of the names so used haTo bteome 
so oomraon as to be incorporated in the dictionaries, words like 
a mackintosh, a brougham, a napoleon, and so od. We apeak of 
a Rubens, a Titian, etc., meaning not the man, but hie work. 
The name of a person may, for some reason or other, he applied 
to a material object. As we arc here to discus* " a spirit ", it 
might be remembered that the word "spirit" in European 
languages has bcoorao the name of "strong distilled liquor”, 
for obvious reasons. 

If the word barn in Santali originally meant "a spirit ", the 
second meaning of "mountain " would have to be the result of 
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a development analogous to what ba r - just been mentioned. It 
seems difficult; and I cannot cJI to mind any oxampfo of the 
Santali miking «M of (hi* kind of metaphor, and it is against 
the genius of the Santa! language to use the name of a living 
being for anything inanimate* 

Thera w unoiher class of metaphor found all over the world, 
in use in remote antiquity and at the present day ; the above 
mentioned menial proocw is reverted ; the name of a material 
object is used to signify living brings, an individual or an aa«*nibly 
of Such, 

For some reason or other, e.g., to guard the sanctity and 
horonr of a person, to avoid the necessity of bringing a person, 
even in speech only, forward oroot, to have a langible onncreU? 
reality, where perhaps no individuals are known, or no individual 
would be fully representative, whore thsro *3 a number of 
individuals, ami so on, — the place or residence of any cne in power 
or authority, or of persons who work or do baainee* then?, is used 
instead of the person or persons in question. 

We need only call to roiod names like Phanoh (lit great 
house), Mikado (lit aagu t door), the Sublime Porte, Quai 
d'Oreay, Downing Street, Throgmorton Street, Scotland Yard, 
Homo, the House, Temple, Court, Crown, and so on. A largo 
number of similar expressions might he brought forward from 
many languages. 

What especially interest* ua here is that wc among the Santa!* 
also find many examples of a similar way of expressing oneself, 
of casing words ordinarily denoting the inanimate for the an: nat* 
We shall perhaps not find many metaphor* exactly like the examples 
quoted above; but the tendency to make use of poch metaphors 
is there. A couple of example* will show what is found. Lq Hr, 
lit. burnt forest, is a commonly need word for the hint-council. 
The Santals act fire to the jungle at the commencement of tho 
hot season ; during this they have their yearly hunt* where tbo 
whole country-side is supposed to come along (naturally ooly 
men) ; after having haated during the day they sit during the 
night to adjudioato Santal matters; the h Hr i* their tribal 
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High-court. Kulhi duf up 1 , it, stroct sitting, is another word for 
a cooocil, tbo most used Santal word for a Tillage pnnehnyai or 
ether couucil (tboy now also use other borrowed words). Cti&r 
piryfv, lit. the smooth veranda, :• used as a veiled name for a prison. 
If u j-craon hal been bitten by a snake, the general way of 
telling it is to say, that so and sobas heao bnrt by a twig (fours'); 
here, however, the Passive voice is always employed, and the 
expression ia likely due to a peculiarity of the Santals that ahull 
presently be mentioned. 

It should, however, be noted, that the Santa! language does 
not seem to have reached quit© so far as to wholly substitute the 
one term for the other. They will, to mention one peculiarity, 
when making use of these expressions, generally employ the 
plural (about the indefinite, or also literally, many) to signify 
the subject 

There is one peculiarity of the Santala that might be pointed 
out here ; it tenches the matter iliwuMed. 

To a Santal the name of a person seems to be something more 
than it is to us, anyhow at the present time. One's name is the 
property of the pewon concerned, in some way it ia a pa.*t of 
himself and represents him. The mentioning of somebody's name 
may oall the person to ono's presence ; to use somebody's proper 
name may be thought an insuk or be rosenied as a liberty taken 
with him. To make use of the name of one's superior in calling 
him would be considered a gross insult ; to mention the name of 
a dangerous animal within ita possible bearing might bring it 
forward in anger. This is the res wo, why they u«e k*4*c* (a twig) 
for a snake, txf (a hairy kind cf caterpillar) for a bear, 
rtiyiv (a kind of wild eat) for a tiger or leopard, and mala ma i 
(hig girl) for an elephant, when they are in a place where such 
animals might be met. 

Taming to the spirits we find a similar attitude. They may 
s pe*k of and mention these spirits, often in most insulting 
language, so long as a metaphor is used. It the supposed proper 
namo is used, the situation is at cnoe altered j they are at onoo 
possessed by fear. The supposed proper namo of tbs spirit* are 
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not used by the ordinary Santals ; when they have to add roe 8 
them at the time of worship, they use a metaphor. The op a 
may in nme caws n9e a proper name, but even with him it is 
frequently ths name of a plate, the supposed residence of a tonga 
that ia used. If we examine the b’antal names for their botigaa 
we will find that they generally arc appellative of some aort. 

The Santal guru ■ have told that the real name of 3/croA 
their principal national loAfa, ia Life, a word preserved in their 
name for the reinlow (/»/< i ak‘, the Lit* bow), whether the old 
garni aro right in their statement or not. 

With reference to this particular bohga the Santal traditions 
have something to tell that has tome bearing on the present 
argument It is told that the following happened: After the Flood 
(the Santal traditions are uncertain whether humanity was 
destroyed by water or|by fira-rain , anyhow, only one righteou* pair 
was saved , having at Thakur’s order gone into a aave on the Haruta 
mountain) the descendant! of this pair, i.o., all mankind came to 
a place called Saras btja (lit. turmeric plain; bija is flat land 
along a river or a ridge) ; here mankind were divided up 
into rac«s. From ihia country the ancestors of tho Santals and 
related peoples wandered toaoountry called J Q'pi, where they . 
stayed for a long time. Ultimately for some not mentioned 
cause they were nntlle to stay on here and commenced to wander 
again. Whilst they were coming along through forests, they 
(I here give a literal translation of the traditions as taken down 
by the late Mr. Skreferud) ‘reached a tig mountain ( wars* ism). 
Wandering and wandering they became faint and exhausted 
trying to Snd a way across. Aa they oonld not find any they 
said : The bcAga of this mountain has sorely blocked our way ; 
come, lei ns make a vcw, that ho may let ns paia. So they made 
him a vow, viz, “0 great mountain (mar an tarn), if thou wilt 
allow us to pass, we shall worship thoo [toxgawamale, i.o. we 
shall make boAga, sacrifice to thee), when wc have found a 
country. '* 0 mother I a short while.afterwards in the morning 
they all at once fonpd a way to crews and saw the ana rising in 
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the oarly morning j uwiererise whilst they were frying to find 
a way across, the non had been very late in rising.' 

Prom this time on, they tell, the ancestors of the people 
commenced to worship M*rak luru, a* will have heen f**n, the 
unnamed spirit of the big mountain mentioned in the traditions. 
Up tothk time the ancestors kid worshipped only Tiaiwr: from 
then on they commenced to worship Mgat. We shall not 
discuss this matter here, only mention that I the present-day 
Santala Tory frequently connect J far ah duru with the highest 
hill or mountain known to them, thus especially with Parcsbnath, 
the big mountain in tho Hazaribagh district of Bihar. 

There is one mom matter that I should mention in this 
connection. The Santa's have a ouiious tradition concerning the 
6c*;ai. Originally they toll, the Mgm did not have their 
abode here on the earth ; they wort living with fi^ur or Cando 
as tho Supreme Being is often called by the Sautols ; they were 
His servants, called g*fct (this is used by the Santalo ne tho 
namo of one of their village officials, tho headman's messenger or 
orderly), and Mm* llum , the spirit now represented by this 
name, was their ohiefj ito whom %kQJtur gave all bis orders and 
explained every with of his. But Mara A bum became 
discontented and rebelled, saying that they were doing all the 
work, and did not even get the name for doing it. One version 
is, that these spirits tried to take the power from XJ^inr. Tte 
result was, that tbny were driven away from T, Spar's presence 
and in hundred thousands cams down hero to tho earth, where 
they settled down in village*, afteT the fashion of man, building 
village on every hill (4srs), and otherwise living in rivers, 
springe, watcrpools, tanks, trees, roots, roake, etc., etc. ; and 
because loves mankind, these spirits have as a revenge 

derided to seduce men to get :hem into their power. 

It is a curious story ; it is unnooeaBary to point out that it 
has tFttcntial features in oommon with the story of tho fall of tho 
angel* as told in the New Testament and in the Book of Euooh. 
A similar story is reported from tho Hawaiian Islands (Dr. 
Hyde in Thrum's Hawaiian Polk Tales) 1 
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The story mentioned confirms the oommon Santal belief 
th.it every mountain or hill (4i.ru) has resident bokyat. Taut 
the above told traditional story gives the name of the loading 
rebelling upirittan horailium does not necessarily mean anything 
more than that the leader baa been identified by lator Santals as 
tho eame aa tbeir pteaent-day principal notional god ling whom 
they call Mara a bur*. 

If we Burn up what boa been stated, it will amonnt to this : 
The San tult believe that beijot arc found everywhere in to them 
suitable places, and Uut every hill is a 4osy«-reeklooie. Whilst 
it is uncommon for theSantal to apply the name of living beings 
to material objects, it ia quite in accordance with bie way of 
expressing himself to dbg metaphors when speaking of spirits. 
If nothing else, fear will make him try to eva-lo the direct 
mentioning cf names. Tho veiled way of expressing oneself 
appeals to the Santal mind. 

1 must confess I do not understand the mental process 
required to be able to make a word originally meaning a spirit 
mean mountain ; and not only that, I cannot understand bow 
a word signifying a spirit should become ithe only general name 
for mountain, and be in constant use in such a meaning, whilst 
the moaning of ' a spirit' ia very far from being the generally 
applied meaning. So is the stole of this matter in SanUli. 

This does not, however, take ne further than to make it 
probable that the original meaning of 4am ia mountain. It 
explains how this word may be nsed, not about spirits in general 
(for spirit, ae distinguished from a spirit, they have the word jiu ; 
they have also special names for special kinds or elaoee of 
spirits), bat about mountain spirits. 

We shall ihcn rea bow bar* is used in Santali. 

As already raid, wo need not trouble with the local use of 
4 k m for a certain Bhnyn festival. 

Burn is the only wonl the Santal language bas for mountain 
in general, especially also for large moontain6. For smaller 
hills, hillocks and mounds they have soveral words, suoh as 4»*gri, 
'jaftoe', rfflayi, to mention them according to tho fixe of tbe 
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hills or hillooh*. None of them oonld be u*ed about mountain* 
in general, a range of mountains or a large mountain. The 
Sanfcile use Sum ianjQm, lit. mountain handle, for the end of 
a mountain, a projecting lower range of the mountain; iuru 
*<*!« is the name for a «m*U valley ; if it is large and broad, 
it may be callod 4ur* tala qM , mauatains-botweai low-land. 

Liko other people Santala distinguish animala, plant*, trees, 
etc, by calling them r mountain— so and so, 1 a tree, etc., 
belonging to the mountain*. It is always 6ara-»ometh;ng, 
never <fu*pri or any other mmo for bill, if the reforonoo is not 
to something found on some particular hill, and then never a* 
a general name. They have a a mountain-crow ; 

bum*pajtar 9 a specie* of mountain-eagle ; hnru a ti bi\\ % 
a kind of snake ; turn rater, s kind of leguminous cultivated 
plant, and to ou. figuratively they speak of burn OTaM, 
mountain vegetable, used about goat'* Bosh, at curtain marriage 
ceremonies. 

Burn is, a* a verb, used in the meaning of growing up, taro 
lum ( iaro means grow) i* a oommoa expression for growing 
into maturity. Ctiru bxru is used in the mgaafog of topfal (tbo 
meaning give by Dr. Campbell of brimful), overflowing, about 
liquid*, i* not known in these parts) ; in the game way can Jo 
tore and condo bum are used ; in these double** bum or boro 
may limply be a jingle to cnr% and condo ; but even if this 
should be so, why should buru bo used, if it did net remind of, 
or oonvey the idea of what i3 high or topping \ 

As will havo been seen, we are everywhere met with tbo 
meaning of maintain or something high or topping. 

We shall now examine the use oi turn in the meaning or 
a spirit. 

Moran Sum has already been mentioned ; it doe* not, eo 
far as I am able to make out, mean 4 a “great spirit 1 , 4 but the 
great mountain \ and metaphorically, * the splri* of, or who has 
hi* residence on, the great mountain \ Significantly enough 
the expression moral bum bongo, lit. tbo groat mountain spirit, 
is alio used, showing that bnt docs not literally mean 
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moon tain. Anj groat mountain may be the auppoeed residence, 
u in actually cbowa by the Santals attaching tho (pint in 
question to tbo largest mountain known to theta. 

UaraA bun ia figuratively also used about the eldest eon in 
tbo family ; the idea underlying is not, that the son is a great 
spirit, but that ho is the greatest one among tbo ohildroo, 
topping above the others. 

The word bun in the meaning of ' a spirit ' is, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, so far a» I know, used only in combina- 
tion with bthga, and always as the second word, and seems to 
•land, not for one spirit, but for a certain chas in general. 
They *»y bohgaka bunko or bang* bunko, spirits and mountain- 
spirits ; but . they never speak of one dare in the meaning of 
one spirit. One never hears an expression, that s.g. one isrn 
has shown himself ; about one bohyu it may be said. It ia 
significant enough, they often mention some burn tonga or 
other, always in tho literal meaning of a mountain spirit. 

Figuratively behga may bo used about the lady of the house, 
tho wife, or about tho bride ; ban is not so used. Thov sp<*k 
of arak‘ leiga ; this ordinarily means the house or family 
gcdllng, but is frequently used about the wifo, tho house- 
spirit. In the same way t/payp Ithga (<fa* yp is the name of 
a large Cat basket sitting in which the bride is lifted shoulder- 
high when she is to go through the binding part of tho 
marriage ceremony, viz. to get tho finds r painted on her forehead 
by tbo bridegroom) ; this is lit . 1 the basket spirit ', namely the 
bride. I have never hoard burs used in stead of bongo in these 
exprwsion*, and the Santals deny that luru it to used. I have 
hoard one single Santol say that he thinks bo may have heard 
orai bur* ; be waB not sure and added that in any caw it was 
very seldom, 

The only possible .exceptions, to which reference was made 
above, are tho following i In a certain linti, a stereotype 
addresa made by the headman of tho bride’s village ’to the bride- 
groom’s party towards tho end of the marriage ceremonies, the 
following passage oecurs i Bit boh fa ban airs mart bapramko 
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durup'laU litriai ntfr'tai'bi joraeista, Lb., the Day -spirit, 
hill the fi»#, the ancestors sitting down, wa (inol. plural) have 
joined together the chain (or what ia chained), that ia to say, 
they have married the couple under the authority and sanction 
of the Day-spirit (the sun representing the Sopreme Being), 
the national godling* and according to the rules made by tbo 
ancestors. The bum may here possibly refer to a certain 
godling (or god lings) called mbfeh turaiio, tlie Fire, the 
Six ; more likely tho expression is a reference to the whotc of 
tie national godlings, as represented by the Etc principal ones, 
in analogy with mif* hr, the fivo persons, used about the 
community, specially also the representatives of the village 
community, in council aaierabled. Hero Ixru is used about 
the bobgot, but taking all into coneidcration, especially also, that 
the principal bthja it called Mar ah bum, it scorns re won able 
lo suppose that b&ru also here is re-ally a mountain spirit or 
mountain spirits. 

The other possible exception is found in the name of a 
Santal subeept, tho hum h«ret > Mamcfi so called. The name is 
connected with tho way in which tiiu particular subsept perform 
their feu si" festival, a particular kind of sacrifice to the sun 
( originally perhaps to the Supreme Being , very seldom per- 
formed ; hut tho ancestors have enjoined on the Santals to 
perform these sacrifices every fifth year, anyhow once in one’s 
lifetime). This partirular bum tire? ju» rim is interesting, as it 
apparently has some traits in common with the human sacrifices 
of the Khonde, only that here no human being is sacrificed 
but a white cock who is torn to picoes ; those who succeed 
in getting a piooe convey this home in a hurry ; it is believed 
to give good crops. I have asked Santals about the meaning 
of this burn ; they all say it :*-a metaphor; the bum is not a 
mountain and not a spirit, for how can yon raise those on end 
( i,ret ’) ? It is simply meant for a pole fixed in the ground at 
tho above-mentional festival. It is not pr*eible to say any- 
thing with certainty about this bum ; tho Santsls themselves 
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cfcny. and have no feeling, that it refers to a spirit ; tie idei of 
something high ^eems to be there. 

If we now examino tto use of the word bongo, we shall find 
that this word in praotiorlly always found in the meaning of 
a spirit. When it is metaphorically used, as mentioned above, 
the reft renc« t« always to somebody, so t> say, playing the 
part of a spirit. Incidentally it might be mentioned, that the 
expression IfUjiv, lit. the bride (or daughter-in-law) spirit^ 
is also used (cf. above do*rQ bongo), There is nothing that 
intrinsically refer* to anything else tiun the spirit* 

All the spirits worshipped by the Mantels (also by their ej&at) 
arc called lotga : if a name is usod, honga may be added as 
a generic term, and often ii added. The only spirit to which 
tbo Saotal gurus will not readily apply th8 name of bongo 
is the Supreme Being, by the old gurus tmllod TUatur Jin, the 
Tkgbur Spirit. He may sometimes be called bohpakortn lcnga f 
the bongo of the bongot, When fle, as ia common cow-a-days 
in spite of the protests of the old purut, is eonfonodod 
with the son or day-spirit, he is also called bongo. Condo bongo 
is common, in the meaning of ron-*pirit or moon-spirit, both 
sun ar.d moon and their children tie stars bciDg believed to be 
living beings. Being constantly used about the rr.oon, bongo 
is now, besides cando , used in the moaning of a rooon-inontb, 
or even a calendar month, the time period shown by the moon- 
spirit. 

Bongo is further used in certain doublewords as an appel- 
lative, in all eases having refcreaco to the spirit*. 

Bongo batQn is used to signify the father's meter (because it 
is the father, or the men who arc supposed to have anyf.hiog 
to do with the bohgai ; the men are the worshippers) ; bong* jwt 
is one of the terrae UFcd for a paternal grandmother (bride's 
father's mother), the same idea underlying. Farther r bongo 
Of cl a bongo house, a tempi (Hindu, Santula having on such), 
bonga betka , a supposed spirit-caused poin in the aide, the 
name of a specific complaint. A number of plants and tre*3 
are called ^pays-wmetliing or other, because -they arc believed. 
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or have been thought, to be tiled by botgat, or in won* way 
to U ©cnnootcd with these or their doing*. There dees not eecm 
to be any great difficulty in explaining these aide-meaning*, and 
I do not thin'* anyone ha* tried to Gnd any other meaning of the 
word than what ha* here been st*tod. 

It might also bo mentioned that now-a-days l&uga is heard 
u»d as a term of abuse in the meaning of a dunce. The boh$*t 
are not ao much thought of by the younger generation, if 
they have are r t»ea anything else than object* of fe ar. 

The result of the examination of these two words is, that 
bonga is the common name for a spirit of tbo S total spirit-world, 
and that burn really and originally means a mountain, but may 
in owrtain circumstance* bo used metaphorically for the same 
•pints, viz. the spirits supposed to have their residence on hills 
and mountains, theso who arc worshipped by the village priest 
(aio as distinguish©*! from those worshipped by the 

iw i wake, the priest who officiates for tho villago in connec- 
tion with the bongas supposed to live at I he back of the houses 
i. e., or the outskirts and the villago boundaries. 

Bsforo closing we shall nay a few Wvrds about what may 
possibly be brought in to support what ha* been stated, from 
other languages, i.e. as regards the two words theroselve*. 

We may look to th* other languages, to the modern 

Aryan languages of India (Santali has borrowoJ very exton- 
avely from the vocabulary of Hindi and in the lout generations 
from Bengali), and to a number of languages found to the cast 
and south-east of India, showing distant but undoubted relation- 
ship with the Mupd* language*. 

First as to b&nga. So f*r as I know, there is nothing 
known to the Sautals about bong* being at any time substituted 
for burn. The Sautals take it to be their own word, specially 
applicable to the spirits they tbsmsclve* worship, Now-a-days 
tbs word if used also about the spirits or godlingi of other races, 
of whom they have heard ; it is used, because they have no 
ether name suitablo for snob or eimilar beings. They may 
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now alas be heard' asking ’of dtko\ l«*ga i, Binda ben 
m a general term ; but they here generally use deb or dibi, 
feeliDg that their own M$a does not quite cover the Hindu 
idea. Whatever its origin, bcnga is felt by the Santali tc be 
their own word. 

The word may possibly have been borrowed ; if go, it mDi . 
have happened very long ago. 

f>6ngi ia a-el by other Hu^a peoples, thus by the Mu? da* 
very much like by tbe Santals, whom tho word hoe not been 
exchanged for some other. As a curiosity It may be mentioned, 
that the Kurkas (Kuris) according to Hislop’a nuto (from 1356; 
used Bokga aa a nomen preprint for males. 

Ii. dreg not seem possible to derive hokpa from an Aryan 
word. Whether a Drnvidian source oould be found, I do not 
know. I bare onco made a note (which I ara sorry I am at 
present unable to verify, because tbe look from which I took it 
has beon lent out and not returned to me) that thero ia iu Hallo 
found a word Mya, meaning aa ignorant fool, loAgt, to run 
away, and btige, the name of the ged of thnndcr and lightning. 
The Kbond name pen for a godling might alao he mentioned. . 

Among the distantly related languages alluded to cfcove, in 
Babiuir (aroording to PonriBbouro. DietiooDaize Babnar-yntncais) 
ia found & word iottfa ( the o i» pronounced like eu in Pronob), 
meaning ‘fatalitf, destir, mauvais ’, alto a word benyai, meaning 
•l'homme, le genre huraain \ and n word boon, • vooer quolque 
choi# aux dmnitdl '. Also in Anamitio some words ore found 
(according to Tafcerd, Diotionarium Anamiiico-Latinunj) « baaj 
lai, nomen montia seilia Sinarum immortalium (lai ia tho camo 
of a plant believed to givo immortality), bay bong, is allum 
volare, bang, umbra (the tones aro different). Tho words are 
quoted more as curiosities than anything else. Dr. St-m 
Konow onco suggest*), that the (iipry word for devil (My) 
pr**siblj is tho same word as tbo SsmUl btnga. 
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So far as bthya is oonoemed, the position seem* to bo as 
stated : bongo is not an Aryan word i a similar word may bo 
found in rome other language) (Dravidian and AuBtroneeian), 
but, connection is doubtfnl. It warns just as pjfeible to take it 
to be a genuine Santal word. 

As regards burn thorn does not seem to be any suggestion 
that the word should not be a genuine Mup«Ja-langnage word. 
Its real morning Laa been shown shore. 

In Man<jari, Ho and other Mupdi languages turn is used about 
mountain, and so far as I hare been able to find out, not about 
a spirit, anyhow, not otherwise than in Siintili. In Birbor tho 
word is used about jungle ; the transition in meaning is not 
difficult. Even in Santali burn is often need about especially 
forcst*cOTe»ed hill*; the change from forest-covered to forest is 
not farfet<hed. As an analogous example may be mentioned 
that Santa!* in Assam u»e 6ir, forest, alwut the praotioally 
impenetrable stretches of high grass, where no tree is to bo 
found. 

In the aboriginal languages of the Malay Peninsula wo 
find in Safeei jfrbo, in Semang^sriw in the meaning of mountain, 
bo or ks hero apparently meaning high or great. In the 
Pangan dialect* we find i**0is, be bow and &*&• in the meaning 
of mountain. With this may be compared Snntali Jiisnw, also 
found in other Monde languages, signifying a white ants’ hill. 

In San tali itself ono might further compare words like 
kurus’ burse' about a crop of pimples, bur batlrsc', abont foam 
or water bubbles. Tbe connection is, howover, doubtful. Santali 
boflffe’, bill, hillock, might also be oompared, and this again 
with Beeisi bukil and buiau, also meaning a hill (probably 
a Malayan word). 

In some Andamanese dialects bonin-ds, bsrin-da, burin and 
are found in the meaning of moon tain ; these word* have 
pomibly little connection with Sertoli. 

The Santali borrowed word burin j cannot he used for 
comparison ; it is Arabic in its origin. 
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Taking all into consideration, what was said about M fa 
may with even more certainty be 6*id about Jar*. It if, ao far 
as can bo §«*n, a genuine Munda word, not borrowed, but 
indigenous, and meaning a mountain. In SanUli the word i§ 
in certain circa instance* used about mountain spirits, Thia ifl, 
however, a metaphor, the residence of a anpisowd being, for the 
redden t liioitelf. 




VI.— Notes on Aryabhata. 

By Saradakanta Ganguly, M. A 

I. Aryabhata's Rules for tho Extraction of Square and 
Cube Roots. 



Aryabhata's rulei for tho eatraution of squire aa<l cube 
root* have given rile to controversy. Rodet maintains' that 
they were meant to apply lo a place- rahe notation, whils 
Mr. G. R. Kaye holds a diametrically oppcsito view. Tho rules 
in question are : — 

“ «trf riqtfai 

kuh, tnx 9JH stli STT<T*nt 'I " 

" wmT? wrer i 

: sfjva: 11” 

Let u* consider these rules in order. In refuting tho con- 
tention of Rodot Mr. Kays apparently misreads 1 the words 
Wirt as urcrg'J^ whioh is grammatically incorrect and 
gives 1 the following translation : — 

“ Always divide the part that i9 not square by twice the 
root of the square, after haring subtracted from this sqnweJ 
part the square of the root r tbc quotient is the root to the 
neat tena." 

This translation violates tho rules of Sanskrit grammar and 
pita on the words va'ga -tri and aiarja »TTJ? interpretations not 
warranted by them. In the original rule the word UPtnfa 
which has its q changed into sj owing to corjnnctiou 
is not in tho accusative case as has bean supposed by Mr. Kaye 
but in the ablative esse. Honoe it ounaot be the objiot to the 
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verb (divide) . If it wore so, way should it be in the plural 
number and what wonld become of the word HTJf ? Tbo* the 
word BlBn^B cannot moan “ the part that is not square it 
moans " from an avurga (non-square) place.’’ The word varga 
has been used both in tbe sense of a square and also in tbe sense 
of a * arga (square) pis**. Ths word* larga and atsrg* hare 
teen ured to mean place* in a previous couplet 1 where we have 
iho statements wfaitfa Btf wrnf BOTTOBtfil, fsss* Bart 
SB BJ? *BiT? SS S WW i f BT {varga consonant, in varga places ; 
,-itarga consonants in sMrye places ; vowels in eighteen places 
— nine in fared places and tho **nio nine vowels in atarga 
places; nine in higher places also). Mr. Kaye i. wrong also in 
reversing tbe order of operations given in the role. 

Tbeocrreot translation would be os follows : 

" Always divide tbe part (obtained) from an atarga (place) 
by twioo tho square root (already obtained) ; if the iquare (of 
tbe quotient) can bo subtracted from '(the part given by the next 
lower) varga (place), the quotiont is (the part of) the root b 
the next place.” 

That this is the meaning o! tho rulo will be drew wben we 
consider the nde for tho extraction of tbe eubo root. Tho words 
supplied in tbe above translation are sujgeatud by the relalire 
terms BjfojW (square root) and irf (square). In Sanskrit, 
implications of this nature are by no mein a unoommon and are 
governed by the principles of grammar. Compare the prinaiplo 
of rgUBlTJ® for this purpose. The role is also an illustration of 
a figure of speech, known as »*TW (yawsia) which, unlike tbe 
English pan, is often used in serious writing ; for, the word 
targa occur- in two different sense*. 

Being a foreigner Rodet was obliged to depend ou * oomtneo- 
tator of iAlatali to understand Aryabhata. Mr. Kayo* consi- 
der* this to bo the basis of Rodet's conclusions whioh are, in 
Mr. Kaye’s opinion, wrong in thia particular rase. Mr. Kay* 
writes : '■ Brahmagupta doc* nc< give any rulo for the extraction 
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of square roote, although he give3 identical!/ the name rule for 
cube root* aa is girca by Ar/abbas*.” 1 The object of this 
lUtotseut is evidently to suggest that the rale on which Rcdct’s 
occclasions are based is a later interpolation. But do such 
suggestion coo bo made with regard to the nlo for tho extrac- 
tion of the cube root, which "applies & stronger argument iu 
support of Iiodet/s contention. The role etatoa some operations, 
but the object is not mentioned. So it Las to be borrowod from 
the preoeding rule. The following is, therefore, the proas 
rendering of the rule 2 

hut* ijiraSW fcftznq 'TH-msl [»mr] 
(HIHTO) HI?: (**) 9TOT4 

(WH V HW) HI: * (ffTtfaf V.) H^TH {WMTll) [**«:] { *3 
*f«) [ BUB TOTHTmt JJiBfl I 

Hero words in brackets [ J have boea borrowed from the 
context aod the words enclosed in brackets ( ) bare been 
introduce! to make the m f»uing dear. 

Tbs following is tho English rendering of tho rule : 

“ Diride the pait obtained from the second agiato place by 
three limes the square of tSo cube root already obtained. The 
eqoaro of the quotiont multiplied by three times the cube root 
(literally, the previonsly olitainod result) should then be sub- 
tracted from the first ogAana place. Lsstly, llie cube of the 
quotient should be subtracted from the next lower yiusa place. 
Then that quotient is the pare of the root in the next place. ” 
Here the place eotiespoDding to the unit 10 ,n whore « is 
an integer or zero is called a gkano plaoe and any other pi ioe is 
called an tig Ann a place. In this xclo the places are clearly 
indicated. A gkaxa place is preceded by two aqkana places 
which may, in their turn, be preceded by a flan a place. Tha 
es predion THTTTWT^ ftWH shows that, when the square or 

onbe root of a number hat been found to any place, tho above 
rules giv* the root to one more place. 
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The rule for the cube root further shews how tho elementa 
of a number used to be written, at least at the time of extracting 
square and cube roots, if not always. Whatever be the 
notation, One meet begin with the largest unite to extract tho 
cube root of an arithmetical number according to t lie role. Tho 
largest ghana dement must, therefore, be written first. 
According to the rule its place is followed by tho uteon/l aflatt* 
pl&co which i* followod by the firet lyiaiin placo. Then comes 
tho y kana clement of the next lower order. It is thus dear 
that tho dement* of a number u^d to bo arranged from left to 
right in order of d<*rc«*Iag magnitude by tho*e who used 
a script written frem left to right. Thus, there is no foundation 
for Mr. Ksyrt remark tliat u there ft not iu any part of 
Aryabhata's work the remotest indication of a knowledge of a 
notation with * place-value* V' 1 Ae an additional argument 
in support of bis view he cites the prevent practice o! learning 
big multiplication tables (including tables of ujuirej of large 
numbers) On the part r.f tho pupils in some of the proviaocs of 
India. " This enormous raoge of table*/ M writes Mr. Kaye, 
f| was a nooosury concomitant of tlw old notation ami its 
survival is a carious phenomenon/** That this oiucluBion is 
cot right is dear from the *Uteiaent of Sir Richard Temple 
who cays that neder the old Iadiau system which still prorails 
In Burma and Tibet " it is not necessary to team by rote beyond 
nine times nino * n and that jn Burmese monastic schools, and bo 
ifi told in Tibet alio. ,f children are not taught to multiply by 
heart brjoodthat point/' 4 So a different explanation will have 
to be found for the practice of learning Wg multiplication Uhl**. 
Why docs Workman's Memoranda Mathematic* 1 (Oxford, 
l OH) recommend the memorisation nf sqnaresof nurobv* ap to 
27 and cubes of numbers up to 12 ? The advaotago of metno- 

» Jot 7. 1007, p. 404. 
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rising big multiplication tables is of courea tba ready utilisation 

of results without going through the proem a matter 

which cannot lie lost sight of even at the present time. 

It will appear from wbat has been stated above th«t in 
applying Aryabhata’s rules for tbo extraction of square and 
cut* loots elements of a number must naturally be arranged in 
order of inereasin g magnitude (i) from right to left by those 
whoso script- ie written from left to right and (it) from left to 
right by thore whose uoript is written from right to left. 1 In 
ether words, it is but natural to expect the inventor of a place- 
value notation to write the digits of numbers in the order 
contrary to thit of bis script. Our modom place-value notation 
has, therefore, been invented by a people with a left-to-riglit 
script. Tima Mr. Kaye does not Mem to be right when he 
conclndee that the " order in which we do write our numbers 

has been imposed on us by a people with a rigbt-lo- 

loft script."* Other arguments than the order of the digits 
must, therefore, be furnished to disprove the Indian origin of 
tbo modem place-value notation. 

II.- Aryabhata's Value of T> (PI) 

Another point of eontrovcisy is Aryabhata's value of fl- 
In the second half of the niotb couplet of Chapter II of bis 
work he says that the chord of tbo sixth pert of the 
circumference of a circle is equal to half the diameter. He 
implies thereby that the circumference must be greater than 
three timr* the diameter. Or, in other words, he takes the value 
of II (pi) to be greater (ban 3. But what ie its approximate 
value ? In the next couplet he gives tjiis value at 
which in decimal notation becomes 3'14 16, In bis 
Uii/ory of G/iet Vatkemaltto, Volume I, page 234, 

' I*i» <onriu»»*» la tana <<jl bj inxiiptlons. Vila Mataaa imirlp" 
Usoof tba you- 102 and loriyin . Tingii lniori|l*oo of tba year 818, in »hi(fa 
bba cbawSara aw Jar* KUreftU tai »ra written fiom rirfl to left. (/.ARB. 
Vo!. XVIII, law. no. 3. Plata. IV A V). Alw aw Pleat, Qufta Iuacrijtinn., 
PUtes II B, IV D, etc. in which a laMo- right ‘crlpt Ua b«n natd. 

* J.AS.R, July, 3*7, p.477. 
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Sir Thom&a Heath remarks, "But the way in which he 
(Aryabhata) expresses it points indubitably to a Greek source, 
'for the Greeks alone of all peoples made the myriad tbc unit 
of the second order ' (Rodet) ”. Aryabhata did not uie the word 
myriad or any of its oorroptod form, but ho used the word 
Sl’g'I (a? r<fa) which is equivalent to the Greek myriad. Was not 
a jut a an Indian unit?. Was it not Aryabhata's aqua re unit of 
the third order ? Did he not ns* the sign of T to indicate tbo 
place oorrcapoading to this unit ? Is this the first occasion 
on which the Quit ayals was used by an Indian ? Was it never 
need before Aryabhata's time ? Did not this unit exist in 
India before Greek civilisation coma into being? A reference 
to the St. Petsriburg Sanskrit Dictionary or any other Sanakrit 
Dictionary will show that the word djnfti was uted in the 
Rose of myriad in tho Bf I' via, Athana Veda, Hthabkdraia, 
Pdtiiai'a Samirit Grammar, all of which were com piled or 
written bug before Aryabhata’s time. The By Teds had been 
oompiled before theGieek civilisation was heard of. Following 
the argument of Rodet or Sir Thomas Heath one might 
suggest with equal force tint the Greek myriad was borrowod 
from LLe Hindus. In tbo ttah&lh&rato there is a story 
of a king of the Turn dynasty, which states that the king was 
given the title of sfutantyi a ( <traanfirq ) for having performed 
10,000 times a jajfla requiring human sacrifice. According 
to the Purdijas n sage who taught 10,001) pupils and supplied 
thorn with free board anl lodging was called a kalapili 
(«»qfs). Would it be •sriously wnteoded that th« ideas 
of ayn^JBoyis and ialapati were undoubtedly borrowed from 
tho Greeks because “ Uie G rooks alone of all peoples made the 
myriad tho unit of the second order " ? Bvea if it he assumed, 
for the sake of argument, that Aryabhata did use the Greek 
unit, how does it establish beyond doubt that the result 
obtained by him and expressed in the Greek unit was borrowed 
from the Greeks I With doe deferenoe to tho opinion of such 
a high authority a9 Sir Thomas Heath it might be stated that 
the way in which Aryabhata expresses his value of TT(pi) points 
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indubitably ta the absence of any foreign influence. The measure 
of the diameter is very significant. Id finding the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to it* diameter why was the measure 
of tbc diameter taken to bo 2 ajnUu or 20,000 instead of l oyuta 
or 10,000 as is natural ? It suggests that the value of the 
ratio was obtained by direct measurement of the ciroumfrrcnoo 
of o circle constructed with a radios measuring 1 ayiifo or 
10,000 units of length. This practical method of measurement 
was employed also to find the square root of 2 at the lime of 
the Ssft.nfifnit. About tha middle of the 6th century A.D. 
it was adopted also by a Chinese mathematician Tau Ch’ung- 
Chib of the Liu-Sung Dynasty "He took a circle of diameter 
10* as equal to 10 feet and obtained for the length of its 
circumference the upper and lower limits 3'1416027 and 
31 +15986 ” with 10 feo! ne tbc unit and thence somehow 
deduced the values Jff and V ■’ Tt " s "‘Othod is not meh 
as could not be hit ujon by a mathematician who, Laving no 
theoretical tn-wna of obtaining the value, had to depend on a 
practical method. So one is not justified in saying that the 
Chinese mathematician oweJ the idea to the Sulvasutras or 
that Irjabhatn borrowed it from a Chine* soureo. At any 
rate it is not possible to suppose that the latter can bo true. 
For, in that' case, Aryabhata would have certainly felt 
curious to oompare hie result with those of the Chinese 
mathematician and given two additional vaiuro of TT obtain, d 
by the letter beeidM a more approximate value than what be 
baa given. 

III.— Aryabhata a loaccuraclo*. 

Capital ban been made of inaccuracies in Aryabhata’s rules 
for tbo volumes of o triangular pyramid and » sphere for the 
purpose of establishing foreign influence on his work. It may 
h« ntated here that the principle of analogy is responsible 
for thope two inaccurate?. Tbo 6r>* balf of a couplet gives tbe 
area of a triangle an half the product of the Use and tbc 
altitude. False analogy lead* to the aune rule for tbo volume 
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of a triangular pyramid if for the haw its area is taken* The 
second half 0 f the same couplet stales this wrong rule. The nilo 
for the volume of a sphere Boems to have been suggested by that 
of a cube. As tie solid figure cule corresponds to the piano 
figure iquare, ao does iho solid figure ifiirt correspond to the 
plane figure circle. If a person boa a epbere and a cube, bo 
usually keeps them on the surface of Uie earth or any other 
horizontal surface. The volume of a cube ao placed oan be 
found by multiplying the arm of the horixontxl central section 
by the square root of the arc*. By analogy tho volume of 
a sphere was t>ken to bo t he product of I ho area of a central 
section and iia square root, ua its central sections are all of tho 
surne area. Mr. G. R. Kayo remarks "The presence of 
• number of iooorreci rule* aide by ride with correct one* is 
signifi cant'’, 1 and suggests that the role, diameter of a sphere 
= V V x volumes which occurs in a Chinese work of the second 
century A.D., " pofiibly aarount u for Aryabhata’s airar.go 
rule.''* It is difficult to soc what connection exists Ixtwocn 
tho two rules. If it he awumixl for the sake of argnment that 
Aryabhata’s rule wan derived from the Chinoso rule, the valuo of 
fi roust have been taken to be ^ which is less than S. But 
Xryabh. ta knew that FT can never b? less than 8 ; for, he says 
that the ehi»rd of the sixth part of the cirouraftroncs of a circle 
is equal to half tho diameter. Hence Mr. Kaye’s suggestion 
regarding Chinoso sonreo Is utterly unfounded. I have not 
thought it worth while U) comment on the abwrd explanation 
of Aryabhata's rule for the volume of a sphere, given by 
Mr. Kayo on a previous occasion*. Tbs prewnoa of correct 
and incurred rules side by side points rather to a different 
conclusion. If the correct rules wore obtained from foreign 
sources, what earthly reason could there be for not having the 
incorrect mles chocked with foreign aid T Wo have a similar 
i'istance in our own times. Professor G. H. Hardy of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, wrote * as follows regarding tho first 

« J fatlsaWfe* (U1B), |»s« S(U • IM, l* e t M. 

• JA.8.D. iMsrcb. lft*), j-gr IB. 

• Jofar., Jvdc 17. 1M0. mw &*> 40b 
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ktter hB rewired from the late Mr. Itainauujan. "The first 
letter he sent me eras Certainly the moat remarkable that I hare 

ever received The body of the letter consisted of the 

enunciations of n hundred or more mathematical theorems. 
Some of the formula wore familiar, and others seemed scarcely 
ponible to believe. A few (concerning the distribution of 
prime*) could ho aid to be definitely false. There were no 

proofs and the explanations were often inadequate One 

thing was obvionB, that the writer was a mathematician of 
the highest quality, a man of altrgi-Uier exceptional abi'ity 
and power.” It was not suggested that,, us some of the formal® 
were definitely false, the others or at leari. the familiar onca 
must have boon borrowed from tho West. On tbo other har.d, 
Profeswr Hardy wrote " His insight into fonnnlw was quite 
amazing, and altogether beyond anything I havo mot with in 
any European mathematician." 

IV.-Aryabhatn’s Solution of Quadratic Equations. 

In ha Bittory of BUmtulary MalktnatM (1021), page 
102, Mr. Florian Cajori writes ns follows: 

" In the Hindu mode of solving quad ratio equations, as 
found in Brahmagupta and Aryabhatta, it is believed that 
the Greek processes are discernible. For example, in their 
works, as in | Heron of Alexandria, ax s +bx=c ia solved by 
a role yielding 

a 

This rule is improved by 8 rid ha ra, who begins by multiply- 
ing the members of the equation, not by a, as did his predeces- 
sors, but by la, whereby the possibility of fraotioiis under the 
radical sign is excluded. He gets 

2<s 

in a preceding page 1 of the Htttory Mr. Cajori h&a made 
a ©Dofuflion between Arvablutfa and Bhfiakaxu. Thy order in 
* Ptg* W, Slid UnA frurn tbo botlou. 
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whioh the names of Aryabhata and Brahmagupta occur in the 
above extract shows that tba ocnfusion is not accidental. Even 
i! wo overlook this fact, the remark made in the extract regard- 
ing Aryabhal.k is aeiotuidod. By solving a quad ratio equation 
of the form ai* *br=e, Aryabhata got the root not only in tho 
form attributed to him and Brahmagupta but also in the form 
attributed to Srldhsrn. In Aryabhata’s work there arc two roles 
depending on the solutions of quadratic equations. The first 
rule gives the number of terms of an arithmetic aeries when 
tho first term, the common difference, and the sum of the scries 
are given, and may be expressed iu our modern notation thus ; 




The second rule gives the rate of interest when the amount 
of a sum equal to the rate at that rate in a given time is known, 
and is derived from tho root in tho form found in Heron as b is 
an even number in this ease. Or, in othar words, Iryabhiu 
tolvta the equation ax* + iit=e and give* the eolation 

In ease we assume, however, for the sake of argument, 
Aryabhata's indebtedeew to Heron of Alexandria for the solution 
of the quadratic equation, credit of improving upon the solution 
should belong to Aryabhata and not to Sridhara. And onr text- 
books on Algebra giving Sridharacbarjt’s method of solving 
quadratic cquationa should be oorreofced accordingly. Bat was 
it diffioult for a matbemstioinn of Aryabhata's calibre, who 
kucw the prooees of extraction of the square root dopending on 
the formula (a + bj^a' + iab + b* to solve the quadratic equa- 
tion by completing the aquare? The ralo for the extraction 
of the square root given in his work at once suggests the opera- 
tions of multiplying the members of the equation axt + irseby 
a and adding (j)* to both aides in order to have a perfect square 
on the loft ride. If a person solves the qnadratio equation 
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without any external help, is it. possible for him to get the root 
in nny other form ? If the answer be in the negative, identity 
of form of the root i» not conclusive proof of the existence of 
foreign influence. 

V.—The Greek Rule Epanthoxna. 

There is no foundation for the statement made by Mr. Kayo 
thst the “ rule known os the cpa*tfo’M occurs in Aryabhata's 
work.'' 1 Bis misreading of a couplet alleged to give the rule it 
responsible for the statement which, if correct, would provo tho 
indebtedness of Aryabhata to the Greek mathematician TLymn- 
ridne o: Barca who was tie author of the rule cpunthtna—" a 
mle for solving a certain set of * simultaneous ample equations 
oonocoting a unknown quantities,”* This rule may be stat'd 
thus: 

IP r + ^ *' = i, 
r=l 

3 + Tr ziOr 

whero r = 1, 2, 3, 'a— I) ; 

a» — J 

r=l 

then z= 

a— 2 

and jir = a, — 1 . 

The couplet iu Aryabhata’s work, supposed to contain this role, 
has boon translated by Mr. Karo us follows : 

" The sum of a aatuin number of terms diminished by eaoh 
term in succession ailed to tie toiolt (italics mj oicx) and 
divided by the number of the terms lew one gives the value of 
the whole " » 

1 * •I'"’ MnlhrmtlUi, ioge IS. »!.i 2,u( a ,d JT«« (JbIj 1916}, jug* l>7fl. 

• cj Orel Slotlmetict, Vd. I. p.gc W. 

• Indian Xatiemxlic. 47. 
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This rendering in English may be expressed symbolically 




r=» 

If S 
and i — rr 

where r = 1 , 2 , 8, 



r=« 



then # 




Evidently this is wrong. The denominator cannot be n — 1 ; 
it should bo *. The absurdity of the rendering in English is 
clear evon to a layman when it is noticed that in the above 
statement the vnloo of tho unknown quantity i involves the 
unknown quantity itself. The shove wrong translation occurs in 
Mr. Kaye's India* Mathematic* which was published in 1WI6. 
In 1908 ho had given a correct, translation of the sine couplet 
in the Journal of the Ariatio Society of Bengal, page 188. It is 
difficult to wc why tbo correct translation has afterwards boon 
changed into a wroog one. The oorrcct translation decs not lead 
to a close resemblance bctwe4*n Aryabhata's rule and the 
ipant&sa a while tho wrong oi.c appears fro do bo at 6 rot eight. 
Tho conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the object of tho 
manipulation is to meet Routt's contention that the reeomblnnce 
between tho Greek and Indian rules is not very olose. 

Tbo two rules are certainly different. In one tbc unknown 
quantities arc found from their sum which is given, and in the 
other the sum of the unknown quantities is found, it being 
unknown. 

Aryabhata is clear in this case and Mr. Kaye's remark 1 that 
it is often difficult to interpret the meaning of his rules ia 
inapplicable not ouly to this case but also to many other otaee 
in which Mr. Kayo hiis made similar mistakes. Thera ie no 
‘ Mian Xsiktvv'irs. j»£e 12. 

2 Be* J. 
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justification for the introduction of the word" added In Ike «iole 
into tLe translation. Replaoe them bj the words win added 
together and you get Aryabhata's rule wliioh may be expressed in 
symbol* thns : 

If 1 — ft = ar , 

where » = r» 
and r = 1, 2, 3, 

r«e 

se- 
re l 

then * n - . 

« — 1 

We, who, unlike tbe anoient muthouatioUni, are fortunate iu 
possessing the powerful instrument of a symbolical language or 
expression, can reduoe this rule to • special oo*e of tbe Greek 
epa*tkerea by introducing a new equation as follows .* 

H. + zm ) = o 

and » + (— r. ) = a . , 
where r = 1, 2, 3, n ; 

r= n 

m» 

r— i 

then i . 

» — 1 

If it be argued that Iryabhafa obtained this rule by changing 
the aigu, u« shewn above, of all the unknown quantities but one 
in the epnnlktma, may wc ask why be considered only a particular 
case in which tbe right-hand morober of the first equation is 
aero while he could have given the Greek epanll e«ta as w'll as 
a more general rule deducible from it than what ho has given ? 
This question was anticipated by Cantor who has given a most 
uncharitable reply to it. The answer constitutes a very serious 
charge against Aryabhata and is evidently the result of 
a deep-rooted misapprehension. Mr. Kaye writes 1 " Cantor 
inuintaica that this is a Greek theorem, disguised in form 
by Aryabhata, in order to conceal his plagiarism.” Although 
Aryabhata’s rule differs greatly in form from tbe Greek 
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cpcithena an] may at the outside be regarded only ns a parti- 
cular case of the latter, they do not heribfa to declare this to 
be a esse of plagiarism. Rut when Muhammad Ibn Musa is 
fouod to give tho value of 11 (pi) exactly in the form in which 
Aryabhata alone has staled it, they hare no hesitation again in 
evading the real issue ar.d emphatically asserting without 
evidenoe that “ it is absolutely certain that Muhammad Ibn 
Musa did not copy this from the nindos. In connection 
with iryabbaU'a rule for tho number of torow of any arith- 
metic aeries Mr. Kaye writes that Diophsatus gives this rule 
in a form " which is identical with'AryabhaU’s formula ciccpt 
that the firat term :8 unity."* If, as is nllegod, Aryabhata 
refrained from giving an extension of the Greek epanHea 10 
(which he could easily have done if be really daluocd bia rnio 
from it in the manner shown above) and gave instead a parti- 
cular case of it in a different form only to conceal hie plagiar- 
ism, it is difficult to see why he gave his formula for the 
number of terms of an arithmetic series in a form almost 
identical with that of Diophantus' formula. A more reasonable 
view would be that Araybhuta obtained these two rules indepen- 
dently of a Greek source. As particular oaads of Aryahha(a'( 
general rule {alleged to be a disguised orm of the Greek 
epantleaa) Mr. Kaye cites two e ram pi » from Diophantus, 
uoti'.ed neither by Cantor nor by ttodet, . nd opines that they 
“dispel all doubt as to the origin of Aryabhata's rale." If that 
be »o, it may be argued with equal force that the existence in 
India of numerous examples alone on indeterminate equation* 
of the first degree dispels all doubt as to the Indian origin of 
the role for the eolation of such oqantioos depending on the 
theory of continued fractions. The absurdity of drawing such 
(conclusion from insufficient data ol this typo was apparent 
to Mr. Kay (i himself who elsewhere writes " Priority of 
etaten^ot of a proposition doc* not nceeaaarily imply its 
discovery.’’* 
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VII.— The Bhanja Kings of Orissa. 

By Poramnnda Achorya. B.Se. 

Though ntUDcrons inscriptions have been discovered in 
different part* of Orieea the mat feral abronology of that 
province has still remained a matter for conjecture. It is 
a matter of deep regret that when t.be ohronology of the Parti- 
liiras of Kanauj, the Pnranjra- of Mfilava, the Cbandclla.3 of 
Jejakabbnkti, the Haibayse of Tripuri, the Pslas of Bengal 
have been fixed, not a single date in tb« history of Ones* 
between iho death or fall of SaftnUa and the accession of 
Anantavarman Cbcxjagahga is definitely known to ns. The 
labours of numbers of scholars, such as tbo lata Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, the late Mr. Manomohan Chakra vartty, Mr. Iliralal 
and others, have produc&l a mass of malerials of whioh no 
synthesis has boon attempted a* yet. On account of the very 
great interest taken in oriental tceeuoh work by Sir Bdwsrd 
Gail, formerly LiontcnanUGcvernor of Bihar and Orissa, 
a very Urge number of copper plate inscript ions were brought 
to light and published iu this journal. These inscriptions 
prove the existence of a number of different dynasties whose 
position in the chronological "calc has not been properly 
ascertained uyet 

The determination of the chronology of Orissa in the 
mediaeval period is bejond tbs scope of this paper. I shall 
attempt to determine the chronology and ike geneology of 
the Bhaflja RniexB of Orieu. The existence of this dynasty in 
the early medisval period was proved by the Bamanghau 
plates of Rapabhafija and Rijabha&ja, tho Ghomaar plates of 
Nctrbhafija, the plates of Vidyidbarabhafijn, the Baudh 
plates uf UaqaLhaDja, eta., whioh were discovered and 
editod long before the establishment of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. The earliest known inscription of 
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tho kings o? this dynasty ia lb* 1 Ghomsar inscription of 
Netfibhaflja which w« deciphered io 1837. Siren then 
numerous other inscriplbu* of this dynasty have boen 
discovered bat all of them are land grants sad incised oa 
copper plates. No stone iraoription of any Bbafija king has 
been edited or described ae yet thoagh ocvoral of them are 
known to exist. Among them, the land grants of n chief 
named Ranabbifijn arc morn numerous than those of uny ether. 

Up to 1917 it was generally regarded that all of them wero 
issued by ono and tbo mine prince, bat in that year Mr. R. D. 
Unnarp staled that there were at loast two Ropabhafija*, Rapa- 
btafija I, the sin of Satrobbnfija, and Raimbharija II, the son of 
Digbbaftja I. Since the publication of Mr. Binarji’s paper 
a number of new lend grants of the Bbafija dynasty bivc been 
discovered, some of which were published ia this journal while 
■even; others of Netrbhanjn, Vidyidhirabhafija and two new 
kings named Yarfobhaiija and J ayabbaiijs, discovered in the 
C! an jam district of the Madras Presidency, have been merely 
noticed by tho AisiiUot Arelawlogical Superintendent for 
Epigraphy of Southern Circle for the year 1017-18. The 
discovery of this mass of dcw materials has msdo it neweesry 
to reconsider the chronology acd the geneology of the Bhaiiji 
kings. 

Among the Bhaeji kings Rapabbafija was more prolific 
in granting land than any other prince of this dynasty. 

Tho following land grants of Ragabhanja are known to ne 
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Among these revert land gmni* of Rnnibbafija tbo entbleuis 
on the seals a e praoiioally identical. Oic ere* non ( and the bull 
being common to all of tbem. In the geneologiral portions 
of tbc inscriptions some difference is notioeablo : — 

A.-*-8inghura plates of R. Y. 9. 

gilibbanja. 

f'atrulhank. 

Ramblmfija. 

B — Tuapitikera plates of R> Y. lfi. 

6atrubbanja. 

Raimbbafija. 

C.— Cbabredharpar plate* of R. Y. 2*. 

fiilibbaftj*. 
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With the exception of ths Bamanghati plain and tbs Baodh 
plutra of K. Y. 6t, tbo remaining fom published land grants 
of Ragabhanja state definitely thut he was the son of Sntra- 
bbafija. Tbc Bamanghati plate on tbo other hand states 
definitely that his father's nari#e was Digbhafij* and 
his grand-father's name Kottabhaiija. There is a radical 
difference in the fi>no of the Bamanghati grant and the 
remaining six land grants of Bapahbanja. The we of tbs 
particolar fortu beginning with the Tense in the praise of Siva 
in tbo 8ingbar* plutss of R. Y. 9 and in the Baudh p'.aUs of the 
year 54, proto* that the kiug or the donor in both of these granta 
in identical and therefore there can be no hesitation in aaying 
that, with the exception of the Bamangbaii plate, the remaining 
six land grants of Rapabbanja worn issued by on# and the same 
perron. VTe are therefore compelled to admit that Mr. R. D. 
Banarji was correct in taking Raosblisfij* of the Bamanghati 
plate to be a different person from the Rayabbafija of tbs other 
copper plate inscriptions. This fact can be further corroborated 
by recently discovered in&riptions. Tbo particular form of the 
land grant udopfcd by Ranabhafijn of the Bamanghati plate of 
Samvat $88 was continual by his descendants ; but it is quite 
different from tbo form adopted by the other Ray abbaBja or 
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Rapabbafija T. In I ho land grants of Rntjabhafija I ibo Icing is 
always men tinned as " KaSili " and addresses tho officers of tbo 
districts u “ YaiiiriaA Maaajati FWayati Sotuditaya- 
ti Cka Tbit is the form of address which wo moot with in tliO 
Hijority of tho Indian land grants. Bat in the Bamanghati plate 
R&aabhufija addresses 11 Tho Icing? with humility ” “ faaunofa 
yraJflh Bkij.aH * Wo find tho same thing in the 
Bamanghati plate of his son Rijabhafija, Tbc similarity in 
tbo form of address in the land grant shows that Rijibhafij.i of 
the Bamanghati plate is the son . of tho hapabhafija of 
tbo Bamiuighati pinto of tho year 288 or Ranabhafija II. 
Similarly in the Khandaikoli p'ates of Nareudr.tlhafija, tho 
Icing addreeaea “Other monarebs with humility Another 
point in common between the Bamanghati plate of Rnpnbhnnja, 
tho Bamanghati plate of Bfijahhnfija and the Ktandadcnli plates 
of Narendrabhifija is that all of ihcm state Uiat tho Icing was 
rceiding in tbc fort of Khijjicbga (modern Khicbing in tho 
Mayo rblmnj State] . The Khandudculi plulo furnishes no with 
tbo following gcncology 

Kottabhaflja. 

Digbbanja. 

Banahhaftja. 

R&jabhafija. 

PpitbviLbafija. 

Narendrabkafijo. 

Mihriraahopidhyfiya Ilara Prasftda §5stri is of opinion tint 
tbc Klioncladeull plate W.".r issued by Rioablmnja. Tbongb tbo 
language of tho grant is arnhiguons it can bo definitely stated 
that the grant, wusof Narcndrabhafija, bewnsc his seal and not 
that of Ronabhaftla is ottached to ibis grant. 

If we go luck to tho remaining land grants of the Obafija 
kings then »e ihall find that Itanubhafiji I and his fath-r 
Sairubhafija were Khpabaa, Le., subordinate chiefs and not 
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BUtming. They do not use the recognised imperial title* but in 
the Baudh grant of R. Y. &4 Rapabhafija I assumes the title of 
Molatija for the first time. Thit iraa most probably the 
beginning of the indeprodinotT of the early Bhafija ruler*. 
Nctfbhaflja, a eon 'of Raijalhanja I, docs not neo tho royal title 
openly in hie Ghamsar plates, bat hn brother’* g mid-ton 
V idy ltd harabhafi ja openly elylo* himself a Mahirdja in tho land 
grant published by Dr. Kklborn. These two plates enable os to 
conet root the following genealogy of the line of Ruiubhailja I: — • 
Silabhafija or Gandhala. 

]*- 

Rapabhaaj*. 

NetrbLafija. DigbWija. 

SilAbhafijall. 

V idyldharabhani a. 

Nettalhafija. 

The Dasapalla plates of Nettabbahja carry this geneology 
one generation further, a* Nottabhafiji was tho eon of 
Vidyudharubhanja. 

Tho now Bhafija plates discovered in the Ganjam district, a 
summary of which has been published in the Assistant Arobseo- 
logioul Superintendent for Epigraphy’s annual repoitfor the yea: 
1917-18, provide ns with two other group* of Bhafija king*. 
Tho first of theso is a grant of a chief named Y&iobhafija. He 
was also a rolex of the Khifijali district bnt hi* ancestors cannot 
beeonneoted with any of tho two group* -of the Bhafija rulers 
mentioned above. Anotlier grant of a chief named Jsyabhsnja 
was discovered in the villago of Antiri in the Chhatrapur Division 
in ^ho Ganjam district. An aooonnt of these plates was published 
by the late Mr. Tarini Charan Rath in the " Utkala S&iiljo" 
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ft month It Oriya magazine published from CutUck. These two 
new grants furnish us with the following geacology r — 

Devabhafija* 

BSyabbanja I. 

Vira 

RSyabhanja II. 



Ya*obhaf.ja. Jayabhafiji. 

Tno characters of the plates of Jajabbunja and Yaiobhanj* 
indicate that these two kings belong to the fifteenth or the 
sixteenth century. Tbeso two land grants were wrhten at a lime 
when the proto-Bengali alpha! e6 of north-eastern India bad taken 
definite fthapo in Bengal and Orisea. Yasobhafija and Jayabhanja 
therefore ruled over Oriwa at* a tim*j when a power of the eastern 
Ganges had declined. The KhifSjalt district, which is the 
ancestml kingdom of the Bhafljas, is mentioned in both of the** 
land grants. 

Another aefc of etpper plates of another Brian j a chief named 
Kanak&bhafiia was discovered in Baudh. Tho characters of. this 
inscription prove beyond doubt that Kanakabhafija lived long 
before Yarfobbafija and Jayabhitija. This new inscription 
provides os with the names of three new kings who cannot be con- 
nected either with tho line of Raijabbafija I or of Ra^abhanjft II 
or of Yadobhanja and Jayabhafija. Tho Baudh pinto* of R&mka- 
bbafija have not been properly edit/d as yet and it is necessary to 
publish a critical text of this reoexd at an early date, Tho transla- 
tion is also very faulty *r.d betrays a regrettable laok of knowledge 
of Sanskrit syntax. This in nowhere better evident than in fche 
translation of the term Fafo-ratiine in l. 4. From this inscrip. 
Uod of Kanakabhafija Mr. B. C. Mazumdar trie* to prove that 
Kanakabhafija wan not connected with the earlier Bhanjas, e.g., 
Ranabbanj* and 6atrubhafija. His surmise rests on two 
supposition! t— 

I. That tho seal of the Baudh grant of Ra^abhaflja is quite 
different from that of the earlier Bhafijas ; and 
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II. " that. Kauakabhafijs, &)o of Dnrjjayabhanja sad grand- 
son of Sohmebhafija, docs not trace the origin of his family to tbe 
egg of a peahen, but states ikin a vague and general way on the 
basis o! jotra tbe name of the family, that tbe Bhanjaa in olden 
days descended from Katy&pa mnni". (J.B.O.R.S.* VoL II, 
part III, page 863). 

Mr. Maxumdar is totally mistaken about the sails of tlie 
Bhafija plates. With ths exception of N'etrUhanja, Viiyfcdhara- 
bhafija end Jnyuhhuij i all othor Bhafija phtos bear the lotus in 
eoine form or tlvs other.* 

Tbe sells of the Bhafija pl»te8 in the Patna Museum are 
described Below in an appendix, as far as tbi y are preserved in the 
Patna Museum. In the second place the crig : n ol the Blufijas 
from Lite egg of a pra’ien is omitted in tho following inarrip- 
tfou; 

(1) Qhuiunr plate of Netrbhafija, 

(2) Orissa plato of Vidy&dnarabhafija, 

(8) Autirigram plates of J&yabbauja, 
ft) Antirigram plates of Yalobbafijt, 

(6) Da-p.lla pistes of Ne^abhafiji, 

yet thia tradition about Iho origin of the Bhafija kings is prcaoot 
in the majority of the grants of Rsnubhaflja I and the 
Ikiminghnti pLte of Rapabhaflja II, Ibo Uamaughuti plate of 
Rfii a bhafija and tbe KhacJadenli plate of IUp.ibhnnja Il’s 
grandson Nntendra'.hafija. It is therefore absurd to think that 
Kaiiak-ilhinja was desoended from another Bhafija family totally 
unconnected with tbe lines of RspJibafija ll and iRanahhufija 
II. Can anybody doubt that NotfbhaSja, NetUbhafija or 
VidySdbarabbiifija ware not demoded . from Bapubhauja 
I and R&aabhanja II? Only one land grant of tho 
Bhafija dynasty is properly dated. This is the Bacran- 
ghati plate of Rapabhanja H. The ns I. are either dated in 
regnal years or are without date*. Tho date of the Bumanghsli 
plate of Ranabhafija II ia the year ?- 8 ' of an unknown era. 
Mr. B. C. Matumdnr is inclined to take this era to be the 
GlOgcya Era and makes the date equal to 1063 A.D. Tnom 
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is do particular objection to this date because the Gsrigoya 
ic*ral has been very extensively Med by tbe Kara-Kcaari 
dynasty of Orissa 

1. Ganjom plates of Dnndl Mabodevi, the year ISO. 

2/ The Kumurang plate cf Dafltlunahldevi, the year 
187. 1 

3. Dhenkanal plates of Tribhuvana-Mab&devl of tbo 

year 160. 

4. Tbo GiPgn king Anatavarman, the year 804. 

5. The Gahga king Hsjendravariuin II, the year 342. 

6. Tbs Qaftga king Derendravarman, the year 254. 

7. The Ganga king Satyavarman, the you S5T. 

8. The Gahga king Devendravartuan, the year 183. 
AoMiding to Mr. Maznmdar’a calculation the Gkhgeya era 
began in tbo year 773 A. D. If Mr. Mazumdar i* right in 
assigning tbe date in tbe Baniangbati plate of Paijalihafija II, 
then Itapabhafija I, the 6on of featrubhanja, will hire to be 
placed in the ninth oratory at the latest. Mr. Maxumdar is 
decidedly wrong in assigning the twelfth century or the begin- 
ning of tbe thirteenth as tbo date of Bapaku Rapabhaflja or 
Ranabhaftja I It is perfectly clear that tbo characters of the 
land grants of lU$aka Raijabha£j» I, hie father Satrubhafija 
and his sons and grandsons are much earlier than those to be 
found in tbe load grants of Ranubhanja II, Rojabhafija and 
Narvadrabhafiju. This foot was affirmed by Mr. U. D. Bsnarji 
eight years ago in this journal in his papor called " The Bhidja 
Dynasty of Orissa ", In fart the majority of mistakes on 
Mr. Maaumdar'l papers and books arc duo to his very unfor- 
tunate loss of eye-sight and hie dependence on scholars like 
Dr. R. C. Mazumdar of tbo Daoca University whoso judgment 
is not yet reliable as evidonood in bis reading of the Safeunaka 
inscription in tbo Indian Museum. 

1 Thi. iUU wKnigtjp r-vl b, l .V HuiuuaUa Poo4* *f tbe Aiokarisjtort 
n^aiUumloa 3»*nt W7-J. n.O.B.8, Tel. V. pp. 544-STy. 
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Kamutbll. it Satnibbifljau R. Y. 15 PUnaMoiicm Ko.90S-Cbn> 



r. J. D. SO. 



kr -lib IV, „ rfa-knol 
in (wo U=o.. Abort !2«d 
tfownatnl Km «na— tefcar 
legtnd boll cosecant. 



Statonfafonpar.l lUftto RapMufij.. 1‘aiiw Mwcim Bo. «16— Sal 
J. H. k O. B. R. R. Y. 9. p*r% trotra— kgtnd In rat 

VI. *6l-&fc Mao — cnaranl mil lb. qi 

•boTt-lobw Uiow. 



Toujailurr 
Soopor. J. 
R-a.n .1 



• B *o. 
187-T7. 



It ) ki?*a Kao.bUljn. Patna Hgran tfo. »4-8f«l 



R. Y. 18. 



broWn-l— 1 to mu lint— 
pokix* d nH cooolaae 



i Chakiadbarsir la 

nyi*. /. B. a 
0. a. 8-, VI. 266- 



warns 



IUv'ka Csgibbtfijs. 

n. t. m. 



KAn^ki BngnbMk. 
U.Y. SI. (?) 



IUn«b* BagaUiilji. 

n. r.ie. 



M» W* 2751- 
8 on, ensAot »od bull coucfeot 
abor« — fj oao lio»— 
lutes Mur. 

Mnsnm >Jo. 6S>>^Bc» 
A&d crcRrvnfc l«m<l 

in ceo lies— ball coudeet 
bolow. 

P«la« ki risers So, »S— dsn. 

Ct4H**% and boll conciaeA 



7 Hailli. R. I. Ilf, 
121-25. 



a Hanaii >XiU (a 

M*yn:bhaoi.J.A. 

S. R- 1971, rt 1, 



BwwogbiAi la 
K«*ttrfeb*x>J. J, A. 
RB.^n.1, 



Y.64. 



Eigabhafijn. 



R^bfetUi*. 



Ko ttfe 



XUIIbtatta. Ke life 
Hoifafcw 



Paia% M^rnn Ml »7-Oo». 
c<*e alorr— >wod in dm 
R^. tof. 

Pintvl bnfxR nrkoowi. — in 
dak wVl( rim of Ictoj nttai* 
rmeiw t, ton «A6»c 
■1 -ot« — liRtid In dm ban— 
tolow foOy Wi—ii lout 

Proant kr*Gan nnlnowo— 
«™«n* >oi bull andnat 
aboro— i-otod In ona'lln*— 



abor»— ligand In ootT lin» 
for, Vnuumtd loUm bdow. 








TM.majA KI3G*. 



Cjjoju. 




10 Oeimrff) in Bit Mihirila VtyaOou. | AiiMw Sodotr of Pnp.1, 
OnDjvn ditinrl, I btaSii. r OkUotts-Uea f'.sclaul 

E. L, IX, J7S-77. I | it i*> lb*. 

IfoKam N<». SI 3— 
I nbiTc-loumH id two 
oil carctnot 



SbahtedCIllt 



DaspalU, .1. R a MehbMt XaM«btu5j* Patoa Huma No. 2754— 
0. II. 8. VI, 376- Lion oeaduM titm-ltpa* 

79. It two Us®. 

B»adti, 3. S. A 0. Kaatintii£j» ... Psion Mo*um So, — 71«« 
B. 8, II, W7-70. la co kn;saaion -a Ihil 



I hare not bean able to examine the sbI of the Sonpur plate 
of an unknown Bhadjn king published bj Mr. B. C. Maznradir 
ir. Epigraphia lndioa, Tol. XI, pp. WK-lGl. Mr. Mazamdar's 
d«oriptioua being inaccurate and unreliable I bare not ventured 
to include hie description of tho seal of this grant ia tho list. I 
am indebted to Mr. R. I), Iknorji, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Sorsey, Eaatc;n Cirolb, for pbotcgrapl* of the nine scale 
published with this paper which wen 1 token from plaster cast*, 
which .he obtained from Kui Sahib Mnnoranjan lihwb, 
Curator of the Patras Museum, for which I am aleo ffmteful to 



the latter. 







VIII.— Mughal Nobility. 

By R. P. Khoalo, M.A., L*.S. 

The great Mughal emperors lived in gorgeous «ty!e. Their 
courts wlipasl in splendour and magnificence the pomp *nd 
display of those of all their contemporaries whose brow* ever 
ached beneath the burden of a orawn Such ostentation was 
maintained at a fabulous cost. They had a locgohaiu of noble- 
men wbo uaol to dance atteodanoe at court Thcso grandees, 
magnificent in themselves, were iu reality parvamin. They 
were adventurous men who lioefesd from different |i»Tte of 
Muhammadau India and Asia in searobof thoavenorsof honour, 
rank, and power. They were mostly soldier* of fortune actuated 
by motives of self-aggrandisement. It w«s from this band of 
fortune-hunters that the Mughal nobility «u mainly drawn. 
Consequently it tamo to be a heterogeneous mass oompoaoJ of 
inoongraous clement* — Turk, Tartar, Persian, Indian, Muslim 
and Hindu. The want of homogeneity wae at onoo the strength 
and the weakness of the Biopirc. They could never form into 
one caste, one * 901 , or one cine*. This largely eliminated the 
possibility of a united revolt. A f lever king could easily play 
ono contending iaotiou against tho other ; but an atroosphoro 
Wuf always kept op for palace intrigues, and oonspiraciee ware 
■frequently batohod. Although the nobles were man of high trial 
and groat emoluments yot tho great MaghalB oonld never boast 
of a united following of selflaa grandees. Power aownod bo 
•wing in a balance botweem tho king and tfce nobles. 
During the reign of a weak king the nobles would appear to 
have gained some autstanee of real power whioh would dwindle 
into a shadow siraultaaoooaly with the aoxssion of a strum; 
sovereign. 

The nobility in India, in Mughal times, wae fundamentally 
different in prinaiple from that of the west. Here the anhtaa 
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we.-c ax mnch tie creatures of the king as elsewhere ; hot 
heredity, which is generally the moil. esrential aspect of 
accidental nobility, was wanting in the oriental In Europe the 
law of primogonitcre determined the line of succession in noblo 
families ; bat in Vugbal India no incident of the dignity was 
heritable.' Like every other personal decoration the invest itoro 
of nobility bad to be individually earned. The Mughal noble 
was a noble not because be was the son of a nobleman but 
because the king ohose to distfrgulab him as snob. Family 
distinction could not long be runintsinei. There was hardly 
a Mughal noblo who could trace his high lineage -’nto the 
twilight of post ages. The want of heredity and the uncertainty 
of the duration of power left most . cf the noble* in meek 
submiissiveness to the will of the king .and in .uncomplaining 
sabservieoco to bis interest*. Mugbal nobility was a personal 
and not a territorial nobility.- It was not decreed bv the mere 
accident of birth but determined by the opportunities of life. 
It was a recognition of services rendered to the crown but not 
verily a reward for real merit. Even in those days of mtdiievsl 
chivalry it was not necessarily a bravo man who could win the 
■miles of the king ; a courteous flippant man of flattering 
manners could easily strike the keynote to royal favour. 

All the laud of the state primarily belonged to tha king who 
w.s the heir of all his subjects. Tbo Omar.is rould not be 
proprietors of land and could not enjoy independent revenues 
like tbo nobles of Christian Europe. The pension granted in 
lieu cf Bred services was all that could bo osllcd the nobleman's 
income. Although it was no small pi Llance yet the high. cost of 
military establishment and the axpoosivo manner in which ha 
himself had to live did not leave him much by way of a provision 
for' a rainy day. The pausion was as n rule derived from a jagir. 
In fact the wholo of the country, with the exoep'.iou of the 
royal domain, was a network of jagire. Those j»gir» were 
frequently changed lest an amir grew too powerful by holding 
the sarao jagir for a long time. Akhar following the example 
of the Sur kings discouraged tbo' system of granting jagirs as 
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the/ diminished the extent of crown leodsand gave the nobles too 
much power and independence. He being- hostile to the jagir 
system devoted much energy to the conversion of j»gir* into 
orown lands and whenever pos*ibIe pail the nolle* in cash and 
not b/ a*qgnra»ats of land revenno. 

When a nobleman died bis belongings went to the ooffora of 
the ting. The desoendanis worn ruthlessly deprived of tbo 
earnings of the dwjesscd and the jagir lepsed to tbe crown. The 
amir's death extinguished nobility in his family. His sons and 
grandsons were reduced to penury. They had no place left for 
them in tbo rants of nobility. When a noble diod it was 
customary for th6 king to^ffer high ‘eon ml in g condolence* to 
the bereaved family, bat the receipt of oondolenoes wss a signal 
for farther distitntion because coai!oWnc3 was followed by 
forfeiture of wealth. Perhaps tbe mesmge of condolence and tbe 
order for forfeiture were contained in the same letter. The 
Mughal tings were not altogether devoid of all sense of 
propriety. The grown up sons of the deceased nobleman wore 
given just a start in life and wn re eom-rtimea plmed on the lowost 
rung of the aristooralio ladder. They began carving their 
careers anew. Tbe strong and I sturdy among them took to 
raililaiy osroore. Tbe wit and tbe poet did not Gad it very 
difficult to seoure some diaiinguisbed patronage. In fine they 
were all left to awim or sink according to merit or want of it. 
A nobleman ooukl bequeath neither his otEoo, nor his title, nor 
hia wealth to his son. In fad Its coold do nothing to oil the 
wheels of the life of his obi Wren to make them go wwothly over 
tbo rot* of a rugged road. Bat if the nobkmaa'a life was 
euffioiently prolonged be coold sometime* obtain the advancement 
of hia children by royal faronr. Tbie epooial grace, however, 
worked slowly, for it was a coelom, hard and fart, to pom 
gradually from small salaries and iocjusileeabie billots bo 
responsible »nd la native offices. 

IV ibwM Of a hereditary nobility had both good and bad 
point*. There wa* no ooeeaioa for any mrioos tug-of-war 
between thn king and the barons ae in tbe Norman or Plaafagnoe* 
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England. There was no possibility of any oligarchical oppression . 
India was free from an organised, reactionary, powerful, elfish 
noble class a* disturbed t'ie pen« of Ftuaoe for centarici. Aa 
tie lend throughout tho Empire was considered the property of 
the king, there oould be no earldoms or duchies in India. The 
society wo* not nobility-ridden and was free ' from the forest 
laws of England or snob tyrannical and burdensome enactments 
ns vitiated the French Statute hook even after the deBtr action 
of Feudalism. The Mughal noble was entirely at the mercy of 
the sovereign and could never play the rdle of tho overmigbty 
subject who was responsible for the cruelty of the Wars of the 
Hows. A further precaution against (ho aristoorntic class was 
takon when the amirs were forbidden to contract marriage 
alliances without the royal permisiion. This served n* a great 
ehrek upon the nobles trying to augment their piwor by ties of 
relationship. When Jahvpgir was on tho throne of Delhi, 
Muhabit Khan war, an army commander. H in greit military 
achievements, though they brought him much honour and prestige 
also mode him an object of jealousy to his unsuccessful rivals. 
Law being no respecter of per*: ms even he was tried and 
puoiahed for violating the marriage-sanction law. He bod 
affianced his dangbter to Barkhurdor without obtaining the 
customary royal permission. Rank, wealth, and power had 
brought Mahahai many cnetniw and most of them were eager 
60 bring him to ditgrnce. Tho king grow futious over -MaiiaUt 
Khan's disregaid of established custom. The great general was 
tried imd found guilty. One of the nobles was ccmiuitoioaod 
to recover Mababat Khan’s dowry from Bnrkburdsr, which 
was declared forfeited to the (two and ultimately deposited in 
the Imperial treasury. Such stringent rules kept tho nobles 
weak. As they had only a life-interest in their jagirs they 
became luxurious, eaec-loTing, and ostontatijus. They loved to 
parade tboir greatncaB and appeared in public gorgeously decked 
and adorned, attended by richly dreeted servants who wave 
supposed to add to their prestige. A grand stylo of living was 
a valuable asset for a nobleman. 
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The Mughal nobility WM not devoid of refined teats*. It 
oontained in ita racks many patrons of art and literature. Art 
in thoae days could flourish only when patronised and protected 
by them and literature progressed when appreciated and re ward *1 
by them. Poets end musicians always looked to them for 
reregoition. That is what made Indian art aristocratic. Jlaasir- 
i-Rahimi leoonls that Abdor Rahim Khan, the son of the Mighty 
Bainm Khan Kbankbana had no kus than thirty versifiers in 
his pay. The Mughal King made generous gifts to men <>f 
talent ; and the nobles, who were ever anxious to please the king, 
viod with each other in iiritating him. The muni licence of tho 
crown and the liberality of tho nobles were very Helpful ia 
advancing the cause of art and literature. The pat 10 in go of the 
nobles a as product! rc of equally good results in the sphere of 
architecture. They e;irnt largo Busts of money on pdaiial build- 
ings which adorned the cities of Delhi, Agra and Fatehpor Sikri. 
Their glorious mansions with gorgeous tower/, b« till aunts, 
turrets, domes and pinnacles were a sight to see. Each vied with 
the other* iu beauty of design and elcqUanee of axocution. 

Every amir started very low. He generally began hie career 
ns a commander of twenty, and had to be reedj with his followers 
to mount gcaid. Amir* had to furnish ooutingente in time of 
war, and like feudal barons had to light tho battles of the king. 
They had to recruit and o^uip a oertain number of mau and 
horses besides elephants. Regulations were devised to R«uro tho 
recruitfnout of tho actual numbers prescribed and to prevent 
fra : n the provision of homes and equipment A commander 
of 00 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent of 
S. sen. Men actually in service rarely appwacbod the 
n0 rpreased by the title of tho amir. Hsnoe the suffix 
Zat on to the title, as an indication of maxim nm extant 
of military Barrie* for which amirs were lia a The titles were 
not altogether bogus yet they simply indieueJ grados of rank 
nod pay. The actual number of horsemen which a nia"«l»dair 
was required to furnish was determined by elaborate but flexible 
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ru!eii. Rank* abavc 5,000 were rcservod for princ e« of tho b!o>d 
rojal who from time to tima were deputed to wage war in the 
distant parts of tie empire And sometime* to put down rebellious 
provincial governors. There wag no regulated chain of civil 
service in Mughal India and the provincial governor wan a* 
great an aatocrat in his own province a* the emperor was at 
Delhi, Hr did not hesitate to unfurl the banner of rebellion 
when he thought that tho neutral government was weak. Some- 
times, in very exceptional o&t>i£, the high honour of bring the 
ooinmauder of 7,000 was conferred on a very tried aod faithful 
pillar of the empire. R>j* Man Singh was raised to this rank 
as a mirk of apenal favour. A little later Mirza Shahrukh and 
Mirza Aziz Koka were elevated to the same dignity. 

Abul Fazil has left a fairly complete list of amirs. From 
that list it appear* that among the high mansabdars there were 
very few Hindustani Mailmans. Persians and Afghans far 
outnumbered them ; but there was a fair number of Hindus. 
It is notiopable, however, that tho number of Hindu araiis in 
higher ranks got proportionately smaller and smaller every year 
after Akbar's reign. 

Besides the military service that the noblemen had to render 
they had other obligations which they had to fulfil.. In turns 
they had to keep guard at the fortress as well as at the palace 
once a week for twenty-four horns. The rotation was strictly 
obseived. Any failure was followed by punishment 
a tttisfaetory explan&f.kui was forthcoming. Whenever the 
emperor went out in (ho evening it was incumbent on the tniS* 
of the state to add to the solemnity and stateliacss of the royid 
procession by following in the train on horseback. Tho •q^tox<n 
of paying xtepcc ts to the king in person twioo a day is vefy 
ancient in Iodk The nobles attended tho daily darba clad 
an attire befitting^- ^ occasion, much attention lx’ yttn to 
courtly decorum. T%aidc* the attendance* -- cbe Darbar-i-Am 
the nobles hid to prc^ * U&aoMfvAr tbe Ghufolkhana in tbo 
evening where the gathering was more 6c!ect When an amir 
appeared before tho emneror he had to perform ruvor.mce three 
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tiraee« WLod tho emperor gave public audiecce ia Darhtr-i-Am 
tiie cavalry of oaa or two nobles paved !n review before him. 
At each ooeviom tlie horsemen were bettor drentsd than unal 
and tie hoPKa^roro furnrahed with bettor armour. 

Tho noblemen paid according to their ititai u pwhfeadi n to 
the emperor. It wan a personal prevent slightly different in 
character from the benerolcnos of England in the middle age*. 
The peehkssh varied aosording to tho eUtas of the nobleman 
and may be regard od as an Lacomc-Ux. It was not onaoUxl ae 
a government doe, but on anniversary dayB or on occasions of 
rejoicing tho noblemen wero ol ih«m«hee expected to mako 
handsomo preJcnts more or lo»* ralnablo aooording to the par. 

At the time of the Qhoaalbham* ox evening assembly the 
cavalry of the amirs did not paa3 in review bnt thoso who were 
on guard iu»«l to jass before the king in order to salato bim with 
much form and ooromony. Bven when in the field this assembly 
of the amirs w as hold twice daring the tweoty-fonr hoars jast in 
tlte eamc way as at the capital. It ww regarded as a matter of 
law and duty, and fho emperor oonsUnrad it as one of his royal 
prerogatives to bring tho nobles to bow before him twine a day. 
They were permitted to take part in religions and literary 
disewtaionf. 

Amirs did not lose their manaahe after the death of one 
emperor, bnt as a rale, cautioned to enjoy them andor tho now 
emperor. Wo find many names common to two consecutive 
reigns. 




IX.— The Asuras in Indo*Iranian 
Literature. 

By Dr. A. Banorjl bnstrl, M.A.. Ph.D. (Oxonl. 

was a contemporary of Pusyamitru. He not only 
doeoriben "tbo court of Pu»yumitra, tho conrtof Chandra- 
gnpta" 1 , bat alwayn mention* l’ojyamitra to illustrate a king. 1 
He records the conquest of 8flketn and Modhyamiba by Yavanaa,* 
referring probably to the invasion of Menander according to 
Strabo* ami Gold*ukkor, also horue oat by the Gi’gi Samiita.- 
To remove all donbts, ho definitely sluice that Pusyamitru waa 
tie then r'iyni*/ c king. Pujyamitxi succeeded the last or the 
Mauryas. T Hi* Ayodhya inscription" h In the 2nd century B.C. 
B.-abml, Lastly HaUaitimita (alia* Tuijyamitra ?) was a con- 
temporary of KbaroveU 1 of Khaadagiri. Hence Pujyamitra 
and Patenjali belong to tbe Snd oratory B.C. 

Patafijali remembers tbe Asnra* an deficient in grammar : 
" fe ‘ S*'o ielayei helayi iti iitriayJak parabilk fivar tlain&d 
Brik*attm «a Alltckckki/* r ai napibkifita vai MltohcMo 
ia w sw sadapaiMtl ” ; Mleckckh i mi biimtlyad ijeyam 
r/iiarman i It ' Sura. 18 They the A*uta« were defeated 
while shouting hrlayo lelayak, therefore a Bruhmaca should cot 
behave like a Mlechohba, ahoald net dm incorrect expression, 
this inco rreot expreuion i» M lccbcbha; let ns not be Mlschohbas 

‘ ralnfljitl, on Ptgint 1. 1 <8J- 

• PsUGjtU JAUMJff'i, III. 1M , III. a ua. 

• MS, III. 3 111. • McCr:«n#. 

•Tern* AnillU. Maii^ om UtlS | yo, ati 

UtmnaSina/ia." 

• PnUfijiU, op. oit - Vartaniai “ 

/*a PorpitoUr** 

1 n y* V,„ u Pnni B „ , Lilt of Orthm! 

InKripUoan, Xp. Hi, 1, a^clir, o:« C87— 8 

• JJ.Q.8S, my pp. 20*-y< 9. • no, ioib, p aits 

» PatafiJaH. <p oit Bi KUIhwn, rot. I, p.2, 
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bene* one roust read grammar : they tho Asuras [is thus 
explained]." The explanation is far-fetched. Instead of he * rayti 
•' Oh, ye enemies * the Amrai committed the two-fold mistake 
of euphonic combination and substitution of 1 for r and thus 
courted calamity I It vrooLi be aaaL'r to noquiesca in their 
defeat if one ooald foci oertain that the wool meant waa realty 
arayai aa a like iucongruity in ooutoxt would suggest meotil 
disorder leading to aonutkiag still worse. PaUnjali* obrioualy 
misnnJeistandi the Sala/atU Brhamtio iii. 2.1. 23, «* where 
the Atom shout ont their ‘battle-cry’ or ‘cry of triomph.' 
The Vedic Aryans did not know its meaning. They regwdei 
it bo an instane? of IfnUra-rJet.’ Hillebrandt * missed the 
precise meaning and explained it at ‘ epeak'ng an enemy’s 
speech.* Roth 4 and Zimmer* gob nearer the truth as ‘ of 
insulting speech.' A ory of triumph was a challenge, and 
ai su;h insulting. Patuujali has lost the tradition and invents 
a meaning. His authority is Pacini’s' ptrfu yana speaking 
a klluchchha language : but P4niui's Atari, Patn5jali projtcto 
backward to the Brihmaja poriixl and earlier* It had become 
a legend. Later literature, from tho 1st century A. C., for 
instance, Atvaghosa* and Kalidasa’, ompbasiaes a stereotyped idea. 
Hvnee Patafij ill’s lime, i& the 2nd century B.C. should bo tho 
lonctt limit to n ecnilauy inbo the historicity of the Asuras. 

The earlier limit recedes into Pro-History. Chronology 
becomes speculation, ' Jikur * eroergr* na the city of the 
Assyrians,” thou * the oonntry ’ and * the pooplo of Assyria’ 11 

'‘DavUnn. Z.D.H.G, 87, 83. Kcs»lir«, S.fl.ff. 9*. SI, so. S. 

• R 9 ia. VII, S-8| I. ITiSt ; V. 3*8 , X. Srt. 

• nuiffarsoai. v<iua>MttM* ls . 1-39, 00. 11*. 

• Roib. /Mo»l#r.s* Z%» .Vi^lrfo, 97. 

■ Zm U 't.jlU<nii*.\nL,l,»' 114-6. 

• ptoM.v.am. 

» Z.DMG., LXVIII, 71». 

■ Hiaghoj*. BaJdlaAanta*. 

• euuim. Aif« ir »bj n. 

» Hid, 9. 6. 
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in the remotest pa9t- Assyriologisfcs claim Chaldean culture 
as old as 60D0 or 7000 B.C.' Th> margin *1 date of 
4004 B.C.* in the first ohapter of Geneva as marking man 'a 
appearauoe on earth lias ceased to he historical. Scholars bare 
grown diffident about the t» ginning of history. Kilotio and 
Mesopotamian civilizations already appear as highly complex 
and inter-related from 2000 B.C. Imperial Thebes holds up 
the First Egyptian empire from 1650—1850 B.O., then tho 
bleak heights of Asia Minor enraptures attention down to about 
1100 B.C.; nut Palestine rises, and Israel, about 860 B.C.; 
then the oivilized world echoes with the dread name of the 
invincible “ hosts of Ashur “ '—tho smoke of their holocausts 
impresses a permanent awo for the name Ai&ur * far and 
wide in Egypt, Babylon and Persia. 1 Then came the struggle 
with the new Indo-Europran from the north. The Soyths of 
the Northern steppes and lb# Persians from Iran ‘ destroyed 
Assyria. Persia took her plaos in the Near Eft't. Young 
Greece of the Iron Age invaded th- jEgtan lands 1 The Vedia 
Aryan routed them in the land of the Sapt* Sindhus, and the 
Indus vslley thus become the most eastern of Indo-European 
lands instead of a continuation of Egypl — B.bylon— Assyria — 
—Persia— India outpeefc. The physical compact is over but 
tho intellectual impress is permanent It ii part of India’s 
inheritance from ihapast rtiisr absorbed tho cultures of Egypt 
and Babylon and phased it on to Iran and India, Jihar holds 
the key to a fuller comprehension of Indian civilization, its 
realized facts as well as intimate tendencies. 

' WfflcVlor. Gi'Jr.licHi BaijpiWm* ■ »<* Auyiim Sijct, Balflt * to 
amtAuyi. a. S*oy. Brit. Ulb. 

• GfB*, Ch. L 

• Hall, T4 j .«•<•«■( JlUhry a/a. Star But, IM* p. riu. 

• T>u skf Bittit, Bapirti, Ti, C>*inJ], A*,i'U Hi*, vot. II, 

192* PP- *M-1. 

• UlUo’itn'i Bit* try t,f fii ITtrU, r 0 L I, p. 5*3. 

• 1 4. Camlridi, AnCcm EM wy, to) III. TU Auynat Swyirf, 1924 
FI- 1S-9-18S. 

• Hi-. £fo* Affinity, p. g». 
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I. Assyrian Records 

Assyria of history tmjoyod two poriods of supremacy, 
(a) 12th century B.C. 

In the 3rd millennium B.C. theTel-el-Ainorna tablets from 
Egypt, the Palestine mounds tablets and tho HiUito tablet# 
at Bogbax Koi xevcul a rcmarVnble interrelation, political and 
cultural, between Asia Minor, Egypt and MetopoUmia. 1 
Gradually Assyria, e. Iflth century B.C. <amo out victorious in 
the struggle for the Mediterranean on ait lands.* Culturally 
Egypt and Babylon still remained parent sources. So much bo, 
that the Assyrian language was known nS ' Babylonian ' in the 
14th oantnry B.C.' AL D Pabili-li ituan *«•«'.* 

But between this Ashur and Persia stood tbo powerful 
people of Mitanni 1 and the desert cart of Palestine. 1 Boi 
‘ Assyrianixing ’* was developing. Aahiir-bol-niahcehu was 
creeping along the Tigris.* Ashur and Kara-ind&h the Kaaeite 
soon became marten of tho Tigris.' Thoa ' the laud of Milan n 
was ruined ; tbs men of Assyria and All he divided it '. |0 
Toruki, probably Bear the Poraiso frontier, wbs included in b is 
eastern successes. Ashur soon 'trumpled down the lands of 
his foes from Lopdn and Rapiku to Elakhat, naming the 
towns be captured in decail ; his domain now spreading from 

• I.n&ktsbil!, Initriptiou of Sariy Auyrian Bnhri. 4JJJ.L. mill, 101? 
p. 16*. B’&qt «ul r«old, Tki Tit el inns Talhti im Iki Biiliik 
Kum, L :ak,o. I8tw. 

• OlnuUad, TiyUlk-Pil.ur I and kit Wan, S^LO.B. mn\, 1017,*. 130. 

• J.S..S.S..mi,p.l«*. 

• BiltiU Tuh >■ Ikf Until k Mnuum, Ho. i 

• Tki Oimi. Auxin! Hiucy, ip.exl. rol III, p.a». Oln*»iJ, lull kiln 
A„,ri,u .U ,ki BlUnr. cj ?«//. A J.ST.. icirl, 1019, p. ISIS. 

• Tki Cunt. Auxi, I Bn 'o’,, ay. lit. a A HI, p. *30. 

» SUi, f . 231 . 

• nu.pf.t33. 233 . 

• OUd*:«*1, KnikikUn, dnyritai and Ik i BtU net afPaatr, ay. til. p. 12* 

•* J.A.O.3. xxtrii, 1917, pp. 170*. 
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tho bills of Persia to tho fertile red liiods of Harrnn as fc.r ns 
CarcbemishV SbalmanOaer (1276-1257) the Asbur inarched to 
the JJittite city of Arina for ‘depisiug the gol Ashui * and 
destroyed it, sprinkling iatfm* 1 asbre' thereon. Cappadocia 
•nd 0uni, • from the city Taidi to tho city Irridi * the cist of 
the Euphrates, f all (he broad lands of Shubari 9 toon came* under 
the Ashur sway. More important for tho present dbcu&sion is 
the inecription 1 at Sosa abiwfc the leather-trader Agabtakh* on 
the upper Euphrates. ThtlB step by stop A*hnr reaches tho Rod 
or Erythraean sea where the indus-mouth meets ibe present 
Arabian Sea. Towards the close of this period and at the end 
of Tiglathpilccer's reign (c. 12th century B.C.) Aahor history 
c becomes obscure. Ashur nM'rcorge* into greatness about tho 
lOfh cantary B.C. 4 Does the ftgvcda take *p the interrening 
tale and supply the missing link ? The Indo-European Arja 
defending from tho Stop|x* * und the Attur ascending by tht 
Indus rivenvays Djim&i efaafaxi • 1 ascending to the higher 
tracts'* repeated so often againrt tho hostile Asur* perhaps 
oontains the due. Tho long drawn out Arya-Aaura condiot was 
tho consequence. Mahenjo-Daro* and Jlarappa, 1 VDli w oml 
Brabui 11 mirk the Asura's greatness and fall. From DviraU 
( Arista oemi ) 12 to Rojgir 13 (Jifoaindha) and Assam (Prftgjyotie 

1 Bctigs fuid Kii£, Annal* of the Xi%yt of A !««fria, Loodou, 1*32: Ad*J- 
ninU I (1306*1277). 

1 Schti: (in Da Morft '« 1900. 

• The CanS. AucUnt JZfrffrjr, op. rit vol. 11, p. 261. 

• lUi, vol. Ill, p. 6. 

1 Mu/or, QotoYnXu dcs Alftrtiu*r, cf. i\*> ibs lahaUio i**rfi4ioo f 
8MSn icAiiiUliOO f.»r 4 iho god of the Arya*t \ 

• H f 12, IX. 

• Lxdwlg. Let i, ou fi 12. 12. 

• MMbi'.t, ‘Firri Lirtfc on a Lm^UrgatUa GvIliMkha’ lUoAratri 
Londo% Few*. 8tpl 182*. 

• J.B.Q.B.S* 13», r>. 847-8. 

“ ifciy. Brit. 11th fid. 

u Bwy. TSs Lift Binoty of a BA.S. Palpation, 1MB* 

19 ialxA XaJpu &**. 

• JfaftffWrota, V.P. ?ol. V. p. U. 
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— Bhagaditta) testify to his tenacious hold till his final 
mingling with non-Aryans of the South and the present 
Dra vidian typo 1 alow the find chapter of Asnra history. 

(6) lObh century to 814 B.C. 

Assyria rallied round a now deified ' Askur.'* 'The 
paople of Ashur are now the worshippers of their god Asktr.' 
Their ancient town Jiiur erects a temple to Askar. ' J aaml 
jannaf>ki*itcka stargiiipi jsnjati and FotirUitd ii ber edits ’ 
are typified in thin new conception. Under a King reuniting 
the people in a personal allegiance to the ' priest of Ashur 
Assyria welded together smaller states into her imperial unit, — 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Chaldeans and ^Persians. Sennuoherib 
subjugated Elam; 1 nod all Pe.-aia * except the north was under 
Ashur Banipal. The worship of ' Aahuc ' was thus a cominon 
rite whioh legan in days of thraldom of Persia and subsisted 
after the final destruction of Assyria by the Babylonians, the 
Scythians and the Modes, and the Indo-European Iranians under 
Cyxsrw, 61* B.C.* 

Poliiically the Assyrian empire lived on in the greater Persian 
empire, its suooisaor, and was the original of tbo abiding type 
of polity known as ‘the Oriental Monarchy.’ 1 But what about 
her influence on oivlliiatioa of suoweding ages ? When Babylon 
erased to bo the cultural oiutre, Ashur arms carried on its 
mission.’ Should history Ireab her continuity at Assyria’s 
fall and pick up her broken threads with, Indo-Iran? The 
history of the Medas, the development of Persia, origins of 
Zoroastrianism come to our rescue from suoh an unnatural 
position. The supreme god of Aeyria diiur Jfardsi 8 and the 



rji*$OJtn, TU Holer* Unit*), 19M, p. 31. 

• Kiysujtk T.fcUfc of Ailicrl*=ip«l. 

• TU Com 4. AfitmS Hufcry. o^ c *. -d. Ill, IP- ». 

• Ibid. pp. «, 6S. 1SS. 

• Ibid. p. 1*9. 

• TU Com 4. A*cii*l n<*l*j> c* ‘U. *ol. HI, IT- **, ®. Mb 
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Iranian godhead A hunt Mazda 1 cement the alliance and ©ontinue 
history which had already witocMed the eathroDemeut of 
Alardti* at the highest deity in the Ha by Ionian Pantheon. 
Temporal power may come and go but the impress of culture 
bides for ever. 

Ash nr (Awyrian) was the god of tho people of Aiiur. Ilia 
peculiar symbol wtu tho aitfcd * disk (cf. Iranian Zend- 
Avestio i ringed jar0o-mfi.«, Symbol of AJ ttn, Pargard xix, ii, 
a, and £j Suparno fart tain 1 ’winged Garuda’, Taittirlpa 
At any aka, x, 1, fl.J Tho Aahura were noted for magic,® 
medicine* aculptnre* architecture,® and military prowew.* 
The ancient Pcreione not only succeeded to the empire of Ashur 
but absorbed and cherished ita culture. 10 

II.- Iranian Records. 

Iran meets Ashur (a) nret se a vassal, (4) then as conqueror 
{and inheritor. 

(a) To tho north of Persia, lay anoieat EHipi." TLia 
kingdom onca stretched to the Caspian Sea, east of Assyria. 1 * 
It* capital was at EcbaUna. 1 * To tiho aouth was Elam ami 
Pern* proper.’* Then about «,0(K) — 1,000 B C. poured into 
Eliipi, nomadic Indo-Europeans from Southern RusBia. TLey 

' S.B.X «4. l». f- ltxt-il. 

» icons, KofiinXi TtaU, l*lfc fp. 80S. 

• J\4# Cant. AocUnt Biacry,*/. Jt. rot. Ill, »J*- 00. 

• as.*, rot. tr. P. Ml. 

• King, Ito»|loala. iTif* ami Sof.fr>. p. 63. 

' KortiHi. Siilrtff inr Xnntmtai' -htvrirtl-Bci^otutien Brii^m, 
l.SH. 

» BodgoJ Auyriao St*l f to'i, •• -Brttfrt *«•«», p- 7*- 

• Ao&ror, a, if'*** S/Ann uni Btuln, O.UZ. 195*, p. *9. 

• Lockout) ill. Tin Amah ef Stanathtnl, 1981 p. 81. 

- Tk. Carol. Antrtot Hlifory, cf. fit. roL HI, p. 1. Rail, Tla Ancirot 
Biliary aflir ZfM, if. rlt.f, it. 

>' UftOtotaS, TSc BiKory of BinitUi. Trial W. Bilro. pt 1. 

•> Ctasiu, Prnia. 

• Kol&lc, "P-r.ia ", E.cycl. Bril. 

" Cent. ^nr. BM, op. rtf. rot. II, p. 230. 
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xrtre known a* Scythians or Wandas,' called Medea by tbo 
Greek.® They wiped out Ellipi,* aotl founded their own power. 
Bat thin power was ncocsurily limited by the pressnep of Elam 
to the »onth and Assyria to the aiat. Elam was disputing the 
sovereignty over Mandu with Babylon. 4 Babylon won against 
Elam' but lost to Anyria.' And both Ehm and Mauda 
catna under Assyria. 7 Nehnebalrnarr 1 (1146-1123) of 
Babylon — “ the subduer of Amurru, the Unde of the Middle 
Rcphrate*, and the hero ... who overthrew the mighty Lul- 
lubi ” — met tlie Elamites in Tnuimus when " tho nvehead Inrnt 
like fire and the lu[ic]t of the roads scotched like llama *'• and 
victory was his by tho graco of Mnnluk. But the god Uardu i 
succumbed (o the god Athnr. Ailiur under Tiglatk-Pileser 
(circa 1115) oonquered by sheer force the land of the Two 
Jiivcts and dominated Babylon, Elam ® and Manda. He 
was a sea-wolf of the east. He campaigned sloDg the 
Maooast of the Mediterranean : he requisitioned the cedars 
of Lebanon for his buildings : Gebal (Bybloo), Sidon and 
Arvad paid him tributes; in ships of Arvod bo went by 
«ea abont 21 miles ( three land «m) to Simyia, killing 
sen-hora? nakkir* on tho way. A rock-sculpture at Nahc-el- 
Kelb perhaps records his work in Phoenicia.'® Step by stop, ho 
can lie traced marching on by tbo rivers Khabur and Euph- 
rates “to tho ra'Aith of the Indu>, kuowo later a< the Ued or 
Erythraean Sea. Then docs the story break off abruptly ? 
The Vedic records take np tho tale and continue the vicissitude* 

« Hi*, TOI. III, lts-lao. 

• Her otitis, CVj'im, op. ifl, 

•JW 

• Wstfnw, U.D.KO., lilt, p- J i 8c4«fl, DtU/*U» •" «. 84. 

■ Oust. Ate. flirt, op. dt vol. II, pj. MO-MO. 

•14*0. 

• nu.p. 247. 

• Otastcad, Tiglatk-filutr l mj iii Fori. J.A.0 S. SUrB. 1017. 

• SMdorr, DU Htifi ten i«fnn,J(.rXO. i 1W1, 5. 
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of Asm re in India. Where had the Ann come from ? " Prom 
across the sea of sale water ^*Q3wcrr tbe earliest tradition 
recorded in the PurtinaB. 1 Even tho earliest Greek* apeak of tho 
formidable PtUtjoi* ' the people of the tea a daring race of 
sea-rovers of tho ncn-Indo-Rarop^n stock, anterior to the Greek 
of the Iron age, ooouppng the .Egeon lands. What monner of 
men they warn '< " BiranfiAattaA anrah "> says the ftgveda, 
' men of brown completion ’ w well i&bkrob 1 1 white ’. The 
Egyptian records seek to distinguish between the Hittites 
of a paler colour and the rvi Pianieiam. The Greeks of 
the Roman period raved tho Bame distinction h: tween 
the mitt Syrians and tlie JUA Syrians by the tenu 
Zeaioturoi. Thab thi? branoh of Alia' and thair cousins tho 
Vcdio Atara “ aaroes the sea of tall water ” 6 were conlompo- 
ranecuB is clear from (i) the fact of Ai.’.tr and Ainra still 
signifying * a people 14 in days of the first Assyrian supremacy 
down to 1,000 H.C. and in the Vedio records, and (if) also the 
philological indication in the retention of », not only in tho 
solitary name of Aura and Ar&ura bat other deities of the 
Babylon ian-Assyrian pantheon common to the Vedio, e-g. Surya 
and Star (Ved.) — and Sariai ’ (Hnbylon), 8 in the 18th ocn. 
B.C.; Aojafyaa * (Mitaoi and Vod.)— 14th. con. B.C.; Si**. 10 
(Bsbyl .) — Sima (Vod.); but (sis) > more cogent argument lies 
in the stato of conflict nnd expansion.- Iran does not show any 
synchronistic hiatory of tins period. Iran (Manila, Blue, Persia) 
ww a vassal, 11 slowly abtorbing .the Assyrian culture. When 



1 BAeoifjo Phi-Jo*. 
• Haototoi, of. lit. 



• lM. 

• Biotityi pHrflp*. 

• Anil p. S. 

» sx-a.w., xeia (Wi«o). 

• Vejrr, Onc\. 4- AiUrtvm, «.!.*•» 

• Bojla,iSi I nor. 

>» JCDK3, ZiiUtUJ. Auyr. II, p. 106. 
>* BUI. Bin. of World, p. Ms 
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she enwrgee at last in her Area*! t garb, rfie is thoroughly 
' AseyrimnizaJ Bibylon transform*] Assyria, gave her oalture 
mad a pantheon proridel overby Wo/tf'i*. Assyria lived ou iu 
Persia who inherited her Bib y Ionian -Assyrian empire anJ 
a Babylonian- Assyrian pantheon. Both the ompiro and the 
pantheon wore of the sooond period of Assyrian supremacy 
which had already Jcified A slur * and which ended with tie 
fall of Nineveh. 1 Persia pat on the Assyrian mantle and installed 
both Mardti 1 tnd A*h*r 4 in her Indo- European 1 pantheon. 
But all these axe /aits accoKiplit in the GAthd* *, tho oldest pert 
of the A vesta. No trace of any conflict. If swell traces ever 
found any expression in the Scythian or MeJie period, they are 
now last. Philology corroborates the comparative lateness of 
A vest a in tie change of i before vowels at the beginning or 
middle of wonl* into A 7 : c.g., Akura • A 'that fa ®, Htar 10 for 
Atura, Naiitja, and Saar itspectivelj. Much of the confusion 
that exists among Iranologists 11 springs from the pro-coocoired 
notion that contact between Assyria and India must have taken 
place by hod and across Iran. Hence the retention of a in 
Babylouiaa- Assyrian u records on the one band and Vcdic w on 
the other along with the general state oi strife and straggle 
common to both scorn a stuinbliogblock. Asa matter of feet 
this notion is altogether unfouuderi. All tho available data 11 
~ Appendix I. 

• Gadd, The Fall of Biuwth, 190 » newly dixorcroi r«jnL 

• M. Jnt. EUtn Of. ci i, VuL a p. tu. 

• Geiger, Dis Amem SpanSat, it t 

• Dehistn* lour. 

• Acta OrUutalU, I p DO. 

r AAa Onmlalia. op . tiL 

■ lUog. 2 m»3*j ?■ t\t Rei%s*t% of the Par tit, p. 71. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

u JJLAA. 1*0, pp 721ff n pp. 190CS. 

« Append, 1 L 

w Xpxula 

u *f. ICawball, ** «*. 
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suggest a base at tbe Indus- mouth, the Anra trying to occupy 
all the waterway* in their upward ware A > following the course 
of the Indus. That this branch of the An- at were per 
ez< el tenet n ua-fvinf people ia proved by their subsequent 
occupation of important centre* on the Ganges on<l the Jumna* 
In any oree the earlioet Iranian records— if Assyria'* vaitf.il 
Iran ever had each records — that might he contemporaneous 
with the Vedic are missing ; (A) The Zend-Avesta belong* to 
the later period. The tendencies of the earlier epoch appear 
here as accomplished facte. Tho Gfttbio pantheon is Bgypto* 
Babylonian*. Xssyriau, 1 grafted on an Icdo-Etropean branch.* 
Glimpse* 1 are stall dii*ernil>le. They become officially recog- 
nized in the Yintr and later, of. 

(•) Tho supreme god in the Gatbae is MatdaA-AAura 
or Haifa AAura, very rarely A Aura Midi* Thu 
two words arc declined separately . T But in tbe later 
Avesta, the Y&ete and the Aohaeraenide inscription*, 
occur* the stereotyped "form AAuraaiaidiA, where 
with a eole exception (Xerx. 8.3), the first part is 
not declined separately This double appearance 
of tbe theopboric name Mardnka ia also found in a 
Sargon inscription of Medic prince* of 714 or 713. 
Who is MaolSh ? (I; Is it the Babyloniao MardoA? 
(2) Meyer 11 hoe discredited Host’* attempt to identify 
Bsfmutv w with Be$ Mad a A : (3) Homniel u points 

• RjtUt. 

• J.B.AJi., 1018, p. 4«7. 

• NlelMU, Dtr drritimige Oatl ia ttilfion Uitorieticr BeltnUaog. 

r9 .iSB. 

• Ulllcfcraoit, FMpfek MjtAelcsif, 13. p. 

■ Oltontwg, Religion die Veda, pp. l&OfT. 

• A, t OriealaUa. , P . ,U. p. 01. 

r AH a Oriental*, rp.o». p . 0). 

• AnU. Cam}. A**. UiX„ op. lit. 

1 Mcyvr, &p, cit . p. 13. 

" HomMi, ?rwx So*. Bii. 4r<\*ol, 1899, pp. U7, 1*3. 197. 
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out Auura Main from u Hat in the Library of 
AouirUmpd of tbo Ktaeite period (1700— 1200 
D.C.J moaning the y real Aiwa. 

(it) Mi fra occur* at a god in the Mitaui documenU 1 
(l‘Mh ocn. B.CV; nod also a* the eqoiva'ent of the 
Babylonian Sun-god Samai in a list of god: in tbo 
library of Att&utbaoipal* Tho BogbazhQi mscriiv 
tioii * describee Mitn ami Vaiu^a at the Load of 
Aeura deities, wor*hipp<d by ancient Iranian*. 
Geiger's 4 view that Mitrn was dipped from tbo 
Githic ptntheon to give a monotheistic! colouring to 
Zoroortcr's teaching is not convincing. Andrew 1 
has shown that the seven deities of the Zoroantrian 
Pantbccw, tho seven Ann; fa Spatial aro — Mdlda, 
the five elemental diitu* and Vo\* Manak. The 
G&tbic Tohn Manah is the god in charge of tbo 
Judgment Day (cf. Y. 29, 7 ; Y. 30, 8 ; Y. 43, 10.) 
According to the Pehlevi Dadaitdn %-dewig (14, 2-&) 
Fcho Mam tJ and ifiira arc tbc same. Tbc Avcslio 
MilAra (Yt. 10*36; Y. 29) corroborate this view 
(of. also names like 3/iHtidalei, etc.). 

(hi) Of the oth« deities of the Gsthfis, SrauM, 8 tho *-od 
of obedience ’ aod Urt ?* ' goddess of happiness’ are 
certainly older deities in a transformed garb. Ancient, 
aasociations are striking between tlin goddm Urti 
and the Bal'jl<niaD-Ai*jnan Si’i-AxHifd.* 

(is) The Achacmenide * inscriptions rcoord tbc exp&niion 
and unification of Tmn With it came a .•onfoiouaucea 

1 Botha Mi Inwr. 

• JnU. 

• JtU Oriootol*, op, til. p M. 

• Oaigi*. Dio Jntia Bp trial, p. 181. 

• Acircai .ad WatVomig.1. Dir. Vi, Ho Oithi, 1911. p. 9. 

• G on Wit, op. cfl, p. 63. 

• I. 43. 16. 

• aoipr, op. eit.. p 111 . 

• Prank, Ooooi, dor Mtdor a. Pinto, pp.3049. 
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of iu inherited tradition — Persia's connection with 
Assyria. All the other gods reodde into abstraction*. 1 
Daria* and Xerxes name only ona god— MuramaidUk 
linda vitiailit Hagaibil (Bch IV. 12 ; Dar. Pers. 
d. 14, 22, 21). 

<*) Tbe Aeayro-Babvlonian connection is admitted by 
Geiger * in the similarities between Uie Adityas and 
8»maa and Sin. 

(eil Prom the time of Artaxorxes II, Mithri and 
AndbitAaro aaojiated with A&araw»ii f Art. Haul.- 
Art. So*.) 1 

(«*) According to Clemens of Alexandria (Prutrcpt. 6. 
6 5.4) Artaxerxce erected a 8 tat a o of Aphrodite 
A Dibits at Babylon, at Su*n and at EobaUna ind 
introduced her cn!t in Persia- 

(fill) Daria* (Bah. 1. 1*) record* how ha raocattr noted 
sanctuaries destroyed by the (lautnaU. Bub the 
Persian* of that 'period had only sacred Are altars, 
both in the West and the East. It ia difficult to 
understand why tbe Magi ghonld have destroyed 
thoo sacr<vl things which his own folio .varc wor- 
shipped. The ro*l explanation seems te be probably 
a destruction of temple* of foreign cults, vit. Baby- 
lonian, Elamite, etc., which were not only tolerated 
but respected by tbe King* of Persia and which 
nuturally provoktxl the wrath of the intolerant Median 
Magi.* ' 

(ix) Thoa tbe •ecular-mored outlook of the Iranian records 
may be jummariael ns a definite ‘recognition of 
Ahummiddh as the snpromc deity, now ostenta- 
tiously enthroned as the ‘ god of the Aryan* — 
and the great mission— TAe At*ra Quutio*' 
•• tit Ai*r* Dxtrin" (Tt. 57-21.) 

' TU 67.2*. "Tbe ward ma«fs meet him exitted Bi3t«n used fcoili«) i 
7<-..^r p.0 It ■ new rctiiuB “-Bell. ' 

• <l«ig,r. c »•. <A. P. 1W9. • Art San. 

* j«a Oriimtoiia. teas, p. nr. • s»a.na« /•«». 
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Naturally with new-found m! the Indo-Buropera Avraiio 
Iiaa^n tarns his whole wrath upon tbe do voted Vaiic- Aryan 
(himself so Indo-BuropeAn) who had fought tho Asum aiul 
mads good bis claim to the Irxlas Valley. 

Prom the time of the Gatbls, the Aiura and Date* appear 
as essentially hostile. Tbe supremo g>hl is Maxdfth ‘ the w»e,' 
or Matiih Aiura ' Aiura Ike wits'. All the superior deities 
arc designated as ' tkt trie Akurat ' (Y. 30-9 j dll). Ahura 
religion is strictly opprsol to the Daev a religion (Y. 12. 9). 
India is a wiokej demon (Veud. xix 43) next to A^ro-mainfuak 
(Ahlrmttu) called daccand* dtiti ' demon of demons.’ That 
the Iranian records depict a state in In li t already firmly rooted 
and possibly not in living memory ia admitted io a significant 
passage — “ that the Daevas bad chosen wrongly from the 
beginning of the world and had deliberately ranged them.-, elves 
on tbo wrong side" (Y. 30. 6.) This admission is borne ont by 
ibo fact that those only am >ng the VcJic deitite, e.g., Mitra, 1 
are still spokoo of well in tbe Aveste who are directly trace- 
able to an osfff-Avwtfo Babylonian- Assyrian period* 

III.— Indian Rocordo. 

(a) Vodlo ? — 1500 B.C. 



Aiura in tbe Bgveda logins as a krm of praise (Kg. I. 35 - 7). 
Vnrnua tbe greatest god along with Indra is terrnal Aiura 
($g. I 24.14.) Tha Aiura Vorapa is noted far sovereignty 
(t utra), universal monarchy (iSnrijja), 
R«vc<lrw knowledge of astronomy {«***>, daji and 
intercalary month, itg. I. 25.8) and above all, cocolt powor 
(mdya). Ho is eeseutully are'a and miyiu*: and Varapa 
“ knows the way of the ship on the bm 4 (Rg. L 25.7), Indra 
(9g. I- 54.8), Agni (Rg. IV «, 5; VII, 2, 8), Snvitr (Rg. 1. 35.7) 



1 Hang, np o'/., jl 872. 

4 Odgar, of. gU. p. lSlfl, XI*. 

• Bg. 1. 1 »AM. Oldrabcrs, Silijiin dll Vida, py. ISBff. 

• Ha Malle. J.S.C, r. WS. 
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also shire Iho dignity of being <friira-like. But more important 
is the close association of atara with Rudra or Siva (Rg. V 
4211). Prom the beginning Rodr* it dearly distinguishable 
from the rest of the Aryan gods . (i) hit is the only 1 malevolent 
dread name amongst a hoot of benevolent Aryan deities ; (it) be 
is lie foremost physician (Rg. II. 33 4) ; (sii) lie punishes hi* 
Aryan worshippers a •> well as non-Aryan (Rg. II. 85 IE) ; (iv) 
hie medical virtues are connected with water jalfita (Rg. II. 
83.7) ; (v) later when Prajipati committed incest with his 
daughter, Iinuro ai Bhutaputi toro him to pieces ,'w) he i» a 
higher personage than Vispu , J (wii) bis aisriyan is propitiated 
os Siva (Rg. X. 84.2). In tbo re-adjustment lhat followed the 
Arya-Asnm struggle, A*ar* • beounc a hostile rival of the 
Arya but tbo memory of the earliest epooh eurvives in 6iva 
recogni**! as one of the Po»t-Vrdio Trinity, itsiilf an outcomo 
of on amalgam of tl-e contending forces. 

These forces are three in the Rgreda— Arya, Aania, Disa. 
Dfl»a is sharply diflcientiated ethoioally as woll as cnliurally i 
tLey are ‘noseless’, ana* (Rg. t. 20.10) or misfeatnred * 
‘broken-nosed’ njiaai* (Rg. I. 32.t), llaok krnih and -data 
vartn (Hg. I, 104.2) irfino/vack, black skin (Rg. I, 130.3 ; 
IX, 41.1} ns opposed to the Asnra and Arya who are kirauya 
■brown’ (Rg. 1, 36.10) and tfvilxya ‘white’ (Rg. 1,100. 
18), ‘fair’ ,.Rg. Ill, 34.9); culturally thoy »r« c-tarwan 
‘rite-less ' (X. 22.8), iideeaju ‘ indifferent to the gods (VIII, 
70-11), a-yojtm. ■ not sacrificing’ (VIII, 70-11), a-rra/a ‘ law- 
less ' {I, 61-8; 175, 3; VI, 14-5; IX, 41-2), axyavrat* ‘follow- 
ing strange customs' (VIII, 70-1 1); and also ard.lra-v3cA 

< Ktoijocll, 9tdic J r • n. *’ 

• A ilanya RrZlnapl 

•R.ipl», Cnmb. iu. ltd., p. 146. 

• OWsnVxg, op tit. pp. ISO*. oontnal Gager, «a. t,l. p. Z14, a 1 GaW.K* 
Di~ari,cie TTrltlcxig. p. 3?. 

• Kolb's 6f Pitinlrrg Did. 

• Wows. Id, Jntr. J„r,. Pi ,7.7, IT. 415. 

• MscComII sod Kntb. Vtdic Hie*. t«L I. c 8*7. 
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' of unintelligible apotflU ’ (Rg. V, 20-10). A.Daeyo iito be killed 
at ptaasor# (Rg. 1, 100, 12 ; VI, +5-24) or to bo mad* a slavi- 
ng. VII, 86-7 i VIII, 56-3 ; X. 62-10).' They are ' phalli.* 
worshippers’ iifta-dtvaA (Rg. VII, 21-6 ; X, 09-3)* 

The As ur* is distinguished from the Arya only later, QrBt as 
nriHrairiai ' of hostile speech’ (Rg VII, 18-16 ; VII, 0-3) 
then as enemies (Rg. 1, 174-2 : V. 32-S ; X, 23.6). Towards 
the end o! the Bgvedic period, tbo Aryaa routed the Asurua 
and relec-'-^ them t0 * distinctly inforior positiou as demons* 
The uory of the conflict is yet to be written. The Iodo- 
Aryan coming from the north ; he was the Aryan Bhoratd, made 
his way through Kubhft (Krtbnl), the SuvSsU (Swat) the Kru.nn 
;Kutram> and Goinati (Gomel) ; he knew the llimasant (Rg. II, 
5U3) and gathered wrua from one of it* peak tho Mujavant 
(Rg. X, 84.1) ,- his ohief empbaiiied his p-wition as Lite di in 
' tho servant of heaven ’ (Le., of tbo height*). In tho meantime 
the Indut-mouch was in other handi.‘ Who were they ? Purno, 
Tuivadas, Tadus, Anus, Druhyos, Bbygus (Jig, I, 108-8; VII, 
18-6 ; VIII, 8-9 ; 6-18), P»*i*, PirAvatas, Brsaja (Rg. I, 33-8 ; 
VI, 20-8; III, 8-1). Divod&SB and Sudflaa on tho on o side 
(Rg. VII, 1-S ; VII, 202). - Individual heroes like Vrtra, Bain, 
Pumkutsa, Rauhiua ‘ going upward ’ (Rg. II, 12-12) on the 
other. The Arya Baa rat as calling the opposite camp a fJira 
tfciai ’of unintelligible speech’.* Tho Aryas wore led by 
VasiitRa the Trtsn priost of tho Bharulas * Tho opposite omp 
by ViSvimitra.* Vasijtljn claims a Biihmapa’a pmiloge to 
officiate a* Purohita at sacrifices and is a pioneer at that." 

> ((Mur, Xi/fia Oiciitr. 8t 

• M^toosll. >‘,i. UjtXrp. 145. 

• OMpibinj. op. til., d SO. 

• Th*F«tfjli»idfeo!!k*r*i!fciU*(*!tuT»t!„a riv«r niidiray fcotieseatho 

Sallrj arWt tbs Jsrnni. ct. MUtSittUt Libia, w . 6-10. 

• Moo, SaaitrU Tiali S.SWB, 

• oia*Db«B. Z.DJI.O . TOI. xtu, p. ao 7 . 

» Wet*) mdiilt Sladita, 1046. 

• TaUlirlya Hamkita, HI. S-S-li E 4 fi»*a SamSUa, XXXVII, IT. 
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Vi4vfimitra is ohiefly noted for hie familiarity with waiter— he 
praises the livers VipU and Sutudri (Kg’. Ill, 83), be helps 
a' branch of 'the IPharatas to cross a river in high flor.<! 
($g. VII 33-6; III, 63-S-ll), traditionally he goes off to 
the rivers with his wealth (SAyapa on III, 38). Tlio 
eav»*f tell* is the possession of the waterways. 1 Tho Doras 
(like feambara, A jus, Sigras, etc.) help the Viavimitru camp 
of ten tribes led by the Purus. Resides tho Bhigns, PnrSgM* 
record among the earliest rulers and cages two Dames 
obviously noa-Aryun nt the as mo time aon-Djia, viz. (2) 
Pulito or Pulaha? (8) Kratu. (2) PkUia reminds one of 
the " Pelatjiona ", “ peoples of tho «a " of the Greek historians 
and tho Pnrntic ' tradition of Amiran " from across tbo een of 
Kilt water." Kivaoa of the Island of Lanki is described 
in poit-Vcdio literature as a descendant of Pulalia * an d the 
non-Aryan A»nra* colonization of the sea-girt isle awaits invee- 
tigsti.n- Similarly (1) i'Arpv ia suspiciously akin to Phrigian 
hy a simple application of well koown phonetie laws. 7 In any 
caw the Indus mouth still hear* his name. (4) Kralu * itself, 
like Aitra, occur* frequently and may or may nci be reminis- 
cent of another people of pre- Homeric history, 6 onco within 

• 8g.II, lM.il*. 

• Jfiliyn f.«M Pannier, DjmHOi efIKi KtU Aj*. p. 8, a. M. 

• Patti* or Po1»*jb-ooi of Wmjcrco aag<a of the ojoaUUalion « SapWifi 
ivtapa lie ion* MfuKU miatixed •Tamm’ la 0* NoUj.f 

ia* Mucoomio*! remiaiKuras. Jitrcnomj aatxraUy played a more lmjortvil 
jarl *mcagri O* aommt v-farlng *Uan at pMSMt 

• The SWfj'o Fariai . . 

• Palana or Pulaatya married Ha «»riK dacgiMr of Tratrlada nod had 
a ion Fil'iti* ubeto »a ii Beea»s. Sdodju**. 

■ diaiyiu, r.di&a. 

« Cf.SM. Ok. aiplci (»kj.) Skt lirdtar, Ok .ptrofor (Jrtf.Wr.) 

• KMrtondl'i IrfeprtlMioa of Zil* from if. to do, toRg. II 18-1, Vll 
61-2 »» • [>!«cr 1 1 xiidom * '• pirt eoojeelnro arc ignoica pfctioiei like iiaU-jil, 
XajareirfS Tain. Sam II, Kafiti* Sa 9 d-1 abs* ei’.hcr iuk piople 
or Uieir ,;.«i»l ct*iact*totfcl are meant 

• Seat,, The Fa lad of p. L 
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the ori>il of Assyrian supremacy, tlx. of Crete. Such etycwlc- 
gtcal BOgge^tion3 may be fanciful and mischievous but the 
historical distinction bet trees the Arya-Dharata gronj. from 
bhc North and the Pure-Bhrgui by the Indue mouth and 
across the Ssmsvoti l , one as Aryan, the other os non-Aryan, 
teems at let fit plausible. The Pfira-Bbjgua most empha- 
tically were nob Dftsas.* The only alternative left is to tako 
them as the AcuraS, a* yet distinguishable from the Vcrlio 
Aryans by (») the pceoroonfcrf a respected name, (it) the control 
of the waterway^ and (m) by onintolligibility of speech * That 
the Pur**Blrf» group wore tho Aim* ccasw to be a mere 
plausible alternative and becomes au historical certainty by the 
explicit statement in the Satoprika Brahnwa, vi. 8-1-14, 
unquestionably representing the nbaxoat available tradition. 
It explains PQru, IJg. VII. 8*«4, as an Jiura {Sat. Br. vi, 
8-1-1 1). By a curion6 in»y of fat*, a 20th century student of the 
Rgvcda (Macdoncll, VcHic /nrirr, vol II page 13j having mused 
the whole bearing of tho ljgrodio Arya- Atari conflict scout** 
tliu SaCupoikti Brd^Mana of having utterly lari the tradition. 

The struggle dragged on. The final Cpunde on tho hank of the 
Pam$fli 4 It endec with an ac&aSg.i motion of the two. K merged 
the Kurvt dominaaily Aryan due to tho Bharata war; tut 
the Asura culture is absorbed and afaioriUtcd. The whole of 
lhabm&vorta bccoroos »o Aryan land *; but Siva, an embodiment 
of Asura virtues, 4 i* enthroned in tho Aryan par.theoo. The 
next sUgo finds the remnants of Asuras holding fortified place* 
by tho Jumna and the Ganges,* from Dvfcrakii to Rtjgir 
and PrSgjyoti> (ABexm). Great builders in the Rgrcdio age, 
they perpetrate their ait wherever they go. 7 But tbty 

• 8 * V 1 J.SM. 

1 120,7. 

• Grisraj&'t Ibtvry 4 a* Oirlifr axri liter *irt* of xaw'gratixi of krjv* 

( JdW. fchKtl OWiof. Sttdiu. 1*21, w W) U t»r from Ufa? etnriaela*. 

• %p V I, i&S'fc 

4 4aao, II. 17, It. 

1 nnHU. J R.A.8., 180, p. 47S. 

• *tiu 11. 1-1*17. 
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survive as individuals only, till they mix op with the Dfu»a 
and disappear in the present Dnmdians. 1 Tho Du?u adapts 
the A b ura Rudru* to bis phallic * emblem ; cf. architectural 
marvels like llkuTMietv*n» bearing tho object of worship of tho 
tUnadeuZA (§g. VI1-2I-B; X W-3). And the pO«t-Vedic §iva 
retires into the hilb, Harroundcd by ravage*, still oberisbes his 
Vcdic memories in tho Jit, serpent (Rg. 1 1-12-3- 1 1} an I tto 
Sindhn river (Rg. II-12-S) and bis J$kar (Assyrian) ^excellence 
in medicine and magic.* ‘ Vox popnli vox dei' — an unerring 
confcicooa of posiority views him either sain deep contemplation, 
bis throe eyes closed or I nrned inward, 1 or roaming over crema- 
tion Helds 0 perhaps looking for things ihat once had been. 
In the meantime tho Indo-Aryan connects the Ikfvaku with the 
Film*' and the Kurus, drops the Asnra, and oontinuee his 
onward inarch that rearhes in time Java and Indo-Cbinx 5 

Tradition — Brithma^iio, Buddhist, Jain 
Tradition?* 111 anJ Hindu— still pr-' serves traces of A aura 
history. 

HiUe.rao.lt * hod clearly perceived tho difference in 
language between the Asira and the Aryan on tha strength of 
kelarc in the Sathapntha B rib may a, III, 2, 1, 2*, 24. MacdoneIl 1# 
beg* tlio whole question when ho seeks to controvert this view 
as is&fpe he takas to moan Jernyo 1 ho, coomiee ' in Sanskrit. 
His authority evidently u F.tnfijali 11 who attempts to e-iUbiiab 

• Mtdcra 1W6, January, pp. 21-M. 

• SupUyayara Or. Bfitra, 1, 10-B. 

• Maea-nal!. Vcd. Myth. pageltS. 

• Thompem, JNpivVi of lit V.yO-Tjar a.d Ar trohgvi of .Viartat aa.l 
Jtaijls*. pp. SSB. AMysvan Moiiatl TnU, Oiford, 19J3 

• ctv.o lit, 46— 7, 

• If id, canto V — 68. 

1 Rapita. op lit, pa** 68. 

• Uvi, J. u. 1916, pp. 119-2*. 

• Mild, remit, rodiuii S!,tX<MOju, 1. ©. 90, 1H. 

" MauWl), P.Sic Udtl, Vet. 1. p. US. 

S^^Ong. SAB. M, 31 a. 8. 
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the superiority of Sanskrit over on alien tongue, taltckchkila 
(I. 1, 1). Evea according to Patafijali, 
taro?™ LiterS * i 4 ' B wm-8«o»lcrib'e. Earlier literature 
reraambere them in detail. Tbo 'White 
YajurveJj 1 mentions seven A<*rl metres -e. g. Gayatri Atari, 
uf,jii Sturt, Pnhili atari. Tbo Gtthjrt embody them. The 
GSyatrl atari oi fifteen syllables in Alnnjavsiii (You. XXXI, G; 
XXXI, 4) ; the SfniA ursri oi fourteen evllabk-i in the Guilin 
Vohu — KLhfithra (Yas. Ill) ; the Pnnlii Stan of eleven 
syllables iu the GitbOs Ujiuvaiti and Speuin-MainyO. 

The Epic literature has not yet forgotten the national 
chnncteiintice of the A* a rue — us a great seafaring people. 
Mahdbhdrafn 1, 41, 1211, HID describe the ocean us “ tbo abode 
of the Asura "j al*> AturSiiSm da b3tulha- 
»£rt£? a ~ a Sea * va ^ Straryam I, 81, 7, BMmav&Un 
farti i avid Aturah t MeSnyit, XIII, 
•13,209; ; 35,8100, etc. instance* could bo multiplied. Aiuroa 
as the powerful island («otiZq of Lnfikn practically supply the 
theme cf tho RrirafiyJpR. Individual opio heroes * like Prthu 
Vainya (Mbh. VII, 09, 8403), Ynyiti (Alblu VII, 63, 
2296), Bali (Mbh. XU, 8182, 8344, 12943), Bl.agudatta 
(Ubh. VII. 1200), Jorasindhu (Mbh. XII, 1206) Havana 
(Rim.) bear an historical personality, too obvious to bo dismissed 
as more myths. 

Betides prevesa in arms [Antra vyulam a Asuru phalanx 
known by Bhlgua (Mbh. VI, 690) JtucMriv (Mbb. VII, 26) 
and Ir. dm jit's skill in soaring into tho sky (Rdtu., Lahkii) — 
contrast — " a Croton beudland was tho scene of tlio first 
experiment in aviation— tho fatal flight of Ikuro* I " *] and 
skill in government, 4 the Asuru* — " tho 

toutU?Ms! -BTOat soas ot mcn ° f AlQra " Wff- n, 32, 4; 

VII, 99 6) wore from the beginning noted 



> Wrter, *T»*U Tojaroolo, vul. i. p. LX. 

• Bjxwue, JfaAJili/aJo Infe i rniii OoMrrrfawr, KOI, i>. OS. 

• Kraus <•?■ **t. p. 2 . 

• Mart ya Br, 1, 14. 
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“* great builders. " They made fortified plaoes (Pur) "—the 
Mtareya /fraimena I, 28. Since, every Indian book on engi- 
neeriog, sculpture and architecture (of. the Sinui'i’ifanaiitra- 
didra, 1L p. 11*) i» fathered on to Maya, the Daidalcw of 
tbe ancient Indian science of building. And apart from 
actual sites e. g. JarinndAa ti iai'iat at Rijgir ' almost every 
important min ia credited to the generic Aiura, comprising 
such speeifio groups as — maA ,1 u i — }'alia—Oa»diarra— 
P**no 9 a—P«h<udA (Mbb. HI, 178, 12201, 12206). 

Asora sculpture and architecture have their own symbols. 
Two are of outstanding importance i (») The " snake " appears 
from tbe Rgvedio litemtnre onwards 'Kg. 
fcSSfSSSSf IX.88.44: Av I. 27 j Satap. Br. XI, 2, 
6, 18 ; Bphad. Upa. IV, *, 10 ; Jaim. Hr. 
I, 8; II, 139 ; Ki\i) Up. II. 6). The Uaniar m afk at Rajgir 
and terracotta Snako goddess 1 from KsMrh at tbe Patna 
Museum arc amongst it* rarlist representations in sculpture 
and architecture. Tbe faience figures of a snake goddess found 
at Crete and their rraCmbUme to the JIasirh figure raist 
interesting pointe of eontact pro’cably through Egypt and Syria, 
(is) The Sa /nnirno Oarutvdn G»rc<ja used along with Asura 
in Rg. 1, 36, 8 nod elsewhere had long been recognized 5 a8 a 
form of the Zoto.udri»n Ahura (Farg XIX, II)— both sculptured 
alike in India and Iran.* But tbeir connexion with and 
common Bourre from Aebur of Assyria is suggested by a 
sculptured representation of the identical Garud* stabbed on 
the head and the stomach by an obvious Iranian monarch 
presumably as a token of Assyria's overthrow at the hand of 
Iran, as a bar-relitf of the Palace at Pertopolis reproduced on 
p 572 of Yol. II, Historians History of the World. Lata 
mythology turuB Garuda into an enemy of the snake. But il 
attempts an historical ojmpromiee in Garcia’s ecbmieeion tc 

1 Jrtlaol. Sum. ISIS-1*. 

• Cant. Eil. Ind. jL i!», 37. 

• JJ.d.3,. 1915. p. *27. 

• Sjirgtl, IramM, dlUiOmmtiuai*, »uL H p St 
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Vieijn and tbe Aeura’s exit from the scene. But Ashor, 
A6ura &od Ahum Garoda may bo of Assyrian-Babylonian 
origin'’ (Spiegel, op. cat.). 

“ Each generation," nay* Emorson, ■* abandon the ideas of 
its predecessors like stranded shii*. " The reason ia not far 
to seek. The gaps in tho history of human evolution eo far 
accessible to us, vastly exceed the recorded chapters. Research 
reveals fresh links and urges an evaluation of tbo now data 
aod a revaluation of the old. The last fifty years have shown 
that tbo history of Europe begins outeide Europe — the 
Gnroo- Roman authors dooply imbued with tbe Babylon— 
Egypt— Assyria — Persian eiviliiation. 1 Advanced international- 
ism is an admitted factor in world politics from the 3rd 
millennium B.C.* Cretan excavations have brought into view 
" for the first time, a primitive European civilisation, tfce earliest 
phaso of which gees lack even beyond the days of tho First 
dynasty of Egypt Beyond tint still, before tie earliest 
actors come on tho scone — lies tbs greenroom of Time and 
Spaoe — an immeasurable vista of tbe yet unknown. Rut geolo- 
gists, geographers and anthropologists are hard at work.* In 
the East also, Central Asia, Tnrkistau and China arc linked np 
with Iran 1 and through Iran, “the great mediator between 
the West and the East, "• with the rest of tbe world. This 
perception of the unity of history in turn illuminates each of 
its episodes. 

But India remains an exception. Her records lie ncglwtod. 
Interested wisdom avoids all analysis. In interpreting her 
written evidence, ehe seems to forget that ha man reoonls, 
however professedly religious, most study man’s dealings with 
other men, and the adjustment of working relations between 

i Hall. Antiinl Hulary of III Star Bait, p. ix. 

• Ctml. Ant. Wit- tv- Vol. If. p. X2S. 

• Iiiii, Til Pal til 1 1 / Stiu i, p. 1. 

• 8am, »ii Attain t in Brit, Oxford, 190*— 9. 

• PdlW, In/tnimu trtuetntt in Alii Cintrnli it in Etlrtm Oriiml, 

Kni. 

1 &i*crIr+*ioi> 1919 , 1 669 - 
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different groups. Laocixm-likfl, ihe suffers from her 
of " splendid isolation The theory of " splendid isolation" 
is an historical absurdity : it never existed nor over will. It 
breeds degonorition in insinuating India’s precarious physical 
security and her undoubted intellectual heritage to be due to chance 
or nature. Tbo virile Indo-Aryan who fought the formidable 
Asura and carried bis culture to China, Indo-Chir.a, Sumatra, 
Bali, Java and Ceylon to-day claims tho dubious distinction 
of being homo-loving prodigies. Henoe ari«* the diltculty 
of comprehending that mysterious body-politio known as 
Indian Society,— realized facts and intimate tendencies lying 
athwart unintelligible dogma. A study of tho past will lessen 
the mystery and Jura way perhaps supply the key. 
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Appendix. 

Texts. 

L Assyrian.* 

(a) ftuyunjik Tablet, of Ashnr-na^ir-pol I. (1038-1020 B.C.) 

[Referring to Assyria’s W1 from past great ness under 
Tiglath-pileeer I. and his prodoowsors (1500-1000 B.C.)] 
PlATBS TO ISUTAS, 

" Turn thy face unto me, O Lady, so that by reason thereof 
the heart of thy eervnnt may ho made strong! I, Aihur-na«ir-pal, 
the sorrowful one, am thing bumble servant ; I, who am beloved 

by thoe, make offerings auto thee atd adore thy divinity 1 

wag bom in the mountains who no man fenoweth ; T was without 
understanding and I pruyod not to thy majesty. Moreover 
tkt ptoplc of A/iyria did not reoognize and did not aooept thy 
divinity. But thou, O Isbtar, thou mighty queen of the gods, 
by the lifting up of tbine eyes didst taaoh me, for tlioi: didst 

desire my rule Let thine anger he appeased, nnd let thino 

heait be mercifully inclined towards me." 1 

(4) Ishtar Hymn — S.M. 954 British Muaram. 

Clay Tablets, eires 808-609 B.C. 

[Referring to Assyria's second suprenuey fires 890-618 B.C.] 
“ 'Series : ) ir Mama iiamir Ni**a." 

— Complaint to the goddasa Ishtar. 

" Palace of Asshurbsnapsl, king of Assyria, 

Son of Eaarhaddon, king of the Universe, king of Assyria, 
ruler of Babylon, 

•Hamad, Ouekuitt Silfitti iu u ^ufiiiu ; Ltjarl, Siam* 
atd itt tbmait*. 

' n* CamMigt Aiumt Hi* ory, t MS. »«'• III, p|>. J-*. 
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King of Saroor and Accad, king of Uio Kings of Ethiopia 
aDd Egypt, 

King of tho four region*, pon of Sennacherib, 

King of the univer-e, king of A asyria, who pots hi* truet 
in the god Aeiiur nod the god da** Ninlil, in N»bu 
and Tasamit. 

May the god N'abu be thy guide ! " 

Xth tablet— 

•* May the light of Aukur, tie ling of tie godi, be thy 
guide 1 

Whosoever aha 11 write hi* name by my name. 

May Aieiur and Ninlil (Boltic) destroy him and root hi* 
name and his seed ont of tlte land 1 ” 

XX. Fonrian. 

[(a) Scjthian or Maada (Sayce i Tie Iligier Crilieim and 
tie MonxnenU)— vae*al of Assyria from circa 
700-007 B.C. 

(6) Iran and Extra-Iran (Ndldeka, “Penio," Eacg. Brit.) 
—under A*ayria from circa 830-640 B.C.] 

1. “ Aiura mazda, the god of the Aryans ” — Susan Trans- 
lation of the Behistan inscription. 

2. " Now he convene* with Ah ter a, on tho mountain of tho 
holy question*, in the fore*t of the holy questions." Fthdidid, 
largord, xxii, 19. 

3. " Aiura, the Lord reveals the law, ui.rs fra red." 
xviii, ISff. 

4. tatii oli vatryi, athd ratnii, atid4 «*W laeil, 
Faniiuii dazdt vt**&ak6, ilkyaotinauSm aniluii aattUi, 
KkeieihrmckS nhurfli. d’yira dregtlji dtdhad vSelArem. 

6. "A4 tlui aHil paxnctn nuedS yeeflw eUi aanaahd 
Fonhenih platlvt aananii Ay ad tint t iem eiaiinoini 
ieifgralem 

Eaititn aiiaigd dSmltn anleaii aherem illgaotlana/ili." 
Yaena, xxxi, 8. 

“ So I thought thco first Mazda, great in creation, great in 
mind, mind of tho good father : therefore 1 seized the togeber 
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in the eje, the* of true lighteousoees, orator of life, d*sra in 
actions.” 

0. " Tai thtS ptrrid ereii mSi voce IS abnrl ! 

Kami idtkd p/S amiyi paomyS f" 

Vwni, xliv, 3. 

“ That I will aik thee, tell me aright, Akira l father of 
iighteoaanej8, creator, what man first?” 

7. “ I, Akira Mazda, created the good land* and countries, 
the first was the Airyana Va#g6 by the good riter Dlitya.” 
—Fargard, i 8. 

8. "Thua 6poalii Akira Mae.da, the Holy One, unto tine: 
" I. Ahura Mazda, the Maker of all good things, when I made 
this mansioD, the beautiful, the shining, seen afar 1” targard, 
xxii, 14, 88. 

0. “Zaratbmhfe-a asked dlnrs Mazda: 0 Alxra Mazda, 
most beneficent spirit, Maker of the material world, thou 
Holy one I" faigsrd, »ix, 11. 87. 

1 Assyrian Tom bulary in the Hnrdriii and Pdnnd — 
sailed AUrfinSmai-i Aiurtk edited by Dastur Hoaliangji as the 
Pakliti-Pdianl faring.] 

Ill- Indian. 

(a) Tadic. 

1. JWI 5plf*T : | 

nifa fitore: tfrrfr M 




W*l8 i 

uaisj^fiT mVw : i 



W** I 

Kgj— TOlt farflJH ifa STOTT : l 
3. M fWii WITTfa TO ^ ^ ^TT 9 ^ B?lf : I 

fq^ wwrtjfa gfamfa u 

R-W> I 
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4. its s^t^t : ®m*rnQnataiif*i 

W SljtfTO : *T*q : ftjgvit alfalfa : n 

VR c -« I 

vf$f. — anf^t !®nfq<r : i 
B. ji)rt 3ij^ four fir^ujjwj t i 

^grai Tit ■5H* narai^frafcfq : jrfjy : qwm^ « 

«-Vs l 

S STOUtf : 1 

6. erhjwt toht% n fg a T ^ ^ >^f«Tmu jf ii?T^ i 

uq^i*<4j<>!uW4iinfyt3tr><p,<3J q^r n 

K°*~l-K\ i 

2T^T — 33*^— CT7p?MffT^ 
s *rg5ter : i 

7. crara^t HW- ^.'ira'iss : Tf^reri'f^sn i 

w f ^ : ^ *^5*^BT v*rg( f^rer ; a 

■sg<— aoT’TTfsfa | 

8. wW VW g?w^3 fr^rf 

<l5ii I 

*a^?w*y qiTOfdi^«M«aqT II *«-^-y I 

s B^T ?nT R : ^I3i am n^T : imu : ?rrf* 

** : ****** : : tar f fin 1 

ff* ! | 

9- ^ftxn*g^TOt%TTT sjq* S gjftti s I 

«g : «feTi?f ««mf sit i 

m-»«i-9 i 

vgr : urot xmv tot qa-rt 

‘ipw inw4i*«m?»1f<T— srm : i 
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10. fww «5t tref truss ^ i 

srffa ijjiyf^ t^t fa«s i «nfa sjfiwi u 
VW i 

i ki^jui rsnfam — : i 

11. fan tofam faww fa i 

*iRyQ<Hi «i«r*i : wfa : a 

VV» l 

12. ^rra ftrt w* wt t« ifo i 

, '*n*mt nw : ufa i ■ 

_ U-tt-l i 

qrfqTfiild i i 

13. HSrfa nW? nrai wgfl wtn : 

**®St ^ifw ; ? MHfl 5 WnfM fi7T i 

i 

«g(t '4«tfnfafrt ^nrn : i 

14. wsiiwi^renr sftfa'q snmfsfW sjsrwcn : I 

HM<iil*i : i^ffisTf «i<qlHfl > <i , i*'4T : n 

***** » 

«rg«: ; mw ^rm i 

16. fflJTtTITHfaqT WT .* fqfa 'faf»Sln<.«iq u l •• i 

«3** SW 1 : <3% *WTOfWt g%gsn u 

VlHl i 

1 tf*5irt farfesT mqvii q^nrl qrai vr i 
1C. fait sit gfrz *ron qfqs^g’ g*^j v<49l yr<T : 
%rat®?N fJrfagwg* : fan *i : i 

> 

a S< : g^Tsif faifanfa — wnn i i 

2 Rc.J. 



is 




rai a8<7ba& 



Pjmmls. 




wgft «n>nfafre— i i 
18. w*ii tfhf : XJ^WJg IRTHT $T ftrarf | 
vf a^nurcawtaTi «f«3 : *grc? 11 



i 

*&: fl*renf*ffl «T*nn : l 

19. srovgromflci ftna?t^T *jfirala 9fon»rt sfijsQj t i 

’nrel^fff’ar ^tTb ^safea-aifa g^<nw amft n 

*8*1 I 

: *>rlBTPlf<T — HTTOJ : | 

20. *»* ^fPS TOt : HHfa Vtsn w iw ^mw: 

^*ra*iwf -*%< bt» wot stotsj ifia : Twrcnrftq^ii 

**W i 

21. w « ««t gptj^ qfreqT qfi re l ar^rt^jns: i 

fa*n swt Wfl » 

*-«W I 

•’ snw •* ?mn»r : i 

22. 3^«q tit *wfn i 

Mw-fo : vgd ^ wfr u 

t-U-* i 

W : mnaPi overran g*T fre 5ft ; i 

28. "wwgft wnaf rfnmn t i 

^roron ira sfanra ^roqtg *r?fir i ^ara^ifa : ii 



i 



^ :— f=a^i ire *f?r ww : i 
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24. About 108 references to souo ! chief gods— described 
IP AiuTat; of. Indra, Rv. i. 81, St Vnrnju*, Rv. i. 24, 14. Agui, 
Rv. it. 8, 5; vii. 2, 3: Savitr, Rv. i. 85, 7: Rndra, Rv. r. 42. 11. 
For all gods, Rv. i. 108, fl: "This Soma is to be distributed as 
an offering among the Jn, a ,” " Anra of hcavon ", Rv. v. 41 ; 
8, i. 181. 1. “Our father who pours down the water.." Rv. 
v. 83. C. •' Agai, bam out of hU womb." Rv. Hi. 29. 14. 

25. hostile smse only twice in the older parts of the 
Hgvola, Li. 32, 4 ; vii. 09, 5-“ defeat of the sons or men of 
Asura." About 18 in the last bo.k. 

28. Atbarvaveda iv. 28. 8; ri. 7. 2 “ Asoraa hostile to the 
Aryans." 

Equation of Texta. 

AiiriJ— * powerful people, Assyrians— Kuyonjik Tablet 
and Rgveda, — cirei 1600-1200 B.C. 
deified by posterity, hitv Hymn [1(d)] and 
2tnd-Jtala HI]— circa 8tb — 7th can. B.C. 




MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

I.— On a Santali Folktale of the Hero 
and the Deity Type. 

By Sarnt Chandra Mitra, M.A . B L. 

In my two paper* entitled A folktale of a AW Type 
/fdta JV#rti Bihar sad He reriant-t and On a Huh ammcJan 
folltal-e of lie Hero axd the Deity Type, which have been 
published in Tie Journal of the Bihar and Orim Rtiiarei 
Society, September, 1917, and December, 1918, respectively, 
I have dealt with and discussed threj Hindu and one Mubam- 
medan folktales which have for their thome tho illustration of 
the troth that the trials and tribulation* of man — the sorrows 
anil sufferings he has to experience in this mundane existence— 
are the remit of sins committed by him in a previous stage ol 
exist ones. As the result of my study of those folktales, I have 
fixed tho following story-radical whiob underlies them all : — 

(1) A hero goes to a deity to beg of him a boon, or to 
a supernatural being to wake him up. 

(2) On the way, the hero meets with scrrral mffering 
persons and animals and a tree, all of whom importuno 
him to inquire from the deity or supernatural being 
the causes of, ami the remedies for, their respective 
trouble*. 

(3) The hero obtains his own boon or effect* hi* own purpose 
and learns from the deity or supernatural being the 
causes of, and tho remedies for, tlieir respective trouble*. 

(4) The hero communicates the tira* to them, all of whom 
adopt the remedial and are, at once, relieved of their 
troubles. 
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(5) Tho hero is suitably rewarded by the Unefitted persona 
and animals and lives happily tbo roaflcr. But iu one 
oxne, the hero refuses to accent tho reward * offered by 
tho bonefit'.cd person! and is, in the end, eaten up by tho 
suffering bout. 

I have recently come across a San tali folktale entitled 
S*mn anJ Inara* which bears a close similarity to tho 
aformentioned stories and of which 1 give balow tho followiog 
abstract, inasmuch as it has not yet been studied and dinuased 
from the standpoint of the folklorist 

Ooce upon a timo there were two brolheis named Karma and 
Dharmu, the former of whom w*a an agriculturist and the latter 
a trader. While Dharmu was away from home, Aarmu performed 
a religious ceremonial to which he did not invite Dbarmu’s 
family members. When Dharmu returned homo and heard of 
this, he set about to perform a similar ceremonial. So he aod 
his wife began to cook rioo and vegetables for this fear, whioh 
they did till far into the night. While they were doing so, tie 
deity ffarasi OotaiH flame down to are what preparations they' 
were making in his hononr, and watched from the bask of their 
hotlftd. 

While Kaxam Goftifi waa witching, Dbarma threw iba hot 
scam of the boiling rice through tho window of tho house and 
thereby scalded the deity. As the dies and insect* worried 
Karam Gos&ifl'a burns, his deityship went to the Gauge* and 
immersed himself therein. 

As Karam Ocsaih was thus offended by Dbarmu, ail tho 
latter's undertaking* failed and he fell into abject poverty. 

A voice from bee von informed Dharmu and bis wife that 
thoir troubles and poverty were due to the faot that they had 
offended tbe deity Karim Gotain and that they should prooori 
to tho rivor Gauges and propitiate him by tho offering of a new 
doth dyed in tarxnexia and of oil 

Believing the voice to be tine, they did os they were directed 
to do and started for tbo Ganges. On their way they came 
cross a fig tare and a mango tree, tho fruits of both of which 
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wore full of grubs and bo they could not eat the Mine. Going 
further on they came across a oow and a buffalo, both of which 
they tried to capture for tbc purpose of milking them, but the 
besets fled and told them to go to the river Ganges Then 
proceeding further, they met a horec and an elephant, the 
former of which they tried to catch hold of »o that they might 
mount upon him and ride to the Ganges but both tbo beasts 
would not allow them to do so. So they left them and pushed 
further on and found a largo pot full of rupee* under a banyan 
irf«, which, disheartened as they were, they did not touch. 

Going further on, thoy me! a woman with a pji measure 
sticking to her tbroat, irho told them that she had been suffering 
from this discomfort since the preceding twelve yean and asked 
them lo inquire from Karam Qcsaifi how ahe would be relieved 
from it To this thoy agreed. 

Proceeding further, they met snotber woman with a bundle 
of thatching gras* stuck 4 a her head, who also asked them to 
enquire from Karam Go&in how ahe would be freed from her 
encumbrance. To this they aaaonted. 

Then pushing further on, they carao across a third woman 
whore feel were burning in a fire and a fourth woman with 
a stool stuck fast to her hack. Both these women requortod 
them to enquire from the deitj In what way they would be 
relieved of their troubles and sufferings. They promised to 
comply with their request. 

At last they arrived at tbo bank of the Gangea where, on 
their invocation, tbs deity Karam Gos&ift appeared before them. 
They propitiated him by lathing and anointing him with oil and 
turmeric aud clothing him with a new cloth. Thus Dbarmu 
and bis wife persuaded the deity bo return. So they rose np to 
depart- 

Then Dbarmu asked the dsity about the women whom they 
had met on their way and Karam Oosftin said : “The woman 
ha* a stool atuck to her back because when visitor* came lo he: 
house she never offered them a *eat, let her do 10 in future, and 
she shall be freed ; snd the woman has her feet burning in the fire 
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bftauso sho pushed tbe foel into the fire with' her foot, let her 
not do go in future, sad she will bo frewl ; aad the woman bu 
the thatching grain rtcok to her head because when she saw 
a friend with straw sticking in her hair, she did not tell her 
about it, lot her do so in fatarc and she will be Treed, aud the 
woman has the pai measure stack to bor throat because, when 
hor neighbour wanted to borrow her measure, aho wonld not lend 
it, let her do so in fat-iie and she will he Treed.” 

Then Karam Gosaifi asked whether tbojhod seen an elephant 
and a borne and a buffalo and a cow ami money and man gees 
and figs. To this query Dbarmn answered by saying “ Ye* " 
and that be had not boon able to catch the animals awl that 
the fruit was had. Karam Gosaifi told them that on their 
way back home, they should takn possession of all ; and they 
did so. Then, mounting on tbo elephant, they returned homo 
with great wealth. 

On their way, they met «be four women and told them 
how they could be relieved of their troubles. 

After their return homo, Dharmu celebrated a greet 
festival in bononr of the deity Karam GosSifi. 1 

On comparing the Santaii variant with the aforementioned 
three Hindu versions from North Bihar, Chittagong and 
Eastern Bengal, 1 find that the Banyan tree with the jarful of 
rupee* b< Death it in the Santaii Kory is represented in the 
latter’s stories by tbs suffering patar and aingo trees with 
tbo jarful of gold niohnro hidden under them. Tbo woman 
with the put measure and tbe ett»l sticking to their bod us, 
as deflcrifced in tbe Santaii variant, are represented in the North 
Kihnri folicrale by the elephant with his probomis stack fait 
to a tree, and, in the East Bengal version, by the woman 
with her foot adhering to a rioe-husking pedal, nod ia the 
Chittagong tale by tho crocodile which has half its body 
immersed in water and tbo ether half emerging therefrom. 

• For a fatWr >or.tm. -idf FtiiU r. of tl> Slolcl Farfawi, pp. SO>S3. 
ty C. H. Bompu. London i l>*riS Nun, 1909. 
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TLi*. woman with the load of thatching glass on her head, 
the cow with lior calf, the buffalo, the lioreo and tbo elephant 
of the 9w tali folktale arc represented in the Chittagong and 
East Bengal versions by the carriers of straw, grass or fuel 
and by tbo cow. 

If wo ostrsot the story-radical from tho preceding San tali 
folktale, we find that it runs thus : — 

(1) The hero offends a deity. 

(2) In eon sequence of this, ho is reduced to abject 

poverty. 

(3) lie goes out to starch for the deity and to propitiate 

him. 

(41 On the way, ha meets with several suffering women 
who ask him to enquire from the deity the causes 
and remodiee of their respective troubles. 

(5) He finds the deity, propitiateB him, and enquires from 

the latter the causes and remedies of the suffering 
women's trouble*. 

(6) He informs the women of the causes and remedies of 

their respective troubles and himself regains his 
lost prosperity. 

On comparing this special story-radical of the Santali 
folktale with tho generalized story-radical, given above, of 
the three Hindu and one Muhammadan variants, I am 
of opinion that the generalised story -radical will baTO to be 
modified as follows iu order that it may fit into the aforemen- 
tioned Santali story : — 

(1) A hero goes to a deity to beg of hiru a boon, or ie 

profiliate a deilj whoa ie ho* ojfendid, Or to 
a supernatural being (o wake him up. 

(2) On tho way, the hero meets with several suffering 

persons and animals, and u tree, all of whom im- 
portune him to enquire from the deity or superna- 
tural being tbo causes of. and the tcmcdics for, 
their respective troubles. 
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(3) The hero obtains bin own boon or effect* his own 

purpose, and learn* from the deity or supernatural 
being the cause* of, and tho remedies for, their 
respective troubles. 

(4) The hero communicates the same fco them, all of whom 

adopt the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their 
troubles. 

(5) The hero is suitably rewarded by the bcnsGtted persons 

and animals, or obtains postessicn of sows wo*sy 
and beasts and regain hit loU prosperity and lives 
happily thereafter. 

But in one cuse the hero refuses to accept tbs rewards 
offered by the bcneCtted persons and is, in the end, eaten up 
by tho suffering beast. 

[ It will not bo out of place to mention bore that the 
incidents of the suffering women and the relieving of their 
trouble* occur in another Santali folktale entited The Seven 
Brother* and the Bcnga Girl. In this story it is stated that 
when the hero was going to find out tho Bohmae birds in 
whom was hidden cbe life of a wizarl who had carried off his 
mother in order that he might kill the birds and thereby 
kill his mother's abductor, ho (the hero) met on the way three 
old women, one of whom had a stool clock to her tack, another 
had a bundle of thatching gras* stuck on her head, and ihs 
third had her foot stuck fast to a rice pounder. These women 
requested him to inquire from tho Boh mac birds tho causes and 
ronedies of their respective troubles. This ho promised to do. 
When he found out the birds, he inquired from them the 
causes and the remedies of the women's trouble*. The birds 
replied " The first old woman never asked visitors to her house 
to take a seat ; if she does 60 in fntare, sho will get rid of the 
stool. When the saaotid old woman saw anyone with straws 
sticking in his or her luir, she never offered to tike them out ; 
if she does so in future she will he freed. The third old 
woman would not allow widows and orphans to use her non 
pounder ; if shs does so in future sho will t* freed.*' On 
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Mi way b*oV, he communicated to the three suffering women 
wh«t the Bohmao buds had told him about the causes and 
remedies of their troubles. 1 ] 

A* regards the incident* of dogeing the deity Karnm 
Gosain by throwing on him the hot scum of boiling lioc, th-re 
i* an analogous incident mentioned in a legend from South 
Bihar which I have published at pages 95 to 107 of the 
Journal of tit Deparlmeal of Lttterl of tie Calcutta Uniter ntj, 
Vol. XI, 1924. 

1 i'ceflie fuller .enlor. of tUe falkulr, *» Hxapu’e fctklori if a, 
Kiefaf r-arjii«a». iip. S13-SS6. 




II.— The Abuts— Ancient and Modern. 

By Rai Bahadur S. C- Roy, M-A., B.B., MJ»C. 



In ancient Sanskrit writings, from the Rgveda downwards 
wa meet with the namo “ Aeura." Although in bo mo passages 
the terra may perhaps bars been coed with reference to supposed 
snper-hnman enemies o: the singers of the ljgvedie hymns, in 
several others they evidently refer to human foes. 

The names ■ Uaitya ‘Dioava'. etc., also appear to have 
been in several passages applied to the same or similar hostile 
tribes as opprobrious epithets 

It is generally euppowd that there hostile people, characterised 
in tho Rgveda as 1 of unintelligible Spoeih ' (ssroirotdcA 
and anal, V. 29, 10} ' devoid of rites ' (ofar»as, x, 22, 8), 
‘following strange ordinances ’, (dnya-vrola, V, VIII, 70, II), 
' without devotion ' ( a-i/alaan, IV, 10,9), ' not sacrificing ' 
(aj/ajvan, VIII, 70, II ; and aja/m, VII, fl, 3) ; ‘ indifferent to 
the gods ’ [s-dfvsy s, VIII, TO, II}, and 1 lawless ' (a-rra/o, I, 
51, 8, 175, 3, VI, 14, 3, IX, 41, 2) j were none other than tho 
ancestors of tho existing aboriginal tribes of Northern and 
Central India, the Mftgdft- spaking tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa, Central India and the Central Provinces, the Bbils and 
allied tribes of Western India, if not also to the ancestors of the 
Druvid inn-speaking hill t rites of Southern India. And I had also 
formerly shared in tbe same view. 

Certain fact, however, that I oame across in my inTeetigationa 
among the Chota Nagpur aboriginos lod me to doubt the correct- 
ness of tho popular Tiew as to tho identity of the ' Aaurae ’ of 
ancient Sanskrit literature. The first of these facte is the 



existence of a wide-spread tradition among tho Muod&s and 
several other aboriginal tribss of Chota Nagpur of 4he previous 
occupation of the c-antry by a metal-using people called the 
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Jnrdi who are said to have teen routed by the MuQ<j*s with 
the help of tbcir deity Siny-ionya. Tho ironsraeltiog activities 
of tho Asaras, tridition says, greatly disturbed the even tenor 
of existence of the Muprja* and their deities who wero as y.<t 
innocent of the use and manufacture of metals. The second 
fact is the existence of numerous ancient ruins of brick-buildings 
in which are found various objects, particularly of terra cola, and 
close \a many of there building tiles arc found traces of working 
in copper or iron. A third fact is the existtr.ee in Cbota Nagpur 
or numerous ancient grnrryards attributed to those Aaurs. 
.Excavation reverie under eooh stone slib of Urge dimensions 
a ouiiiher of can hen ware cinerary nms Ciulaining the bones of 
deceosed Ann, presumably of the same family, ora*m«nta of 
copper, stone crystal beads and miniature pottery of varims 
shapes and sixes. Neolithic as well as copper implements liavc 
been found in some of these sites. 

Finally, there .till dwell in the hills and jangles on the west 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau, a small tribe, speaking a dialect of 
the Mfcpdii gronp, and bearing the name ' Araiy, 1 They claim 
descent from the ancient Asure and their mare occupation is 
iron-s uieltiug. Except in the name * A»ur' and in their occnjta- 
tion of iron-smelting, they hardly differ either in their physical 
characteristics or in their culture from tbs other Munda-speaking 
tribes of the ChoU Nagpur plateaux. And it mar be reasonably 
inferred that the present-day Asurs are but a tribe of the 
Mupda or ‘ Kol ' stock who adopted the characteristic occupation 
of tho aucient Aeurs and with it the tribal mrae. 

I shall not hero enter into details about the ethnography of 
these modern Asms but shall content myself with u brief outline 
of the main features of their culture. The present day Asura of 
Chota Nagpur are divided into throe sections: namely, (1) Suixu 
Aaurs (also railed Agaria* Or Agaria Aaurs) who lire in juogle8 
and hill* and smelt iron, ( 2 ; the i'itji&s who also live on hills 
and, besides following the original occupation of iron-smelting, 
have alto taken to such subsidiary occupation as plaiting bamboo 
baskets and the likl, and (3) the Jait Abuts who now mostly 
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live in villages a:;d smelt iron and manufacture plougb8harcs 
and other rude iron implements, awl aoroo families of ibis last 
section have also tafeon to agriculture. Their villages have 
become more or l«s liinduized and they neither intenaarry nor 
interdiae with the other sections. 

(Some iron-smelting Agrias are also found in the Miraapur 
district of the United Provineej on the Maihnl range in tho 
>iandla, Raipur and Bilaspur diftricts of the Central Provinoe*.) 

The Birjus as well as the Soiki Asurs each consists of 
Thalia or settled groups and V/llu or migratory groups. Tho 
Tiuma Birjias are found subdivided into Du\ik Birjiat or those 
who do not cat beef and Rdrk Birjiat rr those t » whom beef 
i3 not tal A further cross-division among tho Birjiiui is that 
into the Telia Birjiag consisting of family who usconly oil and 
not vermilion in anointing bride and bridegroom at mariiagcs, 
and SinJurdb* Uirjias or these who life vermilion as well as oil 
in marriages. 

Like the Md^Mpeaklag trihoi the Asuni are dividotl into 
a number of totecnic olana. The totem name* are dividod 
mostly from tho fauna and 8on of their native jungles. 
Bteides clan toieinism, traces of what has been called Indivi- 
dual Totemism are found among the Birjias. Another peculiar 
feature of the totemism of gome families of the Birjia Asuni 
is the change of totem name of a family in every fourth 
generation. 

Descent is reckoned in tbo main line, aud their kinship 
nomenclature follows what is known as the ckssificatory 
system. Their customary rules of inheritance and partition are 
tho same as fchoso of tbo Mu^ls. In common with the 
M*dpd&s, the present day Asura Lave wparate dormitor.es for 
bachelors and for maidens. 

The sooio-religioua ceremonies at birth, death, marriage are 
substantially the atme a* that of the MUndas, suoh difference 
as exist being only in minor details. It is, however, significant 
that the present day Asuni, like the Sanfc&la and most other 
allied tribes, generally cremate thoir dead and do not practise 
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any form of urn-burf&l nor preserve any trace* of the «me 
nor tuo stone slab* to cover the graves of their buried dead. 
Although tho Mup*)aa and the HA» who uppeir to h»ve lived in 
do‘o contact with the ancient Aran still bary a few bone* of 
their dece»*ed relative* in .null earthen wore \ajt under huge 
stone alaha such as were used by the unoient Aeurs- 

The same festival* are observed and the same or ciuiilar 
spirits are propitiated with eaorifiocs usually of fowls and 
sometimes of animals as among the Mflptjiia. One distinctive 
religious festival and ceremony of the As are is what is known 
a* the *' 8iw It •&«{&& " (Iren Implements) oeremony in which 
a number of fowls are sacrificed hv the oldert Aaur in each 
settlement to the spirits of the traditional ‘ Asar-Asur&iua 
Each fowl is placed by the nock on the anvil (K»i lit) and 
its head is severed with the iron i aarii (iron pinoer#), and the 
sacrificer prays to the spirits of the ancient Abuts for a 
plentiful supply of iron-ore. 

Same or similar magical practice* to control vegetable and 
animal life, to ward off the evil oye and t> promote health, are 
in vogue as among ;bo Mflndls, and both tribes have the same 
belief in the magical properties of certain hinds uf food, and the 
same superstitious about certain dreams and other omens and 
disease*. 

Prom all this it may be inferred that the present day Aeure 
constitute & tribe of the same stock as the Mducjis. But so far 
as the ancient race of Asuraa are ooocarucd Mliruis traditions 
indicate that the ancient Asnre belonged to a different ethnio stooic 
and different culture. The tribal name of * A«urs ' would 
appear to have been given to or adopted by the present day 
Asur tribe on account of their following the occupation of 
iron-smelting which, according to tradition, w.is introduced into 
Chota Nagpur by an ancient people of superior enltnrn known 
as the A aura*. 

The question of the racial affinities of the ancient Asurs is 
still shrouded io myatery. In an article in tha Journal oj 
(it Bilfir a»J Oriua Rtua’ok Scoiilj tor September 10Ji3, 
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I ventured to offer a suggestion that the Aron of Cbota Nngpur 
tradition wore probably a Caucasian race who had morod on 
into India at a more primitive stage of Caucasian culture than 
that represented by the Vedic Aryans, and on their arrival in 
India gradually absoibed an indigenous melanodurm race — 
the Niffttla* of snoient Sanskrit literature and thus became 
somewhat transformed in physical features by long-continued 
misoegonntioB, and worked out the Asur civilization referred to 
in the 9greda, SaUpathi Brahmand and other early 8anskrit 
works j and that, being finally worsted by tbs invading Aryans, 
suoh sections of the Asur* as did not submit to Arran supremacy 
retreated to the eastern, central, and southern parta of India, 
and I further suggested that there is a considerable strain of 
Asur blood among the Bengalis. Further consideration of tie 
subject now inclines me to think that Dra vidian culture is 
indeed based on this or an allied ancient culture, and there is 
a considerable strain or Asur or; Naga-Asnra blood in Southern 
India as iD Bengal. A visit to the ancient rains of Harapp* 
and Maheu-jo-Duro has given me a wider view of what 
I suppose to have been the anoient Asur or Aaar-Nsg civili- 
sation. I wa* impressed with some remarkable reeemblauoea 
between the Chota Nagpur Asur sites and the finds they yiold 
(now in the Patna Mm-eum) and there rains of the India Valloy 
which I would provisionally refer to the NSg branch of the 
Asum, and the Cods that are being nnoarthed tbereform. Bat 
so long as detailed accounts are not published by the Areh»ologi<»l 
department I shall not perhaps be justified in referring in detail 
to those finds. But the important differences between the Sind 
Volley finds on the one hand and the Cbota Nagpur finds and 
South Indian prehistorio finds oo the other inoline me to think 
that tho ancient Asms of India had more than one main 
division, and there had developed important differences in their 
respective cultures in their respective environments and in the 
oourso of their reepeotive social and eoonomio history. It is, 
however, premature to come to any definite conclusion. But 
from what I have M*n, I We reasons to erpeoi that exports 
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will linally oomc to the couclasion that Ihe Aryan period of 
Indian Hiatory waa preoeded by what may bo termed tho ' Aid 
P eriod or, rather, the ' Aeur-Nag-Period ’ aod that ths Asar 
contribution to tbe mal-e up of the Indian people and Indian 
culture wns at least no less imporlant and wide-spread than the 
Arran contribution. 




III.— A Note on Human Sacrifice among 
the Santals. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra. M A., B.L- 

n A sacrifice has boon defined to be something which is devoted 
to a deity and eosastufi either in hie honour, or by him otooe 
or by him and his worshippers. " In the taw of a bun ic* 
si erifee, the victim ii inf plied bj (he worilijptft lo be 
connoted by the deity atone. 

The method by which an offering is believed to be carried 
to the deify, varies much either according to the dwellingplaoo of 
the will deity ot else to the conception of godhead entertained 
by the worshippers. Sacrifice! to the earth god or goddess may 
ho bariod in the fields or oast down precipice* into clefta or 
ravines. Thow which are offered to the ethereal and oclestial 
deities, are burnt in order that tho smoko thereof miy rise op 
to the sky. Those which are offered to the water deilfca are 
thrown into the water in order that they might get drowned. 
Or the akin of tho sacrificed victim is drnpod upon the image 
of tho god. Or tho god’s portion may bo expoaed, in tho 
expectation th it the deity will coma and ocnenme it secretly. 
Or the deity may simply partake of the spirit of the sacrificed 
victim as tho ancestral spirits of the Zulus wore supposed 
to do by licking it. I shall show in this paper that hnmsn 
sacrifice among the Santals was offered . 

■Whenever a tank was excavated and no water oame out 
of the springs at its bottom, it was bslievad by the Santals 
residing in the Santil Parganas that the absence of water was 
due to the water-spirit’s wrath and that the tank would fill 
np with water if only the offended deity weald be propitiated 
by the offering of a human sacrifice. This is evidenced by their 
folklore. 
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Iu a folktale entitled Sugar and lie Rajah' i Daughter, 
it is stated that, in order to earn their livelihood, the 
merchant's eon Sugar { who is the hero of tho story ) and 
his wife had lo work as oooliea iu a tank which was 
boing cxcavnied by a Rajab. When no water came oat of 
the springs at tho bottom of this tank, the Rajah had the 
Centro- post planted in the middle thereof. But still no water 
came ont of it. Thou he had an elephant, a horse, a camel 
and vnriour other animals sacrificed to the watcr-deitv. But 
still the tank did not fill up with water. Then the merchant's 
eon Kuwar, who was working as a cool y, was forcibly seised 
and bound Ito tho oontce-post. Thereupon the w iters rushed 
oat of tho bottom of the lank and filled it op to the brim 
and Kuvtar was drowned. 1 

In another folktale entitled The Caterpillar Boy whioh 
is also ourrent among the Saotals of the Santel Parganas, 
it is stated that tho Crtfrr/nlfat- Boy (who ie tho hero of 
tho rtory) who was subsequently metamorphosed into a 
handsome youth, defeated t neighbouring Rajuh in a battle. 
Thereupon the former's father-in-law, who wss also a Rajah, 
became jenlone and began to fear that his son-in-law (tho 
Caterpillar Boy) would also subduo him. So ho began tn 
conocot a plot fox- bringing about his death. At that time be 
wo* excavating a tank but no water woe welling up from it. 
Io order to propitiate the offended water-deity, who was 
withholding the water, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes and 
other animals were offered up as aserifioo to his deity-hip but 
still nc water gashed out of the tank. Thereafter tho father-in- 
law ordered the Caterpillar Boy to mount upon his horse and 
to take his etaud in the middle of tho tank. As soon at he 
did so, water welled op from the bottom of the .tank in 
profusion a nd filled it up to the brink; in no time. 1 

Tur a teller wr.W® of tbU (olttalc, »tf« JV*7tr< cfl\. Wo I 
by a n. London, Band Hn*. l&ie. Pp. US— 70. 

' Op, ait pp. 227-BSt 
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Similarly, voltages of the custom of offering human 
sacrifices to the water-deity are al«o traceable in tho folklore of 
the Suntale living in the Manbhom District of Chota Nagpur 
a= will appear from the following example) — 

In the patbotio Santal folktale entitled See** Btolktrt and 
Tieir Siller * it is stated that tho seven broth ore bad a tank 
excavated in order that their names might be perpetuated by 
it. But, as their ill-luck would hnve it, no water uame out of 
it. Thereupon they consulted a Jitgi Cornu (most likely a 
Santal soothsayer) who advieod thorn that, if they would offer 
their sister as a sacrifice to the spirit of tho tank, it would 
be filled with water. Acting up to his advice, they ordered her 
to fetch water from tho tank. Accordingly she weefc inside 
the empty tank to fill her pitcher with 'water. As soon as she 
went into it, water began to (low out and gradually filled up 
ths tank till she was drowned in it. 

Similarly in anotbsr Santal folktale entitled Tke Girl 
teho ala ay i found kvife'** it is narrated that, once upon a 
time, there lived six brothers and a sister. All brothers were 
married ; but sister remained maiden. Whenever they [eft their 
homo on busineti, their wives, who bated their maideu aiatar- 
in-Uw from the boMom of tbeir hssrts, harassed and worried 
her in every pcesiblc way. Whoa they came to know of their 
wives' creel conduct towards their aimer, they made np their 
minds to punish them mercileisly. 

With this object in view they had a deep well dug. (It is 
not, however, stated in this folktale whether or not water bad 
come out of tho well). On the pretence of propitiating the 
water- spirit they ordered their wives to taka in their bands, 
offerings of rice and the like, go to the well, and stand round 
the brink thereof. As toon as tho wickoi women arrived at 
the well with the offerings in their hands and stood round 
the margin thereof, th«r husbands from behind pushed them 

• SjZ'oJ rtUtUU by A. Campbell. Pottora Sutal Minion Pwi. 1801. 

P.B-106, 107 

• Op. Cbt, yp. U9-1S4. 
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into tho well, wherein! o the latter fell head forcraoet. There- 
after the well was covered np, 

It would appear that, in ancient times there prevailed among 
the San tala of tho Bantal Parganaa the custom of offering 
a human sacrifice to the earth deity for the purpose of 
obtaining good luck and of burying the victim’s corpse 
underneath the earth. Tbi* is evidenced by the Santali folktale 
entitled Tie Rajah’ t Advice, wherein it is stated that, on hi* 
deathbed, a Rajah gave his eon several bits of advice among 
which was the following : " Never confide a secret to your 
wife”. After hia father’s death, he leearae the Rajah, and 
mode up hi* mind to put the aforementioned advice to the 
proof. So one day he took a spado and buried an old earthen 
pat in tho corner of his garden and allowed his wifo to too 
him doing an, and she promptly naked what he wsb burying ; 
he pat her off bat that night sha insutrd so much ou knowing, 
that, after swearing her to secrecy, he told her that <1 child had 
come itrojinf lo Me hcuu and he hilled it to obtain food loci 
and had turied the tody.* 

Fmm the foregoing examples of Santali folktale, we find 
that they illustrate the principles that, in tho ewe of offering 
human sacrifices to the water-deity, the victim was drownod 
in the water ; wbrreas in that of offering tho same to the 
earth-deity, the Tictim waa killed and buried in the earth. 

• Vw fallsr ter«oo of Iki. 1»1». ><if Bompu’. FoUlvt of Hi S-infil 
far* s.o*. pj>. 170, 180. 





IV.— Music and Dance in the Vimana- 
vatthuatthakatha. 

By K&lipadA Mltra, M.A.. B.L. 

Donon of gifts wcxc in heaTcn often entertains! with 
celestial music that proceeded from various instruments. ifention 
is made of auoh iastromrats to the Danvim&n* ( F.V.A. //. 
1 ., pp. 93 , M)- 

AajRnt&uikft ranflamhi Sakkasia Vaearattino 
Sat:hitariyasaha<eaGi patitodhizp karonti me : 

A lam to Uhag^aio Bbimo SiidbavSdi a* Samsayo 
Pokkharo ca Suphasao ca, Vlnamokkba ca nariyo 
Nandft o’eva Buoaodft ca Sokatiijpi Sucittobito 
AlaijituBa MiasakesT ca Papcjarik* ca Daruxtl 
Epiphas'rd Snpbass& ca Subhaddi Mudukacari 
Eta e’afcfiE 01 eeyyAse aoehajanoiji pabodhika. 

The commentator arrivee at 60,000 kinds of musical 
instruments in this way jitatadiMedeta pafaaturiyajigani 
dtadm*fun'\bia$eki ekaio pnzvjjavtanZni iaff/si konti and tbon 
60X 1,000=60,000 [Elaewbtre in F.7.A. the commentator 
explains at&taii in fJbls way — yathaoima atatam, vita (cm, 
atataviMam, gkatpm, tntiranti evam paficaagike tariye. Tbb 
classification seem* therefore to have been well coUblisbcd. 
Bharata however mentions four kind*.] 1 

The commentator says that according to wme A lam bo aad 
others are the names of celestial devapuitas, wbo make music, 
but ho adds, they are not correct, ‘‘these,” sa/i be, “are 

~Khir*U fflfysfittift (KirtnmiU) ch. XXVIII, fo. I tad t— 

•atfiio naddhot* i mliram <i\» en 

mrlnrriJIn.ip to lijn-TimiK.lj'.Tp UkataH>**Ufr «tC 
Fur d*orip»io B of UUaoai cwiuiiU mASS tt M. Mala, 

•(radio, ic PT.fi. Pill Did id lute. grooio saau* of Iran* cartrod »ilh 
c»cuo ildc. 
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tie name* of musical instrument* ” {Tariyonam pan' slam 
ndatyaianarn). 

PeklKaro only hat keen found by me to be a musical 
instrument, and Bbarata gives an account of its origin.’ I 
could not find Bhagguro and others to be musical instruments. 
Hence I agree with Hardy for the reasons given in " Correction* 
and Additions (pp. 372, 873) that notwithstanding the 
insistence of Dbammaptln, tbe oommectator, A la mbs and others 
were the names of celestial male musicians. 

'fhc female lnte-playcre, Nandi and others were dteaAHtl, 
and perhaps all, some of them at least, were courtesans at 
Sakka’a Court, or in other words, aeeiar&i. Sakka often 
employed oeeharlt to tempi, ascetio sages just as in the same 
way lodra of the Hindn pantboon employed apiar&s, sorb an 
Urvafl, Mo. aka and others to entioe tags*. In the A lambusi 
Jatoka (No. 628) we Nad that Sakka being afraid of losing bis 
position on account of tbi> virtue of Isisihga who was practising 
mystic meditation in the Himalayan region sect AtambnsS, 
the arch temptress, to molest him. 3 Cnnniogham says/ “ They 
were tempters of ascetic cages. They wore found in tho army 
of P&piyan. ' Soma sang, some danced and some extended their 
arms in various positions. Some am. led to show their teeth, 
while come laughed, and suddenly as if ashamed, became grave ; 
some half*cxpo«d their boaoms, some displayed their figure 
through transparent garments, whilst others dropped their 
olothfs and exposed the belt of gold which girdled their loins.' 
JInoh of tbe description can be realised in ono of tie moat 
remarkable scecee of the Bharbut sculpture* (plate XV). On 
the right aro four femsle figurt* and a child dancing, all in 
different attitudes and with their arms extended in various 
positions. In the middle and to tho left aro eight other female 
figures, all seated, ono handling a pair of cymbals and four play- 

»Op.«ir. <fa. Sfcilj 8-9. 

* Cf. also O..J C..U Cot" a Aflo.$,u rtlrtilt o’. Titftlait CUrti 
psr E. Cbir.cn™, tow 11. pp. S8fl, t97. 

• MarfW toft, pV- *?, M. 
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ing the seven-stringed harp, while three others without instru- 
ment* poem to be Binging. Fortunately the labels attaohed to 
all the four dancing figure* are still perfect and from them wo 
learn that the ladies are intended for Jpiareteu The left upper 
figure is Suit add Acciard or the ‘Apsaras Subhadra 1 and that 
to the right is StdetsanS Acchard or the 9 Apaaros Sudarnha^l;, 
the right lower figure is Mitafon Acctard or the 9 Apsazaa 
UifttkeA’, and that to the left is AUnbuti Accfiard or • Apsaraa 
AUmbualiA »* 

With the exception of Sudassanfl th8 three other celestial 
da:r.sels are found in the list given above. In the 13Larlmt 
sculpture twelve female figures are represented ; euriouuly 
enough in the V.V.A. list twelve Accbar&t are mentioned. 
Perhaps the remaining unlabelled figures in the sculpture 
might be the sumc as fcbo nice unidentified naroos in the list. 

Sometime* AkmbuaS has been identified with MiasakcsL 14 II 
j avait une deri nommde A»lan*fcox (Alarnbcsi), sen chcvoux 
d taint milang^s .... 99 I am quoting the following iotereiting 
footnote on page 286 of Cinq G$nU Already referred to. 

4 Daoa 1’AlunbusA j&tika. le oommootatcur iosfere dca 
vers (veri 85 et 94) relatifa h Peotrevoc dTndra «t <PAlambua&. 
Ed addresaant la parole & AlambusS India commence par 
l'interpeller aous le nom de Miscd. (sanmrit ; Mitfrd) qni eignific 
14 m4iang6^, et il finit en ['appelant AUmbusfl. Le commentateur 
omUrraaso par le premier de cei noms, const it e d'abord quo 
e'est la dfciignntion do Papaam ello-mfluio, maia i! ajont* prude- 
miDunt ; 44 Toutes le* femmea, d'aillears, pcarent porter ce titre 
de misaft par lo fait qu'ellcs «/*. lo trouble do 1 a paaaon 
chez lea homm «•/' DWre part, dans la lisle das hnit apj*nu 
do la region oriental* ( M&hlu$tu t III, SOS), le oom d'Alamboet 
esi homed uitement suivi i** odui do Mtfraketfi, qui eignific 
i€ chcvcux II:6UDg4s; ,, ce daraier peraonnsgo eel Lien coddu, 
Mitfrakwt figurant par cxemple, dans le drama da SakounUU. 
Il lemble, on qu'Alambuei ot Misrft sent le dfeloubkmeni d'unc 
5m UicriifcQci So* SM6 x» tit pUU. 
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•ruin perwnne, ou, inversement, qne Ins deux person ne* ainsi 
nommfc* sont fondue* en one seule (Sylraio Ldvi).' 

Whatever this bo, the artist of tba Blurhot aoulptort* took 
them to be different perilous; the number it also twelve and this 
agrfrt* with tbe enumeration of twelve personages in V.V.A. 

In tbo Sennit* F inti* a (F.F.J. VII. 10, page 389) we 
read “ mu.aja-oiambBra turiya eunghuttho ” 

An aooonnt of the origin of Sakka'a drum, the thundering 
Alamharo, is given in JsL No. 237 (also Vin. 1. 15). Other 
kinds of instruments are also mentioned in XejifJaAatiwaaa 
{F.F.J. VII, pige 812) i 

Bie'UatHaoiiulififiti linihi panateii ea. 

Bheri, saftkha, mudiitga and vini were abundantly used in 
popular festivals.* Conob was formed/ used as a trumpet, and 
wc notice a ooneh blower in tbo royal procession in the Ajantfc 
o»ve painting* along with drummers and female danoers 
[Nilaiiltiii). Names of varioaa conches as distinguishing 
war trumpets of berom are to be found in tho BhasravadgitA. 
Vina and mtlreja arc froquoDtlj mentioned. 

Different kinds of vinB aro given on F.F.A., pegs Ml— 
" Imesu njnkot ivaf.kabrabi ti nandlti sara-ftdibbedisn hahnin 
vioasu." 

Musical concert is rcfenod to in the following lines : — 
“ Samsni iamarueftni karonti. Taulissanm gitassarena gitasan 
ranca tan.issarena s*ip*»ndantiyo nacoane ynthjcbigate pharusa- 
diraeoapariliapa^tiyo aamenti sacianenti.’’ ( F.F.J . page 282). 
We notioo here that vocal masio, instruments! music and danoe 
were •) regulated as to produce harmony "in link&l sweetness 
all drawn out.” Bharata refers to such harmony , T Musio was 
alto attuned to danoe " naooatsa. anurOpavasoca vinivaxpm 
mudihgatijidike vadiyamine. “ Bharata also refers to it. a 

•Rk.r.vM. (So. *9) .vi (So. 80) jaln-M. ui i 

net* su.it by m»io< of dnm« (blwap ;ar nprai) sad cossh-Kowlag:. 

•op. <it th. 8», »)o. iaa, i77. 

•nu. dt 3*. .lo, 167-170 i 

Mh» n|tl»«y» tobbSr.himiD^irirp parirariauqi. 

•saglMiys prafarttsvysm l.yuja <* U. 
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Different posea of the hinds and feet during dance arc alluded 
to:— “hatthe ca pfide ca vividhchi dk&rehi guhetva puppha- 
mutthi puppbufijali fidibhedassa s&kbiibhioaywea daswnavasena 
vividhehi ak&rehi, etc." {P.F.l. page 209). Thu* during dance 
the hands were so ' posed ’ &* to imitate a* if flower* were hold 
in the flat of the hand, or on palms in the afl jali pose, o: they 
wore waved to imitate a graceful branch of the tree. Bhaiata 
defines in bis Ntojataitta what is " nntfi ", what is "fufpa ,” 9 
lata, Gtha, B eta. On the AcrJoiAieayfl or various pesos of 
hands see the ninth chapter, ami on the poses of the feet, the 
tenth obapter, of liharafca. 

The sister arts of dancing and music were highly dorelopfd 
and honoured. The I’allavi King Mahondinvarmana was the 
author of treatise* on muaie and dancing. A musical treatise 
similar to the KadumiyamflJai in«eriplion was engraved on the 
wall of the (rook-out) shrino to Siva. 11 

•Hid, eh 30, slo. 06. 

“IUd, oh. A »la «•— 

rwto iirobbui«£rhwipitl ladairyatbiirarm* hriyaJe, 
S4kh»d*rtit*rArgih HHaHitayt 5 sa .ijusyah. 

"Sen India* A olivary, March, 1038, p. 17. 
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V.-On a Ho Folktale of the Wicked 
Queon's Typo. 

By Sarat Chandra Mltra, M.A., B.L. 

In roy paper entitled A Bitari FbUtale of tie *' IFie.lfd 
Queen’s” Type and ill Auasdjte from lieDislrKt of M unhid- 
ebad m Bengal, wbioh h»e been published at pages 919 — 86 
of Volume XII of the Journal of tie Anthropological Society 
of Boetbao, I have dealt with n Bihflri folktale aod its two 
variants from Bengal and Kashmir and discussed them in all 
their bearing*. From Me study of these three folk talcs, I hme 
dednood the following story-radical 

(1) Tho heroino gives birth to tone. 

( 2 ) Her jealous co-wires substitute inanimate objects or 

rooag beasts for tho sons who arc thrown away. 

(3) Her disappointed husband banishes or otherwise pun- 

ishes her. 

(4) The cast-off 80 ns are picked up and brought up by an- 

other person. 

(6) The heroine’s husband subsequently disc overs the 
wicked co-wives' nefarious plot and the oast-off hoys' 
true parentage. 

(fl) He rooagairos his own sons, sends for them and their 
mother, all of whom he reinstates in thoir former 
high position. 

(T) He ponisboe the co-wives. 

.Recently I havs oome across n Ho folktale from the district 
of Singlibhum which bears a striking similarity to the three 
preceding stories from Bihar, Bengal and Kashmir and of which 
on abstract is given below 

Once upon a time there lived a Rfijfl who had seven Bants 
bu* had no children by them. As ho was very noxious for 
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hiring issue by them, he went to the forest and performed 
ceremonial rites so that the gods might relent and blcse him 
with children. After be bad finished hie prayers and sacrifice*, 
a Bruhinnna appeared and adrUod him to take a Btick, go to 
a mango tree in fall fruit and strike it with the stick and 
catch bold of the frnite that would fall from the tree before 
they would touch the ground. The holy man farther advised 
that egeh of the seven Rfims should he given one of these 
mangoes respectively to eat and *aid that after they had eaten 
it thoy would becorno meutSc and give birth to seven boys. 

The Riji acted up to the advice and gave the seven Ranis 
one mango each to cat. The six elder Bints ate their respective 
fruits but the youngest It ini being then engsged in some house- 
hold oaenpation kept her mungo in a niche- There a part of the 
fruit was eaten Ly a mongoose. The youngest Rani did not 
know of it, and *3 she oonsumed the part-Mton fruit. 

In coarse of time thaw eix older Earns gavo birth to ei* 
ions. But the youngest Kini gavo birth io a very beautiful 
boy with the face of a mongoose. 

Tho elder. It ini being jealous of the mongoose boy's beauty, 
substituted a atone ar.d s broom in his place and throw him iuto 
a potter's pit. 

In tho meantime tho Rajs, having being informed of the fact 
tbit hie youngest Ro.nl had given birth to a stone and a broom, 
became very angry with her and drove her out of the palace. 

When the putter discovered the mongoose boy in bis clay pit, 
he took the child homo and brought him up with great care and 
attention. In ooureo of time the mongoose boy grew up into 
a 6ne handsome buy. His fester-father provided him with 
an earthenware horns to ride upon. As scon as ho used to ride 
upon it, it becamo endowed with life. 

ODe day the mongoose boy wont riding upon the earthen- 
ware horse to a tank near the palsoo for the purpose of watering 
the beast The sons of ibe six older Ranis had also ooiue there, 
and seeing tho mongoose boy riding upon the clay horse, also 
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became desirous of Having similar mounts. This was accordingly 
done, but tbe latter’* clay heart, heing devoid of life, would 
not budge an inch. Thereupon they went to their respective 
mother, and com plained to them of this incident Too BinU 
at once suspected that the potter's boy win no other than the 
youngest Rim's mongoose son, and therefore ordered their eon. 
to kill She latter. 

Accordingly, the six princes killed the ir.ongooso boy and 
buried him at n place from which grow up n bamboo of a very 
large site and a throb wish sweet and beautiful flower*. Many 
persons tried w pluck theie flowers but tboir bands wore 
restrained by an invisible agency. When tbe R&ji heud of 
this wonderful shrub, ho wont to tho locality, and, oa the first 
attempt, was ablo to pluck the flowor. 

Thereafter, the R&jl out down the bamboo out of whioh 
stopped forth tho rnongoora boy, who| told the Rsj? of the ill- 
treatment which he had received from the sis Rials and Ihnir 
sons. Tbe Rfijfi invited him to oome to tho palaco but he 
insisted that his mother should, first of nil, be brought to the 
royal mansion. 1 hia ns* accordingly done. Subsequently he 
punished the sis elder Runia and their eix was by having them 
thrown into a well especially dug for tho purpose. 1 

On comparing tho foregoing Ho folktale with tbe three 
aforementioned varianta from Bihar, Bengal and Kashmir, 
I find that they aio similar in almost all respects, except the 
following points in which they differ 

(1) The heroine's eon rides upon an earthenware horeo 

whioh becomes endowed with life, whereas in tho three 
preceding stories from Bihar, Bengal and Kashmir 
the wooden hore<6 remain inanimate a? ever. 

(2) The heroine's sou is killed by tho sons of tho sis 

older Ranis at tho latter’s instigation, but no euoh 
incident Lakes plaoe in the three other stories. 

•Par. fuRsr nrnion of tbi* stor/, mo tb. foUtaU cndtlot TU 
B<r juKiibed tl. pig*. 478-10 o€ PMort of Ms Snlal Piuyw, by C. H. 
ltfon«. Lo&Jon: Psrd Salt. IK®. 
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(3) Tho heroine's son is buried at a place from which 

Ihoro spring op b bamboo of extraordinary size and 
a shrub with beautiful flowers. 

(4) The Raja cots down the bamboo oat of which steps 

forth the herriae* son who inform-: the Rijtt of the 
ill-treatment he has received from the hands of his six 
elder Rants anil their sons. 

(5) The six sons of the sit elder Rials, who have killed the 

heroine’s eon, arc punished along with their mother*. 

In viow of the finding oat of this hitherto unstudied Ho folk- 
tale and as a result of the study thereof, I am of opinion that 
the foregoing story-radical should bo modified as follows 

(1) The heroine gives birth to out or more «ns. 

( 2 ) flcr jealous ea-ioift or co-wivos substitute inanimate 

objscU or yoang Waste for the ion or sous who ate 
thrown away. 

(3) llor muinformed and therefore dilap fainted husband 

banishes or otherwise punishes her. 

(4) The cast-off w* or sons are picked np and brought up 

by another person, 

(5) 1 % a Ho variant the eait~off eon it tilled by tie jealous 

evaive f ion 4 but niraentouilf comet to life again. 

(B) The heroine's husband subsequently disoovers tho wicked 
re-wives' nefarious plot and tho cast-off bo ft or boys’ 
true parentage. 

(7) He recognize* bis own *o» or sons, scuds for dim or 

them and its or their mother, all of whom he reinstates 
in tbeir former high position. 

(8) He punisher She wicked co-wives. 

Now I shall disouw the interesting features of ths preceding 
Ho . folktale. In the Uihari, Murshiiabad and Kashmiri 
variants the primitive story-maker* have adopted the device of 
proving the falsity and tho absurdity of the rumour that the 
banished heroine baa given birth to stones, wooden dolly, and 
puppies respectively, by making her cast-off son or sons indulge 
in the pastime of riding npcm wooden horses and of pretending 
to water ox feed them, 
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When the assembled women- folk or the heroine's jealous 
oo-wivea or her husband taunt tho cart -oil boys with tbo 
absurdity of their paetimo, the latter taunt the former by saying’, 
that if it was possible for the banished RSuI to him given birth 
to etonee, a wooden dolly , and poppies, why should it not be 
possible for wooden horses to drink water and feed upon rice ? 
But in the preoeding Ho folktale the nforanid device has not 
heon made uao of by the *|nry-maker, In this case the 
banished horoine’s son simply ridee upon an earthenware horse 
which becomes endowed with life so long as he rides upon it. 
But there is no mention of hi* protending to water and feed 
his mount. Seeing his ohy horse, tho joolous o> wires’ sons 
also heoame deeirious of having similar horses. When these 
were supplied to them, their earthenware mounts did not movo 
an inch ; because they did not become endowed with life. 

This device is common in folklore in the shape of proving 
the absurdity of one incident by propounding a second absurd 
incident, and by calling upon the by-atanders to believe the 
second incident to be tree, and, when the bystanders refuse 
to believe the truth of the second incident, on the ground of ite 
being absurd and false, the absurd ity and the falsity of the firit 
incident are brought home to the latter’s minds. I'or instance, 
in the Santali folktale entitled Tie Changed Calf, a similar 
dovice ho* been adopted ae will appear from the following 
facte : — 

When the oilman had stolon the oowherd’n calf and gave it 
out to the world that his bullock had given birth to it and 
when the villagers believing in llie oilman’* story decided tho 
dispute in the latter’* favour, the cowherd referred the dispute 
again for review of judgment by a jackal and a night-jar. The 
night-jar stated that he had dreamt of two night-jar's eggs 
sitting one upon the other without the mother-bird setting upon 
them, while the jackal stated that he had dreamt of the *<*o 
n* boiug upon fire, the flahe* aa being burnt and he himself 
08 feeding upon the burnt fishe*. Both the night-jar and the 
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jackal called upon the trembled villager* to explain tin* 
meaning of this dream ; but tho latter taunted the former with 
having made nonaonrical and absurd statement*, asking that 
an ogg cannot sit upon an egg and that tho eca cannot catch 
fire. Whereupon the night- jar and jackal brought home to the 
villager*' rated* the absurdity and falsity of their decision bv 
saying that a Bulled cavKot give birth it a ea'f? 

The noxt noteworthy feature of the aforementioned Ho 
folktale is the incident that when the mongoose boy was killed 
and buried, them grow up from its place of burial a bamboo of 
extraordinary sixo and a shrub with beautiful flowers, which 
eon Id not be plucked by anyone olse exttpt hi* father the Raj*. 
Whim the latter came, plucked the flower, and cut down the 
bamboo, there cam© out of it the mongoose boy who told hi* 
father his own lifo-atorv and was im nediately rwgnized by 
him as bis own son. This incident also occurred in another 
Ho story entitled The &jm p/ the Rzvc*r. Raja in the following 
way 

When the sons of tho Rav*n RftjA were killed by the Ravao 
enemy and buried, there grew up from tlieir place 
of burial two large bamboo* which were cut down by a Jogi 
and made into flutes- Tlie Jogi produced such sweet roneio by 
means of these flutes that his fame spread far and wido. When 
the Ravau Raj* heard bis fame, be sent for him, who 
aaoordingly appeared before him with his two bamboo flat*? 
which at once hurst opt-n and from them appeared the two boys. 
When Lhe Raja beard their Hfe-story, he at once recognised 
them as his own pons and sent away tho Jogi with a large 
present. 2 

This incident al*o occurs in a San tali folktale en tilled 
The Hope Fiddle in Uia following vr my 

Wten tlm Saotnli girl w.i* drown'd ov lhe mt«r-«pi(it 
Sonya «t the inuligalion of her sovon mstevs-in-Uw, she was 
iYot . fall.r "mini. we «f «• Sam/at Po-yiM* by 0. It 

tonp» Laadou: DwU S* is- 

» Ojv riU, l-p. tit, «*. 
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transformed into a bamboo which sprang up on tho Urak of the 
tank wherein ihe was drowned. 1 

Tho idea underlying the bare of the foregoing incident 
is the widespread belief whiob !■ current among many racee of 
people living io a low plane of culture all over the world. The 
belief is to the effect that there is a vegetation-spirit or vegetable 
soul resident in tbe blood or flesh of the human body, and 
that, when tho blood is *pilt or tbe body is buried in tho earth, 
trees and plants grow up from jtbe 6aid blood or body. This 
belief has found expression in poetry and folklore, of which 
v arises examples have been given by me in my nrtiole On 
Norik Indian Folktales of lit "lira Sylvia'' and "Juniper 
Tree" Tyres which has been published io Tie Journal of tho 
Asiatic. Society of Btafnl, Vol. LXXI, Part III, No. I, 1002. 

There is another incident in the Ho folktale entitled Tie 
Monycoie Boy wliioh iato the effect that when anybody u-ant 
to pluck the flowers of the shrub which grew up from tbe 
buried mongoose boy's body, his bands ware restainod by an 
urecen power, and that it was only when the Rnjft went 
and tried to pluck them that ho wa^ enabled to do so. This 
incident is paralallel by a similar one which occurs in the 
Bengali folktale of The Aiwa Chany a Brothers whiab forms 
tbe subject-matter of my aforementioned papers entitled On 
North Mian FolklaUtof Me" Rhea Sylvitf and "Juniper Tret" 
Types. In this itory it was only when the banished Rani who had 
been sent sway to perform the duties of a cow-keeper, went 
to pluck the Clamph flowers she was enabled to do bo on the 
firet attempt. 

Now tbe question arhos whether the Biharis, the Bengalis 
of Mnrshidabad, tbe Kashmiris and the IIos of Singhbhum 
have borrowed the storiai from each other ? I (I hall answer this 
question in tbe negative ; because Kashmir is situated at such 
a great distance from Bihar, Mnrshidabad and Singhbhum that 
there wan no possibility of the Kashmiri* having ever oome in 
contact with the people of the latter localities anJ borrowed the 
• F.-r it Idler radon. rid, CumpWI’i fealsf J 'oUUei, p. 63. 
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tala from the latter peoples. I am inclined to think that the 
atone* hare been. independently evolved in the Icut different 
localities of India, btoau* when the an mm mind is placed 
under similar circa metino^a and feck the same sort of wants, it 
independently invents the same kind of desires and the same 
kind of stories. 

It will not be oat of place to mention here that the Santale 
of the Saatal Parganoa also narrate a folktale of which the title 
is Tkr Mcngotu Boy. The hew of this tain was tho son of 
the second R&ni and had the appearance and size of a mongocso 
bnt it could speak and act like a human being. Be was so very 
olevar and trioky that bs beat his six step-brothers — the eons of 
the elder IUni— all hollow in the matter of trading enterprises. 
The Utter signally failed in their commercial undertakings, 
whoro%s tho mongoose boy became so aucocettful in them that 
he earned a good deal of money. But in the Ho folktale, 
which form* tho subject-matter of this paper, the mongoose 
boy was bom only with the face of a mongoose but he too was 
intelligent and possessed magical power so that when be rode 
upon the earthenware horw, he became endowed with life . J 

1 VuU Bccopw'i P&rdtre qf Ite £t.Wii P**j**at. Load'**: Da? Id Natu 
i009.pp.201-300. 
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Tho dsolino and fall of tbo Mughal Empire towards tbe 
close of She 18th century present a problem at oneo perplexing 
and faeoiouting. The old order from Babar to Aurangzib 
won crumbling to pieces : the new heralded by Plaasey and 
established by Buxnr had not yet definitely come in. The fate 
of India woe in tbe balanoe. Tbe ' Philompbie School’ of 
history and the * great man ’ theory never had a finer experiment. 
On the one hand, the steady shrinkage cf Mughal magnifi- 
cence reminds ono of Pcutham’a * inevitability of gradualnres 
One the other, strange and striking figures enter the ncer.t* and 
fairly start re shaping history. In an eitimato of the final 
outcome, these personalities remain a decisive isstie. 

From 17 46 — 1740, after the death of the Emperor Xfuham- 
mad Shah and thu Niaam Aaaf Jab, and of Chhatrapat* §ihu in 
the south, the whole of India became a prey to successful adven- 
turers, both Inuiau and European, who would arrve in the armies 
of contending puttie* and then ait up their own power as 
occasions would permit. One «nch fortune-seeker was tbo 
German Reinhardt, nicknamed Sombre or Samra. He enlisted 
under the French, served under Mir Quito nod then under tho 
Emperor Shah Alam II and founded bis principality of 8ardhnna. 
Mr. Brujendra Xath Baoorji given the history of his wife, a 
poor Kashmiri girl who rose to command a brijado composed of 
Indian? and Europeans after her husband’s death, anooMsfally 
helped Shah Alum againit Gbulam Qudir and ended as an 
honoured ally of the British Raj. 
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With a commendable industry of research, tie author cons- 
tructs an interesting narratire from contemporary Persian, 
English, French and Marathi socrccs. The book is an excellent 
camming up antoochod by either predilection or intellectual 
antipathy. The illustrations are well-chosen. 

A. E-S. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held at the 
Society’s Office on the 8th March 
1926 . 

PnEUOT. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson, Vioo-President (in the chair). 

The lion'ble Sir John Bucknill. 

Mr. G. E. Fnwcus. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Ssstri. 

Rai Sabeb Alauoruijan Ghouls. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Rai Rahadnr Ramgopal Singh Chnudhuri, 

Profceeor Jadunath Sarkar. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proesuding* of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 13th November 11)25. 

2. The following, having signified their desire to become 
members of the Society, were duly elaited members : — 

Mr. P. K. Sen, m.a., Barns Uir-ftt-Law, Patna (life- 
member). 

Mr. B. N. Sarkar, D.i. 0.*., Ghoramara P.O., Bengal. 
Pandit JanurJana Misra, m.a., Lecturer in Sanskrit. B. N. 
College. 

Mr. J. 8. Amour, *.i., Professor of English, Patna 
College. 

Mr. Mahendr* Kiihore Bingh, B.A., b.u, Devarkunda 
P.O.. District Nnlgonda, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

3. Considered the arrangements mails by the General 
Secretary, in consultation with IJia Excolleney the President 
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and the Vice-President, for bolding the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Resolved that these arrangementa U approved. 

Resolved, farther, that Mr. P. C. Ms. nnk, Uarrister-at- 
Law, be invited to heoorae a member of the Connell ; that, 
with this addition, the office-bearers and members of the 
Council of the 9ocioly for 1923-2? should be as at present ; 
and that Sir John Bucknill be asked to propoee thdx names for 
election at the Annual General Meeting. 

Resolved, furiher, that the names of the following he pro- 
posed for election as Honorary Members of the Society . — 

Mr. C. E. A. ".Oldham, o.s.i. (By the Vioe-Piesident) 

Di. J. Jolly, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Wurzburg. (By Mr. JayaewaL) 

4. Resolved that the next Quarterly Meeting bo held in 
April, and that Mr. Manuk be asked to deliver a lecture. 

5. Road letter No. 8S4-B., dated the 25th January 1928, 
from the Secretary bo the Government of Bihar anJ Oriaw 
iq the Rercnue Deportment;, with whioh is enclosed a copy ot 
a letter from tbe Department of Education, Government of 
India, intimating the approval of the Secretary of Stale for 
India to the publication of the full text of the Buchanan 
Reports, and making certain suggestions relating thereto. 

Resolved that an index bs prepared, as suggested, for 
publication with each Report ; and that full particulars be 
obtained regarding the illustrations, maps, o harts and statis- 
tical tahke accompanying each Report— including those 
reproduced by Montgomery Martin and those whioh have not 
been published. 

Resolved, further, that the text of tho Pumoa Report, a 
complete copy of which is now ready, be sent to tho Press. 

Tbe Vsoe-PresHent kindly undertook to tee this volume 
through the Press, nnd to arrange (on suitable terms) with same 
competent person bo prepare an index to the same. The question 
of reproducing and printing the illustrations, maps, charts 
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and statistical tables accompanying the Puruca Report will be 
decided after the particulars referred to above have been obtained, 

8. Resolved that Mr. Oldham bo asked to edit Buchanan's 
Dhagalpur Journal, a ormpUte copv of the teat of which is now 
ready. 

7. Resolved that tho Secretary to tbo Government of Bihar 
and Orissa in the Revenue Department bo a*lced to supply three 
more cd [lies, in addition to those already received, of the separate 
volume edition o! Buchanan's Patna-Gaya J carnal, so that a copy 
may be presented to each member of tho Council and two copies 
to the Library. 

8. Read and recorded letter No. 285, dated the 20th 
January 1928, from tho Director o? Arch® c logical Researches 
in Mysore, on the subject of exchange of publication*. 

0. Read letter No. 1203-11., dated the 2nd February 1920, 
from the Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa in 
the Revenue Department, ou tho subjeot of the maps which 
have been prepared for eaob of the five Divisions of the 
Province, showing the sites of ancient monuments. 

Resolved that two copies of each of the maps be pureha-cd 
for the Society— one set to be framed and exhibited in the 
Society's Office, 

The Council suggest that a referenoe might appropriately be 
made. to the Director of Public Instruction, with a view to 
the supply of these maps to (durational institutions, for whioh 
they appear to tho Coanoil to be eminently suitable. 

10. Read and recorded letter No, 4320-K., dated the 17th 
December 1925, from the Secretary to the Government of 
Hi bar and Orissa in the Ministry of Education, oa tbo subject 
of tho construction of buildings for the Patna MuKum and tb» 
Bibar and Oriwa Research Society. 

11. Considered a sample of country-mado paper submitted 
by tbo Government Press (see item II in the proceedings of 
tbe meeting held on the 2ud August 1925). 

Resolved that tho Journal oontinue to be printed on toe 
j*p« at present used. 
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12. Read demi-official letter No. 1001, dated the 3rd 
December 1925, from the Superintendent, Aroh»ologic»l 
Sumy, ‘Western Circle, on 'ho sobjoct of tlio ban of a 
maooscripl belonging to tbo Society (see item 8 in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held on the 18th November 1925). 

Retolrcd that the manuscript be sect by registered and 
insured post to the General Editor, Mahabhar&U Department, 
Ilhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pcona, for the 
purpose of collation. 

13. Rend letter No. 29 19, dated the 29th October 19:5, 
from the Director of the French Sohool of the Far East, Hanoi, 
on the aubjeot of the coat of a complete net or the Bulletin of 
the School npto 1920 (sec item 8 in tho proceedings of the 
meeting held on the l3th September 1325). 

Readied that Volume* I-XX of the Bulletin be purehued 
at the price quoted, via. 1,200 francs. 

K. A. HORNE, 

Honors'/ Gtnsroi Secrtlsry. 




Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held at the 
Society’s Office on the 15th March 
1926. 

Pbbsbm?. 

Mr. V. H. Jackreu, Vice-President (iu tbe chair). 

Mr. K. P. Jayaiwal. 

Dr. A. iianerji-Saatri. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan tihoali. 

Mr. D. N. Son. 

Rni Bahadnr Rarrgopol Singh Cbnudliuri. 

Mr. G. E. Ravens. 

Mr. E. A. Home. 

1. Bc*<l the proceedings of the Iasi, meeting of the Couucil, 
hold on the 8th Marob 192ft. 

Resolved that the proceedings, ns amended, ho confirmed. 

2. Resolved, with ibe concurrence of His Excellency tho 
President, that. Maharaja Lieu tenant Puma Chandra Bhanja 
Doo, Maharaja and Ruling Cuiof of Mayu.-bbanj, bo invited 
to become a Vioe-Patron o? the Society. 

8. RoeolTed that the Treasurer, in consultation with tbo 
Vice-President and the Genital Secretary, be authorised to 
inreat suoh funds of the Society as are not required for financing 
ordinary current expenditure. 

+. Resolved that a sub-committee, consisting of tho Vice- 
President, the Treasurer and the General Seorelary, ho 
appointed to prepare a revised draft of the Society's rules, 
and to snbmit the samo to the Council. 

5. Resolved that the post of Oriya Pandit, now vacant, 
bB advertised. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Sovtnty General Seer clary. 




Proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held on the 17th 
March 1926 at Government House, 
Patna, the President of the Society, 
His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, 
presiding. 

1 Mr. K-. A. Horne, Honorary General Secretary, presented 
the Annual Report of the Society for 1025-20, which was 
taker. rend 

2. Mr. D. N. Sen, Honorary Treasurer, p re 3? n tod the 
Annual Statement of Accounts for 1923-25, which vr;m token 
as read. 

8. The Hon'blo Sir John Bucknill moved, on l-ehalf of the 
Council, that the following he elected office-bearer* and member* 
of the Council of the Society for 1025-27. 

Provident — Hie Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.s i, n.c i.b 

Viee-Prerident — V. H. Jaokson, E«q.. u.x. 

General Secretary — K. A. Horne. Esq., Jf.». 

Joint Secretory — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Treasurer — D. N. Sen, Ehj., m.». 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, ii.i. 

Member* of the Council (in addition to the President, 
General Secretary, Treaearer and Librarian)— 

V. H. Jaekoon, Eoq., a. a. 

The Uon’ble Sir B. K. Mnlliek, tL 

Tlie Hon'ble Sir John Bucknill, xt., r.c. 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. Sinba, Barristcr-at-Law. 

Q. K. Pawcus, Bsq., X.A., o.b.b. 

Profeeeor Jadunath Sarkar, u.a , ux 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Raj, U.a., b.l., M.b-C. 
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Dr. Harielmnd Sastri, mitt. 

K. P. J:i)'us\vul, Eeq , v . a ., Barrister-at-Law. 

P. C. Manuk, K«j., Bsrriatcr-«t*Law. 

Profetior Suretidramilli Maiumdar Saatri, M.4. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Siogh Cbuudburi. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Saitri, M.*., ph.d. 

4. The following were elects! Honorary Member* of tbo 

Sooifty : — 

Mr C. K. A. W. Oldham, cai., t.c.i. (retd.), rn tho 
motion of tho Vicc-Prwidenfc. 

Dr. J. Jolly, Professor of Sanskrit ami Compilative 
Philology in tho University of Wflrtliurg, on the motion of 
Mr. K. P. Jayneval. 

6. The Vice-President (Mr. V. H. Jackson) reviewed tho 
work of the Society during the past year. 

tl. His Excellency the President introduced Mr. J. Van 
Manco, General Secretary <f the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
who addressed the Society on tho snl.ject. *' Some living 
problem* of BniWbitm.” 

E. A. HORNE, 
Honorary General Secretary. 
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3 Syttomr* fir ft a cit »rr *t f ^ ^Kfmlft 
ft 9 93B1<4I<3<1 3?i^ Fora^ <ro 

fvr <si w^uraqs^sri vvi. qT fit *ri »; it »: ct orr 2f 
waftfim ra q ^ q <ft fa ^rgifewftr^Tm *ft q ft $• 
»*ft w tt^ct at i ft $ *q: aywfttfw n q 
*«X I 3 q >K»>7nraT5-g 31 m * jtt qq ft ft i gwmm? 
*TWIW$*3J Tt =» ST* f q 

g 9 55t 9 « &: f J*fla« Iiaiftl, UW«. 

s.i+vM^ B^whnW sratfls^Ki****’, , 

a* ftftq', irg^mraraa’, qaftqnTqfta’, Frfe*u<<(ifa- 
S*$ft ; qv* aiflfoKt ; 5 $ 913 ft V * eft <K ’lit B> 
ifafttftvfT Jjgrqiftfft i ftmnrti, B «f » 
WV =i gi^i ^ r w ift qftqqin wnriftfe qrqqflq: i 

^nBvmfinn ^099^15 . uijki ? qr ft 1 
mn) gft^'CTHf!:, WT F*l 9* *#*’. 9T F ^ffiM«T, 
m q »Tf vnfanra®^, mq* w^fawn, <t q oil ?rai, <t q 
qw^Hgiai, viTBTonnftHrs^: qt fh» *5 q? f Taf 
q rt qgvr mftflwftHBvim' ft ft ft ft avr i 

rffTi'iroaftf'i. j^fferr? 3 ^ ft wt ft 1 3 sa «qft 
91 »q qq rflmft: gftnFrnftt ft w q wft 

<fn f 91 g ai *sf b ?n qdf 

>ft 5 *9 FI fq FT $ >2?9T^f3»nqq: *n95 
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0 ^ or dnrar$f*f « q:, q*;T*n*|qfs 51 T»g^igTf^*iKt 
?ra n' 5 T*wN*Trfif ftuNWMifa oinftft i 



I % J?iwrft»! n%in fw *t «n q_ 

s> a 

ft* % tft ir fa « »: «fr 

i a * sft wn v; i 

^ Hi *tt n m an fa <t *i fz ?it *qr *1: i 



‘‘raSv-iw^intc^fwnT:' jfa ‘«i’ w wjt^qi 
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ail iteyrtrari: 

'J'WTWW Tfb I 

1 iff nrpftl fl*'lTT355^ i 3*5 fq*ir^t ftigrfi: 1 OTjf. 

vx h sft q^Ti: i afirsar ^ftnig;- 

fan^nffsfti: ^iH?rrn;.i'€i^(TMJ^.v.!ifii^<n^^T jjst- 

ijoqfq fft. 10T ^fewTBT 

^tiiH^oiTeOfw iaq{i![wigiK' a^'Rjsga'iai^t ir 

iftw: MlfilllQfl |fit 1 r^trfq fjfiq-rsgqisi ufonimiH f?r 
snnTC'Tr it ^ftmitOT^TWit fi?m*aS»ir its oth' ^fl'srnm- 
wt^wkiis: f^sTTTKiv:a^TrnTrfirt ncqinftvjfi^ir 
•nnrrenTT^TiT swifi asx ««awmrmi 

5 10TW9 fft I f 1 5T 3TT SfT |$3TB^TT#TT 
* 3 3Tf St gSTO^TfSST^r^tsra *TT *TT ft IT IT gv r frmr fc 

«a ?? q * it ft a *i s i s i it bt «n 

Hi'imi’T w «: ft asn^ifi u <?g snss*i«j5aFTT it 1 ^ 

ft ii'ft i fir i ffflBn^ft^iHTirfirsnui 
bit *t «rr ft a if n *t err *i, $ it ft % 

°ra«’«JTC:, ft#1= *pj: qwi- 

A3< p.lB 

di?:, fa a> i: it 1 *t wr Bi- 

ll «st sf^pi, fttnftft i&t i 

m i«f s|Bi^BTftw a % k n Grogs ctt s ^ «V 
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$?q *^*iipfwq ??qT & qr i? q 

q fir ilw^ qfen m t. ft fa i 

w q ft m Wi wftqqi?q«RT TT 3 'rwMrni;p' 
fcOTwi d ^ HT < q »; sn sn q w- 

qsnnaraT nNgmui 

s w q s q*ewjftji q^-ftqqmn q q sit ni qHsnnq^i 
*mr * q ? snffiqor fqqqqiJt?^ qwiwsi: ■&% 5? q fq «* 
q<rrsfwfq vi q m nr rft q qr ft qr qtOTrf ft gu *t- 

W If iq q»rqT «T rft»yn^OTI^BI qqejqig TT f?t q 
q fipfiq ft^hji^ q'f s^«:| 

®«T(feq^qT)q’fq«Rraft»:q qft qt qr ft q ?IT- 
fNfqfisa q H ^ 3 S q qiqfflrq’ grfq?f anpqiqq^q ^ qj 
fTW q *1 < m ft ft <°fqrr | 

«IwqoqTO?fq qffrpwjt TTin^ij Wqwigq^tftliqqTS, 

qTffTtqi'flHiqwjisitft | jwpj qftsr win' [:] aw 

nresqiinft «Ei*r i ft 51 ft wr n ^5 ssi m; afcqssqmuq- 
??!1?lq»q5!RJ q cq q Wl nT 4 fn i« I^ H T ft si 3 ?r wr »t . 
* ^qinftwiyv't 1 

q * g^ft ii qoqqgqe’nr ^raizftsqBWTqjisq- 
qftq^n qtfTrwmm^i gr?qw qi 5 q ^ wwrq^ai- 
ft % wft 3 R?qqqiefc^, q; q qT ^ WWtqiftqiftfeq: 
q ft sr t q ( ^ ) qqtfp mufip wmmft «tbw j«qq 
qor^i w * ft oi n sqfaqoitftftw g s on% ftqq^g 



1 'B'-qa “focrwg" tot wnri: 1 
a • *<■.* mtjgtftani 




